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PREFACE 


This collection of essays deals with Platonism in the Imperial 
Roman age and with its various and complicated relationships 
with the growing Christian recognition of the necessity to think. 
The first piece is an attempt to provide further evidence against 
one form of the thesis that Christianity and Hellenism are 
fundamentally and necessarily opposed: a claim which, if true, 
would render almost all Patristic philosophy anti-Christian. IT and 
HI deal with basic “sources” for later Platonism: the second 
“Platonic” letter, probably written by the Emperor Tiberius’ 
astrologer; and an interesting text of Philo Judaeus who 
combined Stoicism and Platonism in reflections on the Old 
Testament which much influenced Origen and later Christian 
exegetes. Chapters IV — VI deal with Origen and VII — XI with 
Plotinus, the leading Christian and non-Christian thinkers of the 
third century and the major influences for the future. Chapter 
XII, besides offering an estimation of the “Platonism” of Basil of 
Caesarea, is an attempt to summarize the overall relationship 
between Christianity and Platonism in the fourth century. XIII 
deals with Augustine’s new moves to break what he thought of as 
the log-jam of ancient philosophy in its treatment of free will and 
moral determinism, while XIV deals with matters of character 
and “volition” from a non-Christian point of view. XV treats of 
some late (and influential) Neoplatonic treatments of the 
psychology of mysticism and finally in XVI we come round full 
circle: in touching on a “pagan” — Christian synthesis in Pseudo- 
Dionysius, we consider some specific implications of material 
dealt with in Chapter I in the case of a notorious early sixth- 
century Christian thinker and impostor. 

The essays are reprinted with only misprints and very minor 
errors corrected. I have, however, added short postscripts to IX 
and XIV and some rather more extended further comment on 
Augustine after XIII. 

JOHN M. RIST 
Toronto 
February 1985 


SOME INTERPRETATIONS 


OF AGAPE AND EROS 


Although the poverty of our language is 
such that in both cases it says “love,” yet 
the two ideas have nothing to do with one 
another. 


—U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff? 


HE great classical scholar Wilamowitz was not the first, even in 

more recent times, to contrast agape and eros, to regard them as 
direct opposites. As Nygren hardly tires of reminding us,” it was 
Nietzsche who referred to the coming of Christianity as a “transvalua- 
tion of all ancient values.” For Wilamowitz, Nietzsche, and Nygren— 
and for the whole tradition and view of life which they represent— 
agape and eros derive from different worlds, produce different effects, 
and, since Christianity began, have been the deadly rivals whose battle 
has been fought out generation after generation. 

Eros, in Nygren’s view,’ derives in its western manifestations from 
the Greek mystery religions, represented best perhaps by what is 
commonly called Orphism. According to the Orphic myth of Diony- 
sus Zagreus it was the desire of Zeus to give power over the world to 
Zagreus. The monstrous Titans, however, captured Zagreus, killed him, 
and ate him. In revenge Zeus destroyed the Titans with his thunderbolt 
and formed men from their ashes. Since, therefore, all men contain 
something of the Titans and something of Zagreus in themselves, they 
have a dual nature. They are earthly (Titanic) and yet the possessors 
of a divine spark. This divine spark can be liberated from its bodily 
“tomb” by purification and can struggle back to its natural divine life. 
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Man therefore is by nature akin to the divine and through the right 
kind of effort can restore his compromised divinity. 

On this sort of basis Plato, according to Nygren, superimposed his 
philosophical ideas. For Plato eros is, as the Symposium and Phaedrus 
show, the way back to the divine, the way by which man can attain his 
aim of achieving “likeness to God.” Eros is a desire, a drive, yet it is a 
desire which is capable of varying degrees of sublimation. Vulgar eros 
will be concerned with the enjoyment of sensual pleasures, whether 
with women or with boys; its sublimated counterpart will lead the soul 
of the “true lover” away from the mere enjoyment of particular bodies 
or even the contemplation of them, up through the joys of the love of 
all that is beautiful to the ultimate goal of the soul, the vision of the 
form of Beauty, that form which is the cause of all earthly beauties, 
and beside which all these earthly beauties pale into insignificance. 
When the soul of the philosopher has reached such a level, it will 
resemble the souls of the gods, for it is the vision and knowledge of the 
forms which makes the gods divine. 

For Nygren’s Plato, therefore, eros is a self-centered, self-seeking, 
egotistical drive to recover one’s latent divinity. As such it is a way of 
salvation for man, a rival salvation to that of Christianity. In order to 
understand this rivalry, the basic features of eros must be described in 
more detail. That eros is acquisitive we know, for in the Symposium it 
is an intermediary by means of which man-who-has-not becomes man- 
who-has. The gods are not lovers of wisdom, for they have it already 
(Symp. 203E). Eros enables man also to have wisdom and thus to join 
the gods. And in what manner can this be achieved? By a flight from 
the things of this world, the things of sense, to the realm of forms as 
quickly as possible (Theaet. 176AB). 

Happiness is the aim of the Platonic lover. All men wish to be 
happy and eros is the means of attaining this happiness. Hence eros 
must always be directed towards what is inherently valuable. It does 
not create value; it recognizes what is valuable and tries to lay hold on 
it for eternity. The result of this is that eros can be seen as a desire for 
immortality, a desire for a permanent and abiding vision of all that is 
permanent and abiding, a grasping by the divine soul of what is divine 
in the cosmos. Egocentricity, therefore, is in Nygren’s view the funda- 
mental and recognizable characteristic of Platonic eros. 

Although according to Nygren the classical version of the eros- 
motif is to be found in Plato, he does not believe that its full historical 
effects can be understood unless we consider the developments of the 
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theme in Aristotle and the neoplatonists, Plotinus in particular. We can 
then observe how eros was enabled to enter the Christian world and 
indeed to corrupt our understanding of the basic truths of Christianity. 
It is not our purpose, however, to study that “corruption” here, but to 
consider the ancient formulations of agape and eros, as Nygren finds 
them, and to examine them in terms of historical and psychological 
relevance. 

According to Nygren the role of Aristotle was to give the Pla- 
tonic eros a cosmic relevance. In the Aristotelian world we can see all 
things striving for their own perfection and the Prime Mover moving 
as a final cause, an object of desire, only. Certainly these ideas did not 
originate with Aristotle—we may think of the cosmic Philia of Emped- 
ocles and the rather comic eros of Eryximachus in the Symposium — 
but it is beyond question that it was the Aristotelian version of the 
theory of cosmic desire which conquered the world and contributed to 
what Nygren has styled “the Alexandrian world-scheme.” * D’Arcy 
has summarized Nygren’s position admirably: “The divine Being is 
wrapt up in self-contemplation, but because of his presence he draws 
all nature by love. He is the magnet, the object which attracts, and so 
Aristotle can fairly be said to make Eros the driving force of all the 
world, and the lower is ever striving towards what is higher than itself 
under the stress of Eros.” * The world, therefore, in Aristotle’s view, is 
dependent on God and on the power of eros. We should notice, says 
Nygren, that God is thus understood in a “characteristically Greek” 
fashion.’ By this Nygren means that God affects the world not through 
his activity but through the eros that is in the world. 

Although we hear of God as first cause in the Aristotelian world, 
Nygren is right to notice that eros is not introduced by Aristotle in the 
context of a doctrine of salvation. Such doctrines, however, as we have 
seen, were already present in “Orphism” and in Plato; and in Neopla- 
tonism they become dominant. The return of the soul to God under 
the motivation of Eros is the dominant concern of the philosophy of 
Plotinus. Yet it is not his only concern, for according to the “Alex- 
andrian world-scheme,” of which Plotinus is the best representative, 
“Eros-piety” sought to explain not only man’s ascent but also the 
necessity for that ascent, and indeed the problem of why man ever 
descended. Hence Plotinus gives us his “emanation” system, by which 
all things flow from the One and are then drawn back to him. Here we 
might wonder how eros, seen hitherto as an upward and acquisitive 
drive, can be regarded as also concerned with emanation, with outward 
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procession, for Nygren insists that “the doctrine of Eros stands in the 
center, dominating both those ways,” both ascent to and descent from 
the One.” Plotinus accepts from Plato that “the higher cares for the 
lower and adorns it” (Enn. 4.8.8), and it might appear as though 
something like agape is introduced into his system, but for Nygren “it 
would be completely wrong to suppose that the ‘downward way’ of 
Plotinus bears any real resemblance to the condescending Agape of 
Christianity.” * Plotinus is thinking not of salvation here but of a mere 
cosmological process. Whenever salvation is in question the Platonic 
acquisitive eros appears in its pure form. Even when Plotinus says that 
the One (or God) is eros (6.8.15) he must not be misunderstood, The 
basic idea is that God loves himself because he is worthy of love. He is 
said to have eros in the same way as all else, namely in a self-regarding 
way. Nygren summarizes this position as follows: “There is no real 
departure from the Platonic idea of Eros. The care of the higher for 
the lower is never related by Plotinus to the idea of Eros, and therefore 
could not influence it. As regards the statement ‘God is Eros,’ he makes 
this a matter of God’s love for Himself; the Divine enjoys its own 
perfection, and such a form of self-love is obviously in the direct line 
of acquisitive love.” ° 

Such then is Nygren’s account of Eros, God of Antiquity. What 
of agape, its Christian rival? Here, as the quotations from Wilamowitz 
and Nietzsche make clear, everything is changed. The coming of 
Christianity into the ancient world is seen as a clean break with the 
past. Agape, the “unmotivated” God of the Christians, reverses all the 
values established by acquisitive eros-piety. Eros is basically a human 
desire, and when it is attributed to God by Plotinus he is making God 
in man’s image. Agape, on the other hand, is God’s love. When a man 
can be said to have agape he is allowing God to work through him. 
Whereas eros seeks its own, agape is the love that “seeketh not its own” 
(1 Cor. 13:5), and has no care for the self. Above all St. Paul is the 
exponent of the spirit of agape, though it is St. John who has given the 
most perfect form to the Christian view with the words “God is 
Agape” (2 John 4:8, 16). Unlike eros, agape does not look for what is 
valuable to make it its own; it is itself creative of value. Making one’s 
own is the mark of eros and damnable as such. Agape, on the other 
hand, is in man a reflection of God’s agape. It is in virtue of such agape 
that man can love God and his neighbor. 

There is for Nygren no commandment of self-love. Self-love is 
selfishness and the inextinguishable mark of eros. “So far is neighborly 
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love from including self-love that it actually excludes and overcomes 
it.” © Quoting Luther with obvious approval Nygren remarks that “on 
the basis of Christ’s words in John 12:25 it is a fundamental principle 
for him that ‘To love is the same as to hate oneself,’ ” = 

The parables of Jesus, the writings of Paul and John, tell us the 
nature of agape. Agape leaves the ninety-nine sheep in the wilderness 
to seek the one which is lost (Luke 15:4). In this respect it is not “the 
cold reflection of reason but unmotivated love.” ” Agape is seen in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15:11-32). God’s ways and God’s 
agape appear inscrutable to mere human reason. The Prodigal Son 
receives his reward precisely because God’s agape is spontaneous and 
“anmotivated.” It is an example of the fact that human merit does not 
determine whether God will love. Agape does not respect value; it 
creates it. The laborer in the vineyard (Matt. 20:1-16) who has 
worked one hour receives as much as those who have toiled all through 
the day—to demonstrate that it is not man’s merits but God’s agape 
which justifies and leads to salvation. 

Nygren has offered a schematic version of his conception of eros 
and agape which should be reproduced in toto, for by such a schemati- 
zation we can best understand how Nygren sees that his eros and agape 
motifs are fundamentally opposed. 


Eros is acquisitive desire and 
longing. 
Eros is an upward movement. Agape comes down. 


Agape is sacrificial giving. 


Eros is man’s way to God. 
Eros is man’s effort: it assumes 
that man’s salvation is his 

own work, 

Eros is egocentric love, a form 
of self-assertion of the 
noblest, sublimest kind. 

Eros seeks to gain its life, a 
life divine, immortalized. 

Eros is the will to get and 
possess which depends on 
want and need. 

Eros is primarily maws love, 
God is the object of Eros, 
Even when it is attributed to 
God, Eros is patterned on 
human love. 


Agape is God’s way to man. 

Agape is God’s grace: 
salvation is the work of 
Divine love. 

Agape is unselfish love; it 
seeketh not its own; it gives 
itself away. 

Agape lives for the life of God, 
therefore dares to “lose it.” 

Agape is freedom in giving, 
which depends on wealth 
and plenty. 

Agape is primarily God’s love; 
“God is Agape.” Even when 
it is attributed to man, Agape 
is patterned on Divine love. 
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Agape is sovereign in relation 
to its object, and is directed 
to both “the evil and the 
good”; it is spontaneous, 
“overflowing,” 
“unmotivated.” 

Agape loves—and creates 
value in its object.” 


Eros is determined by the 
quality, the beauty and 
worth, of its object; it is not 
spontaneous, but “evoked,” 
“motivated.” 


Eros recognizes value in its 
object—and loves it. 


Burnaby has observed “ that Nygren will not be disturbed by a 
criticism of his analysis on psychological or ethical grounds. That 
being so, the counterattacks of D’Arcy and of Paul Tillich,” and to 
some extent of Burnaby himself, are doomed to failure as refutations. 
Speaking of D’Arcy and Burnaby in his preface to the English edition 
of Agape and Eros, Nygren comments that since these writers have 
started from different premises they have inevitably arrived at different 
conclusions. What this seems to mean, in the case of D’Arcy at least, is 
that however much he-may argue about the psychology of man, he 
cannot evade the fact that New Testament agape talks about one thing, 
Hellenic piety about another. If it seems to D’Arcy, and to Tillich, that 
what Nygren thinks of as the agape motif is psychologically or ethi- 
cally extraordinary, that is only a proof that these authors have an 
inadequate grasp of the true Christian spirit. Their psychological theo- 
rizings, though apparently plausible, conflict with the doctrines of 
agape in the New Testament and thus, for the Christian, must be 
wrong. 

The ground on which Nygren must be approached, therefore, is 
the text of the New Testament and of the Greek philosophers. If it can 
be shown that agape in the New Testament is not what Nygren 
understands it to be, then it can be also objected, and tellingly ob- 
jected, that Nygren’s agape is psychologically and ethically extraordi- 
nary. And a corollary to this will be that if eros for the Greeks does 
not turn out to be exactly what Nygren supposes, and indeed at times 
bears certain of the features of agape, then the Christian can reject the 
view that his religion is a transvaluation of all ancient values and draw 
profit from the theories of love in the writings of the Greek philoso- 
phers. Since Christianity holds that the Incarnation is a fact of history, 
its tenets can thus be seen not as a denial of history but as its fulfilment 
and culmination, 

Such then is the proper procedure. Greek eros and Christian agape 
must be scrutinized for basic elements which do not correspond to 
Nygren’s schema. If such are found, then the fundamental antagonism 
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of historical as opposed to theoretical eros and agape can be disre- 
garded. We may reach a point where eros and agape are seen to 
overlap, and in particular where New Testament agape is seen not to 
exclude certain features of Greek eros. If we do, then the Christian as 
well as the non-Christian may recognize that, if modern thinkers find 
Nygren’s theories psychologically and ethically destructive, their 
views only serve to confirm that the New Testament is right in 
associating the agape and eros motifs, and that Nygren is wrong in 
separating them radically. If then we can reject Nygren’s reading of 
the New Testament and of the Greek philosophers, we shall be in a 
position at least to glance at the question which D’Arcy and Tillich, as 
Christians, treated prematurely, namely whether Nygren’s views are 
psychologically and ethically misguided. 

First then we must consider eros, Since we are limiting our discus- 
sion to an evaluation of Nygren’s position, we may admit without 
documentation that the view of eros which he presents is the dominant 
one in the Greek tradition, and in particular in those parts of that 
tradition which are strongly influenced by Plato, Our purpose here 
must be to elucidate those other aspects of Greek eros which do not 
easily harmonize with Nygren’s schematization. First of all, however, 
we should dismiss a fair-seeming suggestion by which one might avoid 
Nygren’s antithesis, but which in fact is of little value: there are other 
terms in Greek for love than eros and agape. One of these, much 
emphasized by Burnaby,” is philia. Now philia may, in some thinkers, 
emphasize aspects of love which those thinkers do not find subsumed 
under eros or agape. It may be supposed to represent “the personal 
pole,” while eros stands for the “transpersonal,” as Tillich suggests,” 
but such distinctions can only be drawn if agape and eros and philia are 
understood to represent not kinds of love, as Nygren believes, but 
merely aspects. In Nygren’s view Greek philia is essentially subsumed 
under the eros motif, for, as in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics,” it is 
essentially self-centered. The “friend,” even the ideal friend, is treated 
as a second self, an extension of the self. Hence in Plato’s Lysis we 
find that, although philia is a wider term than eros—for it will include 
much that is not specifically passionate or sexual—so far as Nygren is 
concerned we are still in the world of the eros motif. 

There is a further preliminary to be considered, namely the rela- 
tion of eros to desire. According to Tillich,” those who attempt to 
establish an absolute contrast between agape and eros usually identify 
eros with epithymia (desire). There is obviously a connection between 
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the two, It is clear to everyone, Plato remarks in the Phaedrus (237D), 
that eros is some kind of desire. Yet this desire is not simply a natural 
drive, a Freudian libido; ™ it is the characteristically unfreudian desire 
for an end, for the achievement of an end, the attainment of a goal 
outside itself. 

Eros then is in the first instance the desire for what is beautiful. In 
contrast to this, in Nygren’s view, agape does not concern itself with 
the value of its object. Yet this contrast is somewhat curious. Could one 
have agape for anything, regardless of all value? The Christian God, of 
course, creates ex nihilo; but the Christian is faced with a given world. 
Within that world he lives, and as Nygren would put it, reflects God’s 
agape. Yet he does not love indiscriminately, He does not show agape 
for vice. He may love the sinner but hate the sin, yet in his very doing 
so he is being selective. The objects of his agape are in fact considered, 
He may differ from Plato in what he loves; he may reject Plato’s 
aristocratic choice of the beautiful as an object of love. Yet even if he 
says he loves all that is God’s and not “the world’s,” he is still valuing 
an object, and in this respect his love differs from Plato's more in 
degree than in kind. The distinction which Nygren wishes to draw 
between the Christian lover of all God’s creatures and the Platonic 
lover of the beautiful may be accentuated by the use of the words 
rather than by more substantial considerations. 

Platonic eros, says Nygren, is egocentric, agape is theocentric. 
When Eros is attributed to God, God is made in man’s image; when 
agape is attributed to man, man is made in God’s image, Yet we should 
look at the facts that lie behind this apparent antithesis. The Christian is 
fortunate enough to start from Revelation. He has some knowledge, 
from God himself, of what God is like. The Platonic philosopher, on 
the other hand, must start with his own reason, his own self and his 
thoughts about the world. Thus, in contrast with the Christian, the 
Platonist may appear egocentric. Yet this is not because of any inherent 
selfishness in his character or in his philosophy, but because as a 
starting point he has no alternative point but the self. Our judgment of 
the agape qualities of Platonic eros and the eros qualities of biblical 
Christianity must not be warped by the difficulties (from the Christian 
point of view) with which Plato began, but be determined by the kind 
of love he eventually pointed to, whether seen in men or in God. ‘Then 
we can consider in what significant sense his thought is egocentric. 

Let us then look for nonegocentric features in Plato’s account of 
eros. We shall have to consider briefly the Platonic lover in the 
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Phaedrus and Symposium, but before doing so let us clarify our terms. 
Plato distinguishes, as we must learn to distinguish, self-love from 
selfishness. He holds self-love to be a legitimate care for one’s own soul, 
for what is divine in oneself; selfishness on the other hand is a vicious 
greed to be condemned outright. “In truth the cause of all sins is in an 
excessive love of oneself” (Laws 731E). This excess leads to false 
judgments, false values and ignorant arrogance, Following Plato, there- 
fore, we shall from now on name it “selfishness,” keeping the term 
“self-love” for what Plato regards as a reasoned valuation of one’s own 
self and the laudable desire of improving it.” In the passage from the 
Laws Plato goes on to explain that selfishness prevents us from recog- 
nizing the good unless we possess it. The truly self-loving man, we 
shall understand, will both be concerned for his own welfare and be 
able to recognize, to admire, and to follow the good wherever it is to 
be found. He must respect anyone who is good but yet outside himself, 
as well as whatever good he himself possesses, and must let no sense of 
shame hinder him from doing so.” 

From a consideration of this passage from the Laws then we 
should expect that the Platonic lover both values and desires the Good 
for himself and values and respects it for itself wherever it is to be 
found. Bearing this in mind we can consider the Symposium. Where in 
this dialogue is there an eros which is not only concerned with the self? 
Primarily in the notion that eros involves a desire to “beget and give 
birth in the beautiful” (107C-212A). Eros leads to an outflowing of the 
self. But there is a possible objection. In the Symposium, it would run, 
all such “outflowing” is the result of a purely selfish drive to achieve 
immortality. Consideration of this objection must be deferred for a 
short space, but jet us make one preliminary observation, For Plato 
man at his highest, man when he sees the forms of Beauty and Good- 
ness, lives a life like that of the gods. But how can the gods desire 
immortality, for in Greek eyes immortality is their distinguishing 
mark? Yet the gods, comes back the objector, do not desire. Plato 
specifically says that they are not “lovers of wisdom” (philosophers), 
for they already possess wisdom (203E); and if they possess wisdom 
they no longer desire it. Yet although the gods do not have eros in the 
sense of acquisitive desire, they appear'to act in exactly the same way 
as the philosophic lovers, for they will be seen to beget in the beautiful. 
But to consider that we must wait until we reach the Timaeus.” 

Before leaving the Symposium, however, we should make a 
further point. After Socrates has recounted what he has learned from 
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Diotima about the true nature of eros, Alcibiades bursts in upon the 
assembled company and insists on giving a speech in praise of Socrates 
himself. It seems that the purpose of this speech is to depict Socrates as 
the ideal lover. And what does Alcibiades’ account make clear? Not 
that Socrates is always striving, but that he is a man who displays true 
virtue; that he is, in fact, creative of beauty through his vision of the 
beautiful; that his life is a life of love, but not of mere selfish desire in 
however sublimated a form.” 

Let us now turn to the Phaedrus. Here again we find in the myth 
that the souls of men resemble those of the gods, but that they are 
fallen and must return to their fatherland where they will join the train 
of their kindred divinities. All envy is excluded from the life of the 
gods (247A) and Zeus “arranges all and cares for all” (246E). How 
does this affect the loving soul? Each soul is the follower of one or 
other of the gods (252C). In accordance with this affiliation it chooses 
an object for its love and “fashions and adorns him like a statue, as 
though he were a God, to honor and worship him.” Love of the forms, 
of Beauty in particular, once again leads the lover to an overflowing act 
of goodness. He does not merely “desire” his love-object; he worships 
him and cares for him. He both reveres him and finds him the sole cure 
for his greatest troubles (252AB). In short, he is like the gods in that he 
exhibits no envy (253B) towards his beloved and no meanness, but 
seeks to make his beloved godlike. There is here a noble blend of the 
desiring and the self-giving aspects of eros.” 

We have seen that the soul of the lover, like the souls of the gods, 
has no envy. Should we assume from this that the gods too have love 
and show love for what is below them? There are a number of isolated 
passages in the dialogues which seem to suggest that Plato (or Socra- 
tes) had a notion of a nonappetitive down-flowing love of God or the 
gods for men. These passages may be explained away as metaphorical, 
or as not in fact concerned with love at all, or as concessions to popular 
speech and thought, but they deserve a brief mention. In the Apology 
Socrates is made to speak of God’s care for the Athenians (31A); in the 
Republic the gods are the source of what is good in the world, but not 
of what is evil (378C, 380C, 617E); in the Laws God in the days of 
Kronos was a lover of man (713D).” But let us disregard these small 
and vague pieces of evidence and turn to the Timaeus. Here we find 
Plato’s myth of the production of an ordered cosmos by the Demiurge. 
Why does the Demiurge act as he does? For Plato it is because he is 
good (29E) and has no envy—the theme of the Phaedrus once again. 
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Since he is good, says Plato, he wants all things to be as like himself as 
possible. In other words to be good means, even in God’s case, to do 
good, to want to do good. And here there is no possibility that this 
desire to do good is a mere striving for immortality, for the Demiurge 
is immortal. The fact is that the Demiurge is good, and being good he 
acts in the way the perfect lover acts. The lover works on his beloved 
like a statue, to adorn him; the Demiurge works on the world to make 
it good, Is it not apparent that Plato regards the highest form of love as 
the equivalent of perfect and creative goodness? The Demiurge in his 
actions is the prototype of the true lover. Socrates, in the Symposium, 
seems to have modelled himself after him.” 

It is not possible in the present essay to give details of further 
“unselfish” features of eros in later writers of antiquity, but a very few 
indications may be of value. Let us quote two passages from Plutarch’s 
almost forgotten dialogue Amatorius: “By means of Eros the goddess 
(Aphrodite) takes away the satiety of pleasure and produces friendship 
and fusion” (756E).” 

“But in the case of lawful wives intercourse is the beginning of 
friendship, a kind of sharing in great mysteries. Pleasure is short, but 
the respect and kindness and mutual affection (agapesis) and loyalty 
that spring from it every day show that the Delphians are far from mad 
when they call Aphrodite Harmony’ ” (769A). 

We cannot linger over Plutarch, but at least a few words should 
be said about Plotinus and later Neoplatonism. The most important 
factor to be discussed is the development of what Nygren calls the 
“Alexandrian world-system.” In brief, Plotinus explains the procession. 
of all (including matter) from the One as well as the return of the soul 
to its source. The first principle, the One, has several names: one of 
them is “Eros” and “Eros for itself” (6.8.15.1). It is a being infinite in 
itself and of infinite power; it has some kind of knowledge different 
from that of other beings; it has its unique kind of will (6.8.21). But 
what of its eros? This is not appetitive, nor upward seeking, for the 
One is the king of the universe, is superior to all and lacks nothing. As I 
have written elsewhere: “The One’s love of itself, with its contempla- 
tion of itself, must be the cause of the other hypostases. Thus, although 
the One’s Eros is directed neither upwards nor downwards it is the 
cause of a movement directed downwards, though admittedly indi- 
rectly so.” * And what of the eros in the human soul? It is the aim of 
all men to return to the One their father. Men must therefore become 
eros, as Plotinus puts it (6.7.22.10).” This eros is not only desire. We 
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have desire to attain the mystical union, but the eros persists in the 
union itself, as the soul comes to share the One’s life and as all 
appetitiveness disappears. 

Even in the ascent of the soul mere grasping is not enough. There 
is a most beautiful passage in Ennead 5.5.8 where Plotinus tells us that 
when in our ascent we have come to the level of the pure forms and 
have recognized intellectual beauty we must wait in patience. All 
action is taken out of our hands; we are somehow dependent on the 
One to bring us to union, not by any new act of salvation, for the One 
is always with us (6.9.8.33-35), but because all striving and all self- 
seeking must be stilled. The text runs as follows: “We must not pursue 
it, but we must wait quietly until it appears, now that we have 
prepared ourselves to see it, just as the eye awaits the rising of the 
sun.” *4 

A few more points should be made before leaving Plotinus. The 
first is that for all his great emphasis on the relation of the individual 
soul with the One—the alone with the Alone (6.9.11.51 etc.) —we 
should not be misled into supposing that lack of concern for others was 
any part of his ideal. It is true that such concern does not show itself in 
some of the more obvious ways—Plotinus finds the tragedies of earthly 
life unimportant—but in his teaching, for he was above all a teacher. 
One of his basic anxieties, however, was that in our zeal to help and 
respect other people we might come to neglect the value of our own 
souls, We are valuable as souls, he urges, and ultimately it is we who 
must help ourselves along the road to the One. The most important 
acts of any man’s life can be performed only by himself. Hence 
Plotinus can write: “Since you can respect the soul in another, respect 
yourself” (5.1,2.50-51). 

Secondly, there is the problem of whether the Plotinian soul, in 
union with the One, loses its personality since the One is impersonal. I 
have argued against interpreting the One as an impersonal Absolute * 
elsewhere, and it is possible here to add one text only to that discussion. 
Comparing human love with our love for the gods and ultimately for 
the One, Plotinus writes in 2.9.16: “The man who loves (philein) 
anything is affectionate also to the kin of his beloved. He who loves 
(agapei) the father loves the children.” 

Finally we should observe an aspect of the soul which is often 
neglected by those who interpret Plotinus. At 6.7.31.17 we read that 
the soul loves the One, moved by it to love from the beginning. For 
Plotinus the soul is the product of the One, not temporally but in the 
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metaphysical order. It is made as it is, and given its powers, by the One. 
These powers include the power of eros. Here the fact that Plotinus 
derives the whole cosmos and everything in it from the One enables his 
concept of eros to be an advance on Plato’s. The soul’s power to love is 
given, along with its existence, by the One itself. And in the act of 
loving that power is actualized by the direct inspiration of the One, In 
a very real sense our eros is caused by God’s nature. 

There is no need to spend long on nonacquisitive features of eros 
in Proclus, for Nygren himself admits them to some extent. He is 
baffled by these features and has to suggest the influence of Christian- 
ity. There is no evidence for that; indeed Proclus was hostile to 
Christianity.” The agape features are more naturally explained as a 
development of certain characteristics already present in the preceding 
Platonic tradition.® And with that we may leave ancient Platonism— 
having noticed a number of those features which do not fit into 
Nygren’s schema—and pass on to the original texts of Christian agape. 

There is little doubt that the word agape, though not the cognate 
verb, is rare, if not unknown, in pre-Christian times.” In itself that 
means little, for in the Christian view all alternative words had obvious 
disadvantages. Eros had commonly a sexual association which for a 
time at least rendered it unsatisfactory to Christians, What matters is 
not why agape might be used, but what it in fact means when it is used. 
Has it any eros features? According to Nygren agape is first and 
foremost God’s love and its unique character in the New Testament is 
that it is freely bestowed, regardless of men’s deserts. Nygren quotes 
the saying “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners” (Mark 2:17); 
and claims that this turns Jewish values upside down.“ Yet it is hard to 
see how this means disregard of the righteous. Clearly in Jesus’ view 
they needed less help than the others. “They that are whole have no 
need of a physician, but they that are sick” (Mark 2: 17). 

Nygren thinks he finds confirmation of his view in the parables. 
Let us consider a few passages. In his interpretation of the Parable of 

the Prodigal Son, Nygren concentrates on the rewards bestowed on 
the returning prodigal and forgets the father’s words to the son who 
had remained at home. ‘These are as follows: “My child, you are always 
with me, and all my goods are yours” (Luke 15 :31). The meaning is 
clear. All that the father can give is already given to the obedient son. 
And he who has all should not grudge anything to any man, particu- 
larly to the man who repents. Heaven rejoices over the return of a 
sinner (Luke 15:7); but there is no question of the just not receiving 
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their reward. “They shall shine forth like the sun in their Father’s 
kingdom” (Matt. 13:43). 

A similar neglect of detail can be seen in Nygren’s treatment of 
the Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard (Mark 20:1-16). Nygren 
notices that those who have worked for only one hour receive the same 
as those who have toiled all day. He comments that in a human 
framework this seems unfair, but that it indicates that within a religious 
framework the merits of the laborers are not taken into account. But 
the point of the story is the same as that of the Prodigal Son. He who 
comes to work, even at a late hour, receives, in God’s eyes, the fullest 
benefits of His love. Yet even the man who works one hour has done 
some work. He is paid for his work; those who do no work are not 
paid at all! “Take away the talent from him and give it to the man who 
has ten talents. . . . Cast the unprofitable servant into the outer dark- 
ness” (Matt. 25:28-30). 

Nygren tries to defend his neglect of the notion of man’s working 
with God (2 Cor. 6:1; 1 Cor. 3:9) by the theory that the original agape 
deposit was weakened and corrupted even within the New Testament. 
Naturally he has nothing to say about the Epistle of James—the epistle 
of straw—but he finds that even in John, the apostle who formulates 
the position “God is Agape” (1 John 4:8), corruption has set in: 
one especial vice has appeared, namely that agape has become “par- 
ticularization.” ê The love of the Christian community is to be 
admired as being directed to its own members (John 13:35). Accord- 
ing to Nygren “love in John is limited to the narrower circle of the 
‘brethren,’ ” It is extraordinary, however, that he is worried by such 
passages, for it seems natural and right that the Christians should have 
loved one another and should have recognized the value they had each 
attained by their faith. Paul at least urges them to recognize themselves 
as in some sense a class apart (2 Cor. 6:14). 

It is primarily in the Synoptics and in Paul that Nygren claims to 
find that God’s agape is all-important, while man’s response is no act of 
his own but simply a reflection of God’s love. Citing Luther with 
approval, Nygren remarks that “In relation.to God and his neighbor 
the Christian can be likened to a tube, which by faith is open upwards, 
and by love downwards.” * Christian agape, in Nygren’s view, must be 
like God’s agape, always directed downwards. But men, even if 
originally made in God's image, are not God; and it would seem 
natural that God’s love would seek to raise them and enable them to 

raise themselves. Hence we may take the question of self-love as a test 
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to regard it as unchristian? 

Nygren’s starting point is Luther’s dictum, based on Jobn 12:25 
(and perhaps Luke 14:26), that to love is to hate oneself. Let us 
consider these contexts briefly. In Luke we are told that unless a man 
hate his father and mother and brothers and sisters and even his own 
psyche he cannot be a disciple. The emphasis here would certainly 
suggest that the most valuable thing any man possesses is his own 
psyche. It is implied that it is harder to give this up than all the rest. In 
man, therefore, concern for others js assumed to be secondary to 
concern for one’s own psyche. Unfortunately, we cannot be too 
precise about this passage because the meaning of “psyche” (“life” or 
“soul”) is not certain. Let us turn to John. There also, however, the 
ambiguous “psyche” occurs. 

What does this “hating one’s psyche” mean? The most natural 
explanation is in terms of, for example, Matthew 10:39: “He who has 
found his psyche [“soul”?] will lose it and he who has lost it for my 
sake will find it.” All worldly values, therefore, are to be counted as 
nothing when compared with the religious call. It is hard to say that 
“hating one’s psyche” means that one should literally hate oneself (cf. 
Eph. 5:29), because, if our interpretation is correct, this would also 
involve our hating our father and mother and brothers and sisters—and 
neither Luther nor Nygren would call such hatred the mark of Christi- 
anity. In fact “hating one’s psyche” is probably to be interpreted as the 
denial of oneself, the giving up of one’s earthly concerns that Jesus 
calls for in Luke 9:23. 

The crux of our problem lies in the confrontation of two texts: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Matt. 22:39) and “Love 
seeketh not its own” (1 Cor, 13:5). There is no doubt that the second 
great commandment enjoins love of one’s neighbor —there is no ques: 
tion of hating one’s neighbor here; the problem is the meaning of ‘as 
thyself.” The obvious interpretation is that we should love our neigh- 
bors in the same way as we love ourselves. Thus we shall love both 
ourselves and our neighbors equally, because both we and they are 
children of God. Taking the commandment in this sense we can 
compare it with the passages about “hating one’s psyche.” In those 
passages we see that the hardest thing of all to hate is our own psyche; 
in other words, that in our natural life we put ourselves first. When 
therefore he makes use of the second great commandment, Jesus takes 
this fact of natural life as his starting point and commands us to love 
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our neighbor in exactly the same way. A further implication of this, of 
course, is that we should love our neighbor in the way in which we 
hope that God (and our neighbors) will love us (Matt. 7:12). 

Such an obvious interpretation will not suit Nygren.“ His view is 
that the words mean that we must love our neighbor as we have been 
in the habit of loving ourselves. In other words love of neighbor must 
replace love of self. But there is no evidence in the New Testament 
that Jesus meant this. In countless passages he implies that although we 
must love our neighbor we must still hope for heaven, Even John, in 
the crucial 12:25, writes: “He who hates his psyche in this world will 
guard it for eternal life.” Texts like “He who has lost his psyche will 
find it” imply that we ultimately wish to save our psyche, and that we 
are right to do so. Matthew 6:1 is good evidence here: “Take care not 
to act justly before men with a view to being seen by them. If you do 
not obey, you do not gain your reward from your Father in heaven.” 
Hope of Heaven, fear of Hell cannot be left out of the New Testa- 
ment. And Heaven and Hell are fates laid up for the self.“ “Be ye 
perfect, as your Father in Heaven is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). 

What then of “Love seeketh not its own’? There is no difficulty 
in seeing that this passage is in accordance with the interpretation of 
self-love that we have outlined. In 1 Corinthians Paul is attacking 
excessive selfishness— which Plato had attacked in the Laws. But Plato’s 
condemnation of selfishness did not prevent him from hoping to per- 
fect the self. There is no reason why it should have prevented Paul 
either. Armstrong has succinctly summarized this conclusion as fol- 
lows: “I do not quite know where the idea that Christian love is 
non-eudaimonistic came from—certainly not from the Gospels.” * 

What presumably worries Nygren is that man may be able to 
contribute to his own justification, But unless man is to be reduced to a 
creature deprived of any power of choice or free will, a mere puppet, 
he must be able to contribute to his own salvation in some way. There 
is no question of man’s cooperation with God (2 Cor. 6:1) * not itself 
being a gift from God. As Streiker says: “A man can no more be saved 
by his own efforts than he can be born by his own efforts.” God’s 
initiative and grace are required. But unless man is to be a puppet, he 
must be free to accept or to reject what is offered. Even if we accept 
Nygren’s language, the language which says that man must simply 
reflect God’s agape, we must admit that only a puppet could reflect 
without deciding to do so.” And this decision is some kind of “cooper- 
ation,” and indeed the cooperation of which Paul speaks and to which 
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Jesus doubtless refers when he pronounces moral and religious direc- 
tives like “Love thy neighbor.” 

As far as concerns the idea that all ultimately comes from God, the 
difference between the New Testament and the thought of, for exam- 
ple, Plotinus, is, we can now see, much narrower than Nygren would 
have us suppose. In Plotinus everything, even our eros, derives from 
the One and is caused by the One; in the New Testament the faith that 
justifies is entirely God’s gift, as is the life of those to whom it is given. 
But both in the Evneads and in the New Testament men can reject the 
possibility of salvation by a misguided or perverse act of the will. 

Nygren says explicitly ” that “love in loco iustificationis cannot be 
anything but Eros, or man’s way to God.” It is not love of God, but 
faith which justifies. Yet here again it seems that schematization is what 
causes the trouble. Nygren seems to hold that the problem can only be 
expressed as sola fides versus fides caritate formata. What he neglects is 
the possibility that we are not concerned with how faith arises in a man 
but with the fact that it is indicated by man’s love while still being 
caused by God’s love for man. If faith can in this sense be represented 
by agape, then Nygren is released from pressure to misread various 
Pauline ideas. Let us observe the following three passages of 
Nygren: * a] “It has Jong been observed by commentators how 
rarely Paul speaks of Agape in the sense of man’s love to God or to 
Christ”; B] “It cannot be a mere accident that Paul thus leaves the 
term Agape on one side when he is speaking of man’s attitude to God”; 
c] “In point of fact Paul was found to drop the idea of man’s Agape 
towards God.” It is clear that despite the call to “Love the Lord thy 
God” reaffirmed by Jesus at Mark 12:30 Nygren is uncomfortable 
about man’s agape for God. Under the impulsion of his curious separa- 
tion of agape from faith he would like to speak of God’s love and of 
man’s faith, but in fact, as Streiker has observed," Paul is prepared 
to use agape of man’s love for God on a number of occasions which 
must not be forgotten (Rom. 8:28; 1 Cor. 2:9; 8:3; Eph. 6:24). 

What Nygren has done to the New Testament, as this very 
limited examination has indicated in part, is to select those passages 
which might suit the theory that agape and eros are inhabitants of 
different worlds and then dragoon other passages into harmony. The 
situation in fact is that just as ancient Platonism recognizes that both 
the agape and the eros motifs are present in love, so they are also both 
recognized in the New Testament. Certainly the New Testament 
emphasizes what Nygren calls agape while Plato emphasizes eros, but 
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the appearance of both motifs in both traditions indicates an agreement 
between the two that love can only be understood in terms of some 
kind of balance and relation between them. That Nygren’s agape and 
eros are not kinds of love but aspects of love has, as we have already 
observed, been the major point of attack on Nygren’s thesis in the 
writings of Tillich, D’Arcy, and others. And now we see that both the 
New Testament and the Platonic tradition are in agreement with the 
psychological theories of Nygren’s critics. D’Arcy remarks that “Ny- 
gren cuts the knot and sunders love and grace, nature and the super- 
natural completely. This does not make a peace between the two but 
only a solitude in which Agape withers.” * 

Much more could be said, but now that we have a clearer notion 
of Greek eros and biblical agape we can more usefully glance again at 
contemporary analyses and criticisms of Nygren’s position. If Nygren 
were correct, then Tillich’s view that “Love cannot be described as the 
union of the strange but as the reunion of the estranged” ™ must be 
wholly irrelevant to Christianity. Tillich holds that by God’s grace 
there is something similar between God and man, that man in fact is an 
image of God. Nygren apparently rejects this view. Only by God’s 
agape can man do anything; and this means that agape transforms man, 
at least superficially, from being wholly unlike God to some kind of 
likeness. Nygren probably would object to this way of putting it, and 
say that fellowship is by God’s descent to man. Yet this cannot mean 
that God descends to man’s moral and religious level, for who would 
accuse God of becoming a sinner in order to obtain fellowship with 
man? The Christian view must rather be that God lived a human life in 
order to help man, to give man the power, to return to Him. 

We are back therefore to the question of eudaimonism, to the 
problem of self-love, And here again we can challenge Nygren that 
self-love is not only biblical but also demanded by many modern 
psychological thinkers. According to Erich Fromm,” love of self (not 
selfishness) and love of others are not alternatives. Rather, all those 
who are capable of loving others will be found to love themselves. We 
may conveniently close with a quotation from The Art of Loving: “If 
an individual is able to love productively, he loves himself too” (for he 
“actualizes and concentrates his power to love”); “if he can love only 
others, he cannot love at all.” 
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assumes that there is a creative /ove in the Demiurge but fails to make clear 
that in the Timaeus this is not stated explicitly. 

2 This is an interesting reminder that eros need not be a mere thirst for 
pleasure even in sexual love. 

°° These topics are treated in J. M. Rist, Plotinus: the Road to Reality 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1967). 

* Rist, Eros and Psyche, p. 83. 

è? Ibid., p. 85; A. H. Armstrong, “Platonic Eros and Christian Agape,” 

. 113, 
7 = Cf. 6.7.35.25 and Rist, Eros and Psyche, pp. 94-100. 

* Rist, Eros and Psyche, p. 95; cf. W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Ploti- 
nus (London, 1929), p. 154. 

# Rist, Eros and Psyche, pp. 71-73, 86-87. 

*Nygren, Agape and Eros, pp. 569-70, 

87 Cf, the allusions at In Rep. 1.74 ff., In Alc. 3-6 (Westerink) and in 
Marinus’ Vita Procli 15 and 30. 

88 Cf, Armstrong, “Platonic Eros and Christian Agape,” pp. 116-17 and 
Rist, Eros and Psyche, pp. 215-16. Armstrong (“Platonic Love,” pp. 120- 
21) suggests that the neoplatonist Hierocles also developed Plato’s thought 
along “unappetitive” lines, but here there seems much more likelihood of 
Christian influence. If this is the case, then he cannot be taken as an example 
of the growth of nonappetitive trends in the purely Platonic tradition. For 
Christian influences on Hierocles see K. Praechter, “Christlich-neuplato- 
nische Beziehungen,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXI (1912), 1-27. 

3 Cf. Spicq, Agapè, Prolégomenes, pp. 32-36 and now S. West, “A fur- 
ther note on ATAIIH in P. Oxy. 1380,” Journal of Theological Studies, 20, 
1969, 228-30. 

* Agape and Eros, p. 68. I do not propose to consider Nygren’s treat- 
ment of the relation betwen Christian and Jewish love. For a critique of his 
rigorous separation see Morgan, Love: Plato, pp. 69-71. 

“ Agape and Eros, pp. 86-88. 

2 Ibid., p. 154. 

£ Ibid., p. 735. 

“ Here is one of the reasons why Nygren (/bid., pp. 151-52) finds John 
17:24 unsatisfactory. 

* Ibid., p. 711. 

45 Ibid., pp. 100-101. 

* The point is made by T. Gould, Platonic Love (New York, 1963), 
p- 47. 
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48 Armstrong, “Platonic Love,” p. 207. 

#1, Streiker, “The Christian Understanding of Platonic Love, A Cri- 
tique of Anders Nygren’s Agape and Eros,” The Christian Scholar, 
XXXXVIL (1964), 334, Streiker compares Philippians 1:6; 2:12. 

50 Cf, D'Arcy, The Mind and Heart of Love, p. 96. 

51 About the fact that the nature of sin and its causes differ in Plotinus 
and in the New Testament there is no dispute. That is not the question, 
however, which concerns us here. It should be added also that Streiker’s re- 
mark (“The Christian Understanding,” p. 339) “In the end, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas recognized, in all that he loves, God loves himself,” needs clarifica- 
tion if its truth-value is to be considered. The Plotinian One, of course, loves 
itself in all things. (Cf. Rist, Eros and Psyche, p. 82.) 

52 Agape and Eros, p. 720. It is hard to see what Nygren would have 
made of Philippians 2:12: “Work out your own salvation in fear and trem- 
bling.” 

ia In his discussion of this problem Nygren concerns himself unduly 
with a rebuttal of Aquinas’ views and insufficiently with the exposition of 
the New Testament as represented by Galatians 5:6. Nygren (Agape and 
Eros, pp. 656-57) cites a number of passages from Aquinas designed to show 
that the faith which justifies is given its form, in the Aristotelian sense, by 
God’s caritas. An infusion of God’s grace or caritas leads to the possibility 
of a free choice. And a free choice of God is faith in Him. According to 
Nygren this means that the infused caritas provides the form of faith. I take 
him to mean that when man becomes loving, he then has the form of faith. 
It is not our immediate concern to examine Aquinas’ view, but if Nygren 
had considered Galatians 5:6 at this point he would have recognized a theory 
which sidesteps his own argument with Aquinas. 

Elsewhere (p. 128) Nygren does comment on Galatians 5:6—he trans- 
lates the relevant words as “faith working through love.” He holds that this 
means that “in Paul the ethical life of the Christian, or his love for his neigh- 
bor, is referred to faith as its religious basis.” The translation of the Greek 
is almost certainly satisfactory (cf, C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom-Book of 
New Testament Greek? [Cambridge, 1960], p. 26—the New English Bible 
has as a preferred reading “faith active in love”); but in Galatians not the 
ethical life of the Christian but justification is in question. The most natural 
explanation is that Paul is speaking of a certain kind of faith, a faith that 
shows itself by love, a faith in fact inseparable from love. We need not 
rely on the much-abused epistle of James (2:17-19) for the idea that there 
are other kinds of faith possible. Paul himself speaks of them (1 Cor. 13:2). 

The attitude of Luther (the source of Nygren’s schematization, Faith 
versus Love) can be seen from the following passage of his Lectures on 
Galatians, 1535, directed against such a supposed schematization (Luther’s 
Works, Vol. 27 [St. Louis, 1964], 28): “In this manner they completely 
transfer justification from faith and attribute it solely to love as thus de- 
fined. And they claim that this is proved by St. Paul in this passage ‘faith 
working through love —as though Paul wanted to say: ‘You see, faith does 
not justify: in fact it is nothing unless Jove the worker is added, which forms 
faith’ That Luther himself recognizes, however, that Galatians.is con- 
cerned not with faith versus love but with a loving faith is clear from his 
1519 Lectures (Luthers Works, p. 335): “But the faith which our theo- 
logians call ‘infused’ is without love.” The differences between our interpre- 
tation and thar of Luther is basically only a semantic one. Luther says that 
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loving faith is true faith which justifies; other faiths are feigned faiths. We i| 
say that there is a loving faith which justifies and other faiths which do not. | 
‘The latter is the more scriptural formulation. 

3t Agape and Eros, pp. 124-25. 

5 Streiker, “The Christian Understanding,” p. 337, following P. S. 
Watson in a translator’s note to Nygren, Agape and Eros, p. 124. 

5 Agape and Eros, p. 96. 

5? Tillich, Love, Power and Justice, p. 25. 

8 E, Fromm, The Art of Loving (New York, 1956), pp. 49-50. 


From The Philosophy and Theology of Anders Nygren, 
edited by Charles W. Kegiey. Copyright © 1970 by the | 
Southern Ilinois University Press, and reprinted by permission. 
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Neopythagoreanism and ‘Plato’ s’ second letter 


he discussion of the éeyat of the world in Sextus Empiricus 10, 
248-284 is very confused. Doctrines appear to be attributed now 
to the Pythagoreans, now to Plato. It seems probable that either 

Sextus or his source or both were unaware of the precise origin of many 
of the ideas they were dealing with. It is certain that in the last 
century B.C. and the early centuries A.D. there was a mass of writings 
in circulation which purported to be of early Pythagorean origin and 
which attempted to bring the Pythagoreans into close relationship with 
Plato. One can recall the treatise which has come down as the work of 
Ocellus Lucanus,! but which probably dates from the early first 
century B.C. According to a letter preserved by Diogenes: Laertius 
(8.80) and attributed by him to Archytas, it was Archytas himself who 
found the writings of Ocellus Lucanus and sent them to Plato.” The 
reply which Plato is supposed to have made to this letter is also 
preserved — it is Epistle Twelve in our collection. It is of interest there- 
fore to examine the credentials of this letter in more detail. On doing 
so, we find that our earliest knowledge of it comes from Diogenes’ 
report of the grouping of Plato’s writings in tetralogies by Thrasyllus. 
Thrasyllus’ ninth tetralogy apparently included the thirteen supposedly 
Platonic Epistles (D.L.3.61). Diogenes mentions the grouping of the 
Platonic works by the grammarian Aristophanes and alludes to the 
letters in this connection, but he does not tell us how many there were. 
We cannot be sure therefore that our Epistle Twelve was in Aristo- 
phanes’ collection. Indeed, if it is to be connected, as seems likely, with 
the appearance of the supposed writings of Ocellus Lucanus in the 
first century B.C., then Aristophanes could not have known it. 


1 See the text and commentary of R. Harder, Newe Philologische Untersuchungen 
1 (Berlin 1926). 

2 This letter (as well as Plato's reply) is said by H. Thesleff, “Okkelos, Archytas 
and Plato”, Eranos 60 (1962) 34 to be designed for a Roman audience. This is 
probably correct, and if so, Thesleff’s date for the letters (early second century 
B.C.) is too early. A more satisfactory date would be some time shortly after or 
contemporary with the activity of Nigidius Figulus at Rome. It is significant 
that Varro is the first author to know Ocellus’ treatise (ap. Censorin., 4.3, 
D.-K. i, 440.5). 


It is probable therefore that ‘Plato’s’ Twelfth Letter appeared at the 
earliest about 80 B.C. and at the very latest in the time of Thrasyllus, 
the astrologer of the Emperor Tiberius. Since the supposed writings of 
Ocellus are certainly of Neopythagorean origin, we may assume that 
the Twelfth Letter is from a similar source. Now in three of our manu- 
scripts (Burnet’s A, O and Z) there is a note after Epistle Twelve 
saying that some people deny that it is from Plato’s hand. It has often 
been supposed that this note goes back to Thrasyllus himself. 
Thrasyllus’ own philosophic penchant was for Pythagoreanism, and if 
pseudepigrapha relating to the writings of Ocellus Lucanus were in 
circulation he is most likely to have known of them. The letter probably 
dates back to well before Thrasyllus’ lifetime, though he himself may 
have been aware that its genuineness was denied. At any rate, it seems 
certain that although it is in fact spurious, Thrasyllus included it in 
his collection. Even if the sentence containing the doubts about its 
authenticity was written by Thrasyllus himself, it seems from 
Diogenes’ account that he nevertheless included this letter with the 
genuine (3.57) works of Plato. 

If Thrasyllus then could either deliberately and disingenuously 
insert what he knew to be a non-Platonic letter into the Platonic 
corpus, or if, as is more likely, he could be deceived by his Pythagorean 
acquaintances (some of whom may have known something of the 
provenance of the letter and of the work of ‘Ocellus’ himself) into 
regarding the Twelfth Letter as genuine, we may be permitted to enter- 
tain doubts about his ability to discern true from false in the case of 
the other letters also — particularly in the case of any which might have 
Pythagorean content. He might come across such a spurious letter 
among the philosophers of his own acquaintance. 

In such a doubting frame of mind we may turn to the notorious 
Epistle Two. After showing that many of the arguments against the 
Platonic authorship of this letter are not particularly strong, Bluck® 
has recently concluded that it is spurious. It is not possible to re- 
examine here all the arguments for and against Platonic authorship, 
but a little may perhaps be said about the famous passage on the 
Three Principles (312 D-313A) in the light of our present opinion of 
Thrasyllus’ acumen as a critic. The question is: Could these mysterious 
words of the Second Epistle about the Three Principles be of Neo- 
pythagorean origin? Could Epistle Two come from the same source as 


3 R. S. Bluck, “The Second Platonic Epistle”, Phronesis 5 (1960) 140-151. 
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Epistle Twelve and the writings of Ocellus Lucanus? We should be 
much helped if we knew what the King of All, the Second Things and 
the Third Things were, but agreement on this point seems impossible 
to achieve. All we can be certain of is that the author is thinking of 
some kind of scale on which, presumably, three kinds and three levels 
of reality can be distinguished. 

All attempts to show that Plato himself was the author of the 
Epistle assume that he would have been willing to schematize his Three 
Principles. The fact that no agreement has been reached on what these 
Principles are seems to indicate that we may be looking for something 
in Plato which Plato himself would not have wished us to seek. Indeed 
it seems hard to see what three Principles might have been found by 
Plato himself in his own writings. The King, we may say, is the Form 
of the Good, which at Republic 509D is king of (Bactdevewv) the In- 
telligible World. But if the ‘seconds’ are Forms, what are the ‘thirds’? 
It seems difficult to say with Bluck that they are Forms as well. 
Perhaps they are material objects? But are material objects perfect for 
Plato, as the ‘thirds’ are perfect at 313A (obdév oru torotcov). Some 
people have suggested that these ‘thirds’ are the World-Soul, but if so 
why are they plural? Perhaps they are the lesser gods of the Timaeus, 
but if so can they be described as perfect? Altogether it seems as if no 
purely Platonic solution can be found. 

The Neopythagorean Moderatus thought he had found three Ones 
in Plato’s Parmenides.® In this passage of the Second Letter there are 
not three Ones, and therefore there is no interpretation of the Par- 
menides, but there are three Principles. Could the author of the passage 
have known a Pythagoreanism with three Principles? There is no 
indication of such Principles in Neopythagoreanism as we know it 
before Moderatus, but our knowledge is scanty and the possibility 
should not be ruled out. We know that Moderatus held to three 
Principles; it is possible that such a tradition was current before 
Moderatus. These Principles are not, of course, Ones; indeed the 
second and third of them are pluralities. Yet although they have 
nothing to do with the Parmenides, they may nevertheless have been 


4 Tbid. 143. I read nepi with Hackforth, The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles 
(Manchester 1913) and Bluck rather than még: (Burnet). Thus dettepov and 
zetrov become adverbial. 

5 Cf. E. R. Dodds, “The Parmenides of Plato and the origin of the Neoplatonic 
One”, CQ 22 (1928) 129-143 and J. M. Rist, “The Neoplatonic One and Plato’s 
Parmenides”, TAPA 93 (1963) 389-401. 
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part of the Neopythagorean tradition of the interpretation of Plato. 
Might we not therefore propose as a working hypothesis that Epistle 
Two, like Epistle Twelve, is of Neopythagorean origin? It is unkind to 
suggest that Thrasyllus forged it himself, but its origin among Thra- 
syllus’ spiritual forebears seems most likely. We see from the example 
of Epistle Twelve that, whether deliberately or not, Thrasyllus admitted 
a spurious letter into the collection — a letter, what is more, of Neo- 
pythagorean origin. A mistake once made can easily be repeated. 


University College, Toronto. 
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THE USE OF STOIC TERMINOLOGY 
IN PHILO’S QUOD DEUS IMMUTABILIS SIT 33-50 


The fact that there are such widely divergent estimates of the merits of 
Philo as a thinker--Dodds, I suspect, somewhere said that he had the mind of a 
magpie, and condemned his "theosophical maunderings" with his customary vigour, ! 
while Wolfson makes him one of the seminal intellects of the Western and more- 
than-Western worlds--can hardly be explained, at least in academic company, in 
terms of mere taste or of racial or religious bias. In such a situation it is 
always worth while to consider the possibility that the root of the problem is 
methodological, that those who disagree so sharply are talking past one another. 
At least the hypothesis need not be rejected out of hand, and if agreement 
about what (if anything) Philo has to say to us is ever to be reached, perhaps 
there is no short cut to be found, no alternative route to be followed than the 
minute and painstaking enquiry that writing a good commentary seems to demand. 
For we may be able to detect something of a man's mind if we see how he works in 
detail. At least some such supposition lies at the root of what I shall say, 
thereby relieving it from the mere pedantry of source-hunting; and the Quod Deus 
provides as good a starting point as we need. I propose, therefore, to look at 
a few details of Philo's treatment of what may plausibly be labelled Stoic 
themes in this work, and to draw al] my examples from the material to be found 
in chapters 7 to 10. Some points that I raise will have been dealt with more 
fully at various of your other colloquies, and for that I apologize, but I hope 
that the different context in which I am presenting the material will provide a 
certain relief from whatever repetition there is. It is my hope that in passing 
I shall not only illuminate our particular section of Philo's text, but that I 
shall shed at least some reflected light on the methodological weaknesses under- 
lying von Arnim's collection of fragments of the Old Stoa, thus giving a certain 
guidance to the casual reader. 


II 


In section 35 Philo alludes to the Stoic theory that different kinds of 
unity are present in different kinds of bodies (SVF II 458); he alludes to the 
cohesion (€€ts) of stones and of bits of wood,? and mentions (to discuss later) 
that while we speak of €&us in inanimate objects, we should use the term vous 
for plants, ẹuxń for animals and àoyuxì puxi for human beings. Sticks and 
stones seem to be the standards; they are mentioned by Sextus Empiricus,? and 
ps.-Galen* at least has stones. At any rate the general thesis is certainly 
Stoic, and Stoic too is the association of it with mvetua. But when we come to 
the description of tveXua itself, problems arise. Philo describes g&us as a 


E.R. Dodds, “The Parmenides of Plato and the Origins of the Neoplatonic 
One," C.Q. 22 (1928) 142. 

2CF. Leg. ALL. 2.22. 

3adv. Math. 9.81 (SVF II 1013). 


y “SVG II 716; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom, II, p. 487 Pott. (SVF II 714), but 
this may depend on Philo himself. 


breath "returning to itself." Alluding then to the "tension" (tóvos) of tvedue, 
he says that the tvedya begins to extend itself from middles to extremes in a 
perpetual movement back and forth. The movement is thus continuously back and 
forth and follows a double course, such as athletes imitate when they run up and 
down a stadium. So reading the passage one would instantly think that tensional 
movement is sequential. But this is incorrect. For although Philo knows else- 
where> that tensional movement is to be distinguished from “movement from one 
place to another," he fails to include either in the De Saerifieiis or here in 
the Quod Deus the essential word aya, knowledge of which we owe to Nemes ius and 
to Alexander of Aphrodisias,” and which so puzzled the latter sharp critic. 

For, wonders Alexander, what kind of motion could tension be? Long” has 
charitably assumed that Philo--and Galen, who similarly seems to think of 
tensional movement as an alternation--or their sources are aware of the para- 
doxical nature of the notion of simultaneous contrary motion and have deliberately 
modified the Stoic position. Another view is possible: that they simply failed 
to understand the kind of motion the Stoics were interested in. Neither in the 
relevant passages of the Quod Deus nor in the Legum Allegoriae does Philo employ 
the word éurxw (pervade), which seems to be the preferred term used for the. 
special movement of xvevua.? But perhaps it is not to be laid to Philo's ats 
credit that the account is confused. After all Stobaeus (the doxographica Sik 
tradition in general?) gets it wrong too.!® What then shall we conclude? erhap 
that Philo read Chrysippus too hastily and left out the crucial word apa? oe i 
that he remembered Chrysippus inaccurately? Or that he is using a doxographica 
tradition which is already defective or wilfully unorthodox? But at qeast Me ‘ 
learn something of Philo's value as a Stoic source. | He did not find aa wi e 
he looked, and he apparently proceeded to use the mistaken analogy of tl e sta ium 
to describe the theory, thus adding further confusion by providing what mig 

look like circumstantial evidence 
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In section 41 Philo continues with the distinction. betwest duxh and gious. 
i distinguished from plants by the possession of atodnots, gavtactas | 
Bau ter Us now consider the Secuunt of aicnors. Philo connects the word with 
ctoSeo.s, a “putting in," because it is a matter of bringing what "appears to 
the attention of the mind. The crazy comparison atoSnous-evosecus 1S not 
paralleled in our sources, but might certainly be Stoic. Certainly when Philo 
goes on to describe the treasury of evidence from the senses in the mind, he is o 


Spe Saer. Abel et Cain. 68 (SVF II 453). 
SNemesius, De nat. hom. 2., p. 42 Matt. (SVF II 451). 


7De mint. p, 224, 14 Bruns (SVF IT 442). For atl this see S. Sambursky, 
Physics of the Stotes (London 1959) 29-31. 


8A,A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy (London 1974) 157. 


i i A i -i 3 tex. 
3See further J.M. Rist, Stote Philosophy (Cambridge 1969) 86-87; A 
Aphr. De mist. 216, 14ff. Bruns (SVF II 473); Aet., Plae. 1.7.33 (SVF II 1027), 


etc. 
10stob. Eel. I, p. 153, 24W (SYF II 471). 
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orthodox ground; for according to Sextus, Chrysippus spoke of memory--which 

Philo goes on to mention almost immediately--as a treasury of presentations. ?! 
Orthodox too is the definition of a presentation as an "imprint in the soul," !2 
for this phrase is more common than its alternative “imprint in the regent 
part."!3 Less appropriate, but presumably normal to Philo, is the avoidance 

of the word hycuovixdy and the appearance instead of vots, which is said to 
receive the imprint like wax.!* Nods is not normally used, at least in the Old 
Stoa, for the human reason; and such passages as Marcus Aurelius 12:26 indicate 
that this form of words continued. Noŭs seems to be used of the human reason 
precisely when its relation to God is being stressed, vots itself being 
particularly appropriate to divinity. Philo's use in our passage (and others) 
indicates an influx of non-Stoic thinking, whether of Platonic or of Aristotelian 
origin is necessarily unclear at the moment. More ordinary Stoicism will prefer 
Sudvova, as von Arnim will show. The point, of course, is trivial, unless it can 
lead us to greater matters, such as the form of Stoicism Philo is employing, and 
the Stoic doctrine of forgetting. 


Let us look back at some history. Chrysippus was dissatisfied with 
Cleanthes' account of the nature of the imprint.?5 Cleanthes had said that the 
imprint is “by depression and eminence" (xat’ é€oxiv wa elooxrv), while 
Chrysippus thought that it is “by mere alteration." The effect of this change 
is that Chrysippus has rendered the model less crude, for he argued that if you 
press the analogy of depression and eminence too far, it would seem to follow 
that each impression would drive out its predecessor and memory would be 
abolished. So replacing the wax-tablet, Chrysippus simply compares the soul to 
air. Now which version of the Stoic account, Cleanthes' or Chrysippus', are we 
to say that Philo is following? Presumably that of Cleanthes (or of Zeno 
himself?), for he later speaks of forgetfulness as smoothing out the imprint of 
memory. Now, of course, what Philo says about forgetting simply begs the ques- 
tion. What we want to know is the process by which he, or his Stoic sources, 
envisage the process of forgetting. We recall that Chrysippus’ whole reason for 
objecting to Cleanthes' literalist interpretation, at least according to Sextus, 
was that it would seem to make us forget too much. Each time we receive a new 
presentation in the "regent part," we forget what has gone before, But the 
question that should be bothering us at this stage is how in fact we do forget 
things and why we are particularly likely to forget things at one time of our 
lives (if we are senile) rather than at another. Does Philo's quite inadequate 
account give us the view of Cleanthes--and if so with what did Chrysippus 
replace it--or does it not present a Stoic position at all? The problem is much 
bigger than it looks, for the wax-block model always seems to bring this sort of 


Msext. Emp., Adv. math. 7.373 (SVF II 56). 


12Cf. D.L. 7.46 (SVF II 53), 7.50 (SVF II 55); Sext. Emp. Adv. math 
7.372 (AVF II 56). 


Jag, AIO% Bohr.» De an. p. 68,11 Bruns (SVF II 59); Sext. Emp. Ado. math. 


MCF. De op. mund. 166 (SVF II 57). 


18Sext. Emp., Adv. math. 7.372ff. (SVF II 56). See J. Gould, The 
Philosophy of Chrysippus (Albany 1970) 54. 


difficulty with it. The model, in fact, first comes up in Plato's Theaetetus 
(19}c), and it is assumed that the soul contains a whole host of imprints--a 
doctrine which seems specially designed for explaining what it is to make a 
mistake: we fail to make the appropriate recognition. Two further points 
should be made here about Plato's discussion: first that Socrates is made to 
speak of the perceptions as imprinted on the heart of the soul (tò tis $uxfis 
xéap, 194c), which looks as though it could be an early version of the Stoic 
idea of impression on the “regent part;" and secondly that there is a brief, 
unsatisfactory but illuminating reference to forgetting; those whose wax is 
soft are quick to learn but also quick to forget. If this means anything, it 
tells us that forgetting is explained as “dispositional,” that is, it tells us 
that some people forget things easily (194e), not why Jones forgets this at 
some particular time of his tife--unless the mode? is to be squeezed much 
harder so that we argue that the composition of people's wax varies at different 
times of their lives. The point should be clear to us: the wax-block model is 
not designed to explain forgetting; that is only dragged in en route. 


Aristotle, however, seems to think it will serve this additional purpose. 
When he raises the matter in the De Memoria (450b), we learn that the old and 
the young forget easily because their wax is or becomes unsuitable. But if this 
is the case, we have to conclude that neither Plato nor Aristotle came to grips 
with the problem of forgetting in a serious way. But Philo's comment is not 
particularly useful either. He merely speaks of forgetfulness, the opponent of 
memory, smoothing out the mark. If this is to be taken seriously at all, it 
would suggest that forgetting is caused not by the erasing of one imprint by the 
next, but simply by something happening, some non-imprint-experience happening 
to the block. Such an experience would perhaps be an alteration of the soul, to 
use Chrysippus’ terminology, but it should be explained in terms of the conditior 
of the wax itself. What can we conclude but that as far as our evidence goes, 
the model of the wax-block is unsatisfactorily worked out in relation to the 
phenomena of forgetting, and that Philo adds no illumination on this score? But 
whether his inadequacy is due to his source (Cleanthes?) or whether it is 
uniquely his own, we have no means of determining. 


We cannot but observe, however, that in the sentences which follow the 
Stoic sources are apparently used in a rather sloppy fashion--which may make us 
wary about what Philo has done with forgetting. What we have here is the state- 
ment that the presentation affects the soul either "in an appropriate way, or 
otherwise," and that the other kind of effect is catled a dpurj. The Loeb editor 
identifies some of the carelessness in this and the following Philonic sentence. 
First of all the Stoics do not, in fact, call the "inappropriate experience" a 
Spur at all; rather it is an dgoput.!? Philo then continues by defining dou as 
a nodtn xtvnovs of the soul. Certainly it may be a quibble, but the phrase is 


unstoic. Correct terminology would seem to be popà guxfis én te xatà TÒ yévog. |! 


More seriously, Philo introduces the word rdgos: "this condition of soul is 
called a Spud." But a táðos in the soul is not a dpurf, but a Sout aheovdtzoveal$ 


16Appendix to the Loeb edition, p. 484. 
17Stob., Eel. II, 86.17 (SVF III 169). 
1esyF III 169. 

19¢f, Zeno in D.L. 7.110 (SVF I 205). 
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or an ddroyos xal napa púouv xčvnous. Here xčvnous occurs, of course, but not 
xpdtn névnovs. In fact the context of tp@tos in such passages would seem to be 
quite different. Tpatos, as in npõta xatà pdouv, refers to the original 
impulses (to self-preservation) apparent in young creatures (and humans) at | 
birth.29 I can hardly believe that a section as confused as this is taken by | 
Philo from a specific doxographical source. Rather it seems to be a vague and | 
confused memory of Stoic terminology, which might suggest that the previous 
account of forgetting is non-doxographic also, i.e. that it is Philo's own. 
Unless we are to point to a confused (eclectic?) Stoicizing source for which we 
have as yet no other evidence! Much better to suppose that Philo is using his 
memory. Admittedly Stoic terminology is complicated, and often immensely hair- 
splitting. Such items as npótn xćvnous could easily arise in this way. 


IV 


In section 45 Philo seems to transfer his attention from animals to man, 
from quxrf to àoyuxÀ pux. But the section opens with a flagrant inaccuracy. 
"In such ways," he says, "do animals (ca) excel plants." But that would assume 
that everything he has said up to now would be applicable to al] animals. I 
suppose that animals (and even plants) can be said to possess a regent part;2! 
that is orthodox Stoicism. But, as Philo goes on to say, it is by man's posses- 
sion of bedvova, that is, a regent part of a particular kind, that he is 
distinguished. Yet in the earlier section he has already been referring to 
vos, which is clearly the regent part of man and not of animals. So that there 
is no doubt that despite the tocodtots of section 45 Philo has already been 
distinguishing not animals from plants, but man from plants. But let that pass. 
Let us concentrate on the évdvova that man is said to have. It is able to 
grasp (xatarauBdverv) the natures of all bodies and "things." As sight is to 
the body and light is to the universe, so is vovs to us. It is the light of the 
soul, illuminated by its own peculiar rays, which disperse the deep darkness of 
ignorance. This "kind" of soul is not composed of the same elements as is the 
rest, but rather of something purer and better, the substance of which the divine 
natures "were made" (26nuLroupyotvto). It is therefore reasonably argued that it 
is the only one of our components which is indestructible. Much of this 
"transcends" orthodox Stoicism. Can we identify it as peculiarly Philonic, or 
is ita mélange from a variety of different sources? First of all Philo does not 
seem to envisage the Stoic epistemology. For the Stoics an essential 
Prerequisite of knowledge is an "assent" (ovyxatdé%eous) to an apprehensive 
presentation. Assent is missing in this, as in the earlier section of Philo's 
text. Instead, he speaks not of the grasping and assenting to a presentation, 
but of the "natures" of bodies and things. Thus in Philo’s scheme there would 
be no problem of whether the "presentation" informs us accurately about the 
world" (the thing-in-itself). 


I should tike to make a proposal about one of the origins of this account. 
There is a passage of Sextus Empiricus dealing with the school of Philo of 
Larisa, an ex-Academic Sceptic turned neo-Stoic, in which it is said that accord- 
ing to Philo of Larisa "things" (the vague term again) are “inapprehensible” by 


7°0n this see especially G. Kerferd, "The Search for Personal Identity," 
Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester 55 (1972) 190-191. 


21Cic. N.D. 2.29; Sen. Hp. 121.10 (SYF III 184). 
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the Stoic criterion of "apprehensive presentation" but that they are apprehen- 
sible as concerns the nature of things themselves.?? In other words xatdandus 
is maintained, but it is unhooked from the apprehensive presentation. We grasp 
“things themselves," according to Philo of Larisa, apparently because he 

thought that all presentations are liable to misinterpretation and hence that 
the certainty of knowledge would be lost. To avoid such Scepticism he seems to 
have wanted the mind to contact its objects directly, and if Philo Judaeus can 
be interpreted at all in section 46, he seems to be suggesting something similar. 
The light of the mind disperses the darkness which the “ignorance of things" 

has poured upon the soul. We shall return to this "ignorance of things;" for 
the moment Tet us simply notice that gavtactar do not occur in these sections, 
despite their importance in the preceding section 43. Is Philo then saying that 
pavtaoca. and the Stoic version of their role in perception are relevant 
strictly to perception, not to the process of thought? And is Philo of Larisa 
a possible source for this, a source who would provide the element of certainty 
for "thinking" which is not present in sensation? 


Philo of Larisa can be connected in an interesting way with Alexandria, 
for it was in Alexandria that Antiochus of Ascalon read two books of his former 
teacher which had just arrived from Rome.23 In these books Philo apparently 
argued that the Old and the New Academy were in fundamental agreement. In con- 
trast with that Antiochus of Ascalon wanted to assimilate the Old Academy to the 
Stoa. Perhaps we might suppose that it was more likely to have been Antiochus 
than his master whom Philo Judaeus followed; and there have been those who are 
willing to suggest that Antiochus is the spiritual ancestor of Philo's (and 
Seneca's) notion about the relation of the Platonic Forms to the thoughts of 
God. But perhaps there is no reason yet to overestimate Antiochus’ role here.24 
Posidonius seems a stronger candidate, and even a more likely Alexandrian source 
is nearer to hand in Eudorus, who certainly wrote about the 7imaeus,2> a point 
which cannot be entirely neglected. 7° 


John Whittaker27 has embraced the suggestion of Theiler2?8 that “where 
resemblances occur between Philo, Seneca and Maximus a common source js in some 
22Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pyr. 1.235. 


23Cic, Acad. 2.11. 


24Cf, the remarks of A.H. Armstrong, in Les Sources de Plotin. Entretiens 
Fondation Hardt 5 (Geneva 1960) 424 n. 1. He refers to A. Lueder's Die philo- 
sophische Persönlichkeit des Antiochus von Askalon (Göttingen 1940). 


25Cf. Plut. De an proc. 1013b, 1019e, 1020c. 


26There is also the possibility of Arius Didymus (Eus. P.E. 11.23.3). 
27J. Whittaker, "Ammonius on the Delphic E," C.Q. 19 (1969) 192. 


28W, Theiler, "Philo von Alexandrien und der Beginn des kaiserzeittichen 
Platonismus," Parusta. Festschrift J. Hirschberger (Frankfurt 1965) 199-218; see 
also Theiler's "Philo von Alexandria und der hellenisierte Timaeus," Philomathes. 
Studies and Essays in the Humanities in Memory of Philip Merlan (The Hague 1971) 
25-35. 
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cases Eudorus." Perhaps, but in which cases? Most plausibly in cases where 
Pythagoreanizing may be detected. But if we grant that Philo knew Eudorus, 
how much can we hypothesize that he took from Eudorus? Our present passage, 
which deals with theory of knowledge, more probably arises from the Stoic/ 
Academic fights of a rather earlier period. Philo of Larisa vs. Antiochus of 
Ascalon seems a more relevant bout here. 


A further piece of evidence, perhaps at first sight of doubtful 
relevance, may be inserted at this point. Philo is one of the few ancient 
writers who knows about the Scepticism of Aenesidemus,2% whose intellectual 
history I have speculated on elsewhere.?° And if my speculations are on the 
right lines, it was also in Alexandria that Aenesidemus broke with Antiochus. 
It is presumably with Aenesidemus already in mind that Philo was able to write 
in the De Ebrietate as follows (166-7): 


Now this is complete insensibility, that the mind should think 
itself competent to deliberate by itself on what is to its 

interests, or to assent to presentations of any kind as though 

they were a vehicle of solid truth, for human nature is ever 

quite unable, either by circumspection to discover certainty, or to 
choose some things as true and profitable, and to reject others as 
false and injurious. For the vastness of the darkness which over- 
spreads the world of bodies and mpdyuata forbids us to see the nature 
of each." (trans. Colson) 


It sounds rather like some of our material from the Quod Deus: there too we 
found talk of apprehending the natures of bodies and of xpdyuata; there too we 
found the problem of the "vast and profound darkness." Is this the language of 
Aenesidemus alone, or are we confronted with the general terminology of the 
three-way split between Philo of Larisa, Antiochus and Aenesidemus? At the very 
least we can assert that if Philo Judaeus had access to the ideas of the least 
famous of this trio--and we know from the De Ebrietate that he did--who is to 
deny that he had access to the others? And in theory of knowledge little worth- 
while had apparently been said since that era that he could have known about. 


Let us return to the mind as the sight of the soul. The origins of this 
cannot be identified; it is presumably a topos. Aristotle has something similar 
as early as the Topies (108a11), and I would probably be prudent to give up on 
olxevars adyats; we may have to go outside the Greek tradition for that. But 
the next section is more helpful: this kind of soul was not formed from the same 
elements as the rest. The phrase ths guxfis tò edocs might remind us of the 
Timaeus, but only in a misleading way. We find dAdo ... elos ... duxfis at 
Timaeus 69c, but the specific reference is to the mortal rather than to the 
immortal part. And again although Philo and the Timaeus agree that the cemposi- 
tion of the "immortal" part of the soul differs from that of the mortal, the 
Timaeus deals with the blending of the mortal with the immortal, while the whole 
point of Phito's exposition is that the immortal part of the soul is mot composed 
of the same elements as the rest, but of some other element. What is this other 
element? Clearly nothing Stoic, for it is not the Stoics but Aristotle who 


23CF. De Ebr. 166-205. 


J 30J,M, Rist, "The Heracliteanism of Aenesidemus," Phoenix 24 (1970) 309- 


postulated a special element of this kind, an element which Philo (Quis Rer. 
283) elsewhere refers to as a "fifth substance." We should not assume, however, 
that Philo's source in the quis Rerum is necessarily the same as in the Quod 
Deus, and the fact that in our present passage the phrase "fifth substance" does 
not appear may be significant. What Philo says of it first is that it is the 
element of which the “divine natures," presumably in the heavens, were made. 


It seems quite possible that Aristotle himself did not use the phrase 
"fifth substance."2! In the De Caelo his phrase for the element of which the 
heavens are composed is "first body," and it may well be correct, as Easterling 
argued, that despite Cicero (Acad. 1.26) Aristotle himself did not suppose at 
any time that the mind is composed of the same "fifth" element as the stars. 
Be that as it may, there is no doubt that Cicero thought that he did, and in 
saying so he presumably represented his source, who turns out in this passage to 
be none other than Antiochus of Ascalon (Acad. 1.14). The doctrine that we 
have in the guod Deus looks Tike a blend of the Stoic thesis that both the human 
mind and the heavenly bodies are composed of fire and the Aristotelian thesis 
(vouchsafed in the Dz faelo) that the heavenly bodies are composed of a "first 
body." Such a combination, derived doxographically, I might suggest, from 
Antiochus, might explain why the phrase “£4#th body" does not occur in the Quod 
Deus; after all Antiochus, claiming to follow Zeno, rejects it (Acad. 1.39). 
When it does occur, in Quis Rerum, a somewhat similar process may well have 
occurred, perhaps involving the Euderus as well, if Mariotti's thesis that 
Aristotle in that work posited an incorporeal quinta natura as the substance of 
the soul is to be accepted. 32 And we conclude, therefore, that the later part 
of section 46 seems to derive from Antiochus, a man who plausibly is both inter- 
ested in Stoicism, the basic framework of the whole discussion, in Plato, for 
the Timaeus is very much in evidence (tò ths puxñs slos, ESnuLrovpyovvto, 
ò yevvitoas natip, etc.), and in Aristotle. Antiochus regarded Stoic and Peri- 
patetic ethics as differing only in terminology (Cic. N.D. 1.16),39 and thought 
that the Old Stoa was merely a correction of the Old Academy (Acad. 1.43). 


Now consider sections 45 and 46 together. We have noticed three features 
in particular: 1) a rather sloppy use of terminology; 2) the possible influence 
of Philo of Larisa, or even of Aenesidemus, in the epistemological passage; 3) a 
possible influence of Antiochus in the section about the nature of mind. 

Putting this together, we seem to be confronted with an Alexandrian doxographicatl 
tradition or with the direct use of the first-century epistemologists in 
Alexandria. But a basic question still remains with the sloppiness, here and 
earlier. How much of that is in the tradition and where can we detect the cor- 
rupting hand of Philo himself? The point occurred first in regard to Gua and the 
theory of tension. What can be said for Philo is that Antiochus himself cannot 
be counted on for precision, and the tradition could have passed through other 
hands than his {perhaps even less careful ones) before reaching Philo at atl. 


3lcf. H.J. Easterling, "Quinta Natura," Mus. Helv. 21 (1964) 80. 


325, Mariotti, “La ‘Quinta Essentia‘ nell! Aristotele Perduto e nell‘ 
Accademia," Riv. Fil. 68 (1948) 179-189. Cf. 0. Gigon, "Prolegomena to an 
edition of the Zuderms," in Aristotle and Plato in the Mid Fourth Century (ed. 
I. Düring and G.E.L. Owen (Göteborg 1960} 23; Easterling op. cit. 78-79. 


33carneades had the same thesis (see Cic. N.D. 3.41). 
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Indeed if we are right in suggesting Philo of Larisa as ultimate source for 
some of this material, and Antiochus for much of the rest, we could be dealing 
with an Alexandrian epitome of first century philosophy. Possibly the De 
Ebrietate sections of Aenesidemus could come from the same source. If so, 
Philo s own hands could be completely clean; but the price of that is a 
scissors-and-paste job at this point of his text. 


v 


AOE At the end of section 46 Philo comments that there is a reasonable view 
in circulation that the éudvouve alone is dg3aptov, for, he continues, the 
Father who begat it thought that it alone is worthy of freedom. It ts hard to 
see what the ydo is doing here. Why should its "freedom" have anything to do 
with its immortality. There appears to be only the vaguest connection between 
the two sentences, The connection lies in the notion that the mind is the 
noblest" part of us, that it therefore has the greatest claim to dy%apova, and 
that such nobility would also constitute a right to freedom, freedom from the 
bonds of necessity. The connection is vague, perhaps indicating a switch in 
sources, or a shift from doxographer to Philo himself. The line about dgsaptov 
is the Tink. Is this still Philo of Larisa or Antiochus? Hardly the former, 
and although we have no way of knowing whether Antiochus had platonized his 
senha sufficiently so as to allow the indestructibility of the soul, it remains 


g So we must probably say that the dominant influence of the Philo- 
Antiochus source is now at an end, and, if true, this ending coincides with the 
most interesting (and most discussed) sections of our text. Mind (6udvoua) 
alone is worthy of freedom; the Father (God) has relaxed its chains of necessity 
and granted it a portion, such as it is capable of receiving, of His own 
peculiar possession (tò éxoSovov). Other animals, devoid of mind, are subser- 
vient to man, Man has obtained an ESerovpyoU xat adtoxedevotou yvdung and the 
ability to achieve Exovorov xtvnoiv. In this respect he is likened to God him- 
self (Suovw8etaa aùtğ). Hence, unlike the animals, man can be held morally 
responsible. | These passages have been much debated, most recently by Professor 
Winston, with most of whose remarks I would wholeheartedly agree. Nor would 
I wish to repeat many of the points already raised, particularly those dealing 
with what Winston refers to as Philo's doctrine of "relative free will." But 
perhaps additional light may be shed by some more philological comment. Winston 
has emphasized the similarity of Philo's account of the human will to the 
account given in the Old Stoa, andeven more to that of Epictetus. But inter- 
estingly his language is not Stoic. Take the word éxovoros, for example, common, 
we must suppose, in philosophy since Aristotle's Ethics. It occurs in various 
forms three times in von Arnim's index: SVF III 670, from Philo;35 III 691, from 
Plutarch, 36 where the free will/determinism problem is not in question; and our 
present passage. So if we query von Arnim’s use of Philo as a straight source 


3"Ppeedom and Determinism in Philo of Alexandri. 

g a, Protocol of the 

ae Colloquy: 8 February 1976 (Berkeley: Center for Hermeneutical Studies 
35De Post. Caini 75. 


36De Stoic. Rep. 1043b. 
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for the early Stoic doctrine of freedom, we have no evidence for éxovovos in 
such contexts at all. ‘ESeAoupyds and aùtoxgàcvoros point in the same direc- 
tion: they are not Old Stoic terms. Nor, as far as I can judge, do they occur 
in Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius. [vdun in the sense of "will" that we have 
here is also virtually non-Stoic. According to Farquharson in a note to Marcus 
Aurelius 12.25.17,37 where it is found--but with reference not to human but to 
divine purpose--it is frequent in Aelius Aristides; but that is an exaggeration, 
and where Aristides uses it it seems to refer in a vague, unphilosophical way 
to will-power as opposed to bodily strength.38 Finally before leaving 
linguistic matters, we should notice that near the end of this same Section 47 
Philo uses the term rpdvova which is obviously Stoic, but in a rather unstoic 
sense, when he speaks of doing wrong éx npovovas, "with intent," or "deliber- 
ately," or, as it were, “with malice aforethought."33 As far as the evidence of 
language goes, therefore, we may conclude that Philo does not seem to be 
following a Stoic or doxographical source at this point. What then about the 
content, the doctrine? Can that be seen to be Stoic or not? In what respects 
is the "limited free will" with which Philo is concerned likely to be parallel 
to, or a reflection of, Stoic ideas? 


It is the 5udvova which is said to be free; and this 6vdvora we already 
know to be formed of a substance different in kind from the four bodily elements. 
It is this dudvora which is now said to be possessed of a certain kind of 
freedom. What kind of freedom has Philo in mind in the Quod Deus? The answer 
seems to be provided in section 50, where we are said to have within us in our 
Aoyuouds--which must be associated with the dudvova (as in Plotinus and others)-- 
an "uncorruptible judge” (Svxactiv déwpoSdxntov). This "reasoning power" wil} 
accept what right reason proposes, i.e. it is morally incorruptible. It is able, 
as Philo says, to recognize that it is our duty to choose the better rather than 
the worse. But although we may recognize what is better, we do not necessarily 
achieve it. Hence Philo seems to be saying that we normally recognize our duty 
and are aware of our wrongdoing when we do it. He thus seems to have assimilated 
the Sudvora, the power to recognize the right, though not necessarily to act 
upon it, with conscience (Zrcyxos tò ouveréds etc.), the pure uncorruptible 
judge we meet so often in Philo's work." And reflection on our passage of the 
Quod Deus may help us to resolve some of the difficulties which have been 
detected about that concept. 


Det. 22-23 is illuminating in this regard. Here Philo is explicitly 
dealing with conscience, the "real man" in the soul of each of us, the equivalent 
of an "articulate and rational mind" (éudvoca). Let us recall at this point that 
Richard Wallis argued that although a majority of Philonic texts suggest that 


37Commentary on Marcus ad loe. (Oxford 1944) vol. II p. 893. 


38Cf, C.A. Behr, Aelius Aristides and the Sacred Tales (Amsterdam 1968) 
163 n. 3. 


39Something Tike this occurs at Marcus 8.3. 


4OCf, Det. 23, De op. mund. 128, Fug. 117-118; and generally V. Niki- 
provetsky, “La doctrine de 1'élenchos chez Philon, ses résonances philosophiques 
et sa portée religieuse," in Philon d'Alexandrie, ed. R. Arnaldez, etc. (Paris 
1967) 255-275. 
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conscience is a "transcendent gift of God,” a few "in traditional Greek 
fashion," speak of it as immanent in the soul.*! Wallis saw no real possibility 
of an ultimate reconciliation. Now our original passage of Quod Deus would 
seem to suggest that the "free" 6udvota, composed of a different element from 
the four "Empedoclean" specimens, ts really a transcendent gift of God to the 
soul; and it seems that Wallis' "immanent" passages are less bothersome than he 
supposes. Let us consider them. 


1) The strongest such passage is said to be Decal. 87, a text with 
some striking resemblances to ours from the Quod Deus--so much so that it does 
not seem to provide the kind of difficulties envisaged by Wallis. Wallis 
relies for his inmanentist interpretation largely on the phrase éxdotn quxi 
ouprepuxds xa ouvouxűv, but that merely suggests that conscience is born with 
the soul, that we have some inborn love of virtue and hatred of vice--which is 
exactly what we have in Quod Deus 50, where a doctrine of an innate knowledge 
of good and evil seems to be suggested. (We shall return to parallels for that 
later, for possibly also in section 49 Philo may be saying that we are born 
with an évvoca of xadd xat atcxpd.) We should also note in Decal. 87 that this 
conscience has the knowledge of obligation, but not the power to enforce--which 
is again parallel to the Quod Deus. Quod Deus 47ff. and Decal. 87 could be 
interpreted as in agreement that mind (identical in whole or in part with con- 
science) is a creature in kind and origin distinct from the rest of us; it joins 
the body at birth and, perhaps, leaves it at death. 


2) Wallis next considers Det. 23 and Fug. 131, which identify the true 
man, as we have seen already, with the éacyxos. True, these passages suggest 
that conscience is within us, but whatever its nature and origin that would have 
to be the case. After all the Decal. 87 passage spoke of conscience, "living 
with" us. The real issue is therefore whether what lives within us is part of 
us, or whether the “real we" is something separate from our empirical self, a 
kind of Form of individual in fact. In Det. 23, one of Wallis' immanentist 
passages, this “real man" (b npòs dArfSevav &v9ewnog) is set apart from "us," and 
in Fug. 131 6 danduvis dvSownos is set “over the soul." 


3) That leaves Wallis only with Opif. 128, which describes conscience 
as seated in the soul like a judge. That is ambiguous, or, as Wallis puts it, 
"less definite." In short there are no passages suggested by Wallis which are 
out of keeping with the. “transcendence” theory of the nature of conscience; 
and I am therefore puzzled as to why Wallis felt so hesitant. Perhaps it was 
because he was too concerned to look for Stoic parallels, or reflections, or 
sources. But conscience is related to limited free will, and in that regard at 
least parallels with Stoicism are acceptable, though the Stoics will not provide 
much help on the question of transcendence. 


4) We have already noted that in the Quod Deus the mind is illuminated 
by rays peculiar to itself. A similar idea is associated with conscience later 
in the same treatise, at 135, and we should note that in this area the parallels 
with later Stoics such as Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus which are drawn by Wallis 
are not impressive. The "guardian daemon" of later Stoicism does not seem to 


SIRT. Wallis, The Idea of Conscience in Philo of Alexandria, Protocol 
of the Thirteenth Colloquy: 12 January 1975 (Berkeley: Center for Hermeneutical 
Studies 1975). 
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operate in this fashion. It may be admitted that in the talk of the true man 
there are echoes of Stoic language, but the Tanguage of rays, as also the 
association of the mind with a curiously-phrased doctrine of will and 
conscience, seems to be Philo's own. He may be working on a Stoic base, 
however, for not only are there parallels, as'Wallis points out, between his 
theory of conscience and neo-Stoic notions about our guardian-spirit (though 
not, as we have observed, about its mode of operation), but all this appears 
to be built on a thesis that we are in possession, as we have seen, of innate 
ideas of good and evil. This idea is alien to the thought of the Old Stoa, 
where it was taught that the soul at birth is a blank sheet.*2 But we know 
that Epictetus did accept innate ideas,*? and he may not have been the first 
Stoic to do so. Let us raise the question: what kind of Stoic would be 
prepared to posit them? The answer would have to be, a platonizing one. 

And Cicero provides us with the 'name we need, Antiochus of Ascalon. In book 5 
of the De Finibus, where the views of Antiochus are recounted, we hear that 
children possess the "seeds" of virtue, for we are constituted at birth in such 
a way as to possess the principia of such actions and affections (5.15.43) and 
the "small notions" (notitias parvas) of the greatest things (5.21.59). Semina 
innata virtutum occur again in the Tusculans (3.1.2), and again it seems likely 
that the source is Antiochus. 


VI 


Let us recapitulate. We started with the assumption that our sections 
of the Quod Deus are in a Stoic framework. We found that if they are so 
treated, they give a good deal of evidence of careless presentation--which may 
in some instances be the only necessary explanation, the carelessness being 
attributable either to Philo (perhaps to his memory) or to some intermediary 
doxographical source. As we proceeded, however, we found reason to suggest 
that at least one of the sources for these sections must be connected not with 
the Old Stoa but with the Academy of Philo of Larisa and Antiochus of Ascalon. 
We added further circumstantial evidence that this kind of source might be 
invoked for other material in the Quod Deus and elsewhere in Philo. Finally, 
in considering the account of freewill we found elements of a theory of innate 
ideas which is paralleled in the late Stoicism of Epictetus, but which prob- 
ably originated earlier. This too seemed to point towards Antiochus. 


In making a series of suggestions about source-material, I do not wish 
to eliminate entirely the possibility of mere error or of mere originality on 
Phito's part. But it seems at least plausible that he used not only a 
purely Stoic source, but a Stoicizing source, and a Stoicizing source available 
in Alexandria. Some of the material we have examined has nothing to do with 
such a source as far as we can determine. The language of rays has presumably 
quite another provenance, and the curious entanglement of conscience with voids 
is far, to my mind, from Antiochus, let alone Philo of Larisa. What we have, in 
short, is Philo's own évdvova playing upon Stoicizing as well as Stoic 
material. What you make of the tune is a matter for your individual judgment. 


"pet. Plac. 4.11 (SVF II 83). 


“3Disc. 1.22; cf. 2.11.2, For the absence of innate ideas in the Old 
Stoa see F.H. Sandbach in "Ennoia and Protepsis in the Stoic Theory of 
Knowledge," C.Q. 24 (1930) 45-51, reprinted in A.A. Long (ed.), Problems in 
Stotetem (London 1971) 22-37. 
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THE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS OF THE DISCUSSION 


ON FREE WILL IN DE PRINCIPIS, BOOK II 


Since Rufinus of Aquileia finished his translation of Origen’s 
rept doxGv in 398, debate has raged as to how far the Latin 
text is a fair representation of the Greek original. Rufinus himself, 
in his preface, admitted that he had removed a number of of- 
fensive passages and in some cases had substituted other phrases 
drawn from other works of Origen: ! his justification was that 
Origen’s texts had been contaminated by heretics. As a result 
the question that has arisen is whether these techniques of 
Rufinus vitiate his translation as a whole or whether we can 
readily identify his changes and be satisfied with his translation 
of the remaining parts of the text. I should like to begin by 
quoting from G. W. Butterworth: ? « But when translating Pam- 
philus and when quoting Origen’s letter he (Rufinus) has shown 
himself willing to alter the text, or to omit portions of it, on 
no evidence whatever, and for no purpose except to conciliate 
the prejudices of his readers and to give greater authority to 
his translation. But if he uses so much freedom in framing this 
preliminary defence of his work, we must clearly examine the 
translation itself with critical eyes... » 

Koetschau’s edition of the De Principiis? and Gustave Bardy’s 


1 Praef. 2. 


2 Introduction to Origen: First Principles (Harper Torchbooks, New York, 
1966) XLI. 


3 GCS vol. 22 (Origenes Werke Band 5, Leipzig, 1913). All refe- 
rences to the De Principiis are to the pages and lines of this edition. 
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Recherches sur Vhistoire du De Principiis dOrigéne (Paris 1923) 
mark major stages in the modern scholarly treatments cf our 
subject. Yet for all their value, these scholars have not finished 
the job. In one sense the importance of the debate extends 
beyond the De Principiis alone: if we can identify certain cha- 
racteristics of Rufinus’ translation by a comparison with those 
parts of the De Principiis where the original Greek is extant in 
the Philokalia, we may be able to move tentatively towards 
evaluating the accuracy and reliability of Rufinus as a translator 
in those texts of which the Greek original is no longer available. 
Koetschau, in his edition, has provided a check-list of Rufinus’ 
variations from the original,+ but he adds little analysis of the 
kind of variations they are; nor does he speculate or inquire in 
any detail into why they have arisen. 

There are two ways of approaching the general problem of 
Rufinus’ reliability. We could look at passages in which there 
is very strong reason to believe that Rufinus might be concerned 
to protect Origen from suspicion of heresy, and in which he 
might therefore be inclined to tamper with the text. In other 
words we could look at those texts in which Rufinus would be 
very much aware of his own proceedings and in which « soften- 
ings» of over bold Origenist theses would be clearly deliberate. 
Or again we could look at passages in which Rufinus would 
not be concerned with fears of heterodoxy and in which we 
might therefore hope to catch him off his guard. I have in 
general chosen the latter course, though the section I have 
chosen, namely chapter I of Book III of the De Principiis, does 
contain some passages where heresy might be suspected, and 
certainly one which was conveniently neglected by the saintly 
compilers of the Philokalia. My principal reasons for this choice 
are twofold: one is that I happen to be interested in the question 
of free-will; the second —- which sounds more professional — 
is that it is now widely accepted that an investigator can often 
discover more useful information about the habits of an author 
if he concentrates on apparently non-controversial features of his 
thought or style. 

I propose therefore to engage in a pedantic exercise. I want 


4 Korrscuau, op. cit. (XXXI-XXXVI). 
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to look through the discussion of free will in the De Principits, 
where we have both Greek and Latin texts available, and see 
what Rufinus has done. In a sense I shall be offering only 
footnotes to Koetschau and Bardy, the latter of whom justly 
observed of Rufinus’ Latin that «les grandes lignes» of the 
original doctrine of Origen «en sont fidèlement conservées; » 5 
but sometimes footnotes are helpful to later generations of schol- 
ars. - I shall, of course; have to be selective even within the 
limited area of the De Principiis I have chosen to discuss, but 
I hope that my selection is not the result of any kind of bias 
or parti pris. If it is, I am unaware of it. 

The aim of this paper, if expressed in inflated terms, would 
be to identify and distinguish the worlds of thought in which 
Origen and Rufinus lived, and to isolate substantial divergences 
between them. Some of the variations in Rufinus’ Latin are so 
trivial as to be not even of slight value to this end. Such, for 
example is the passage where Origen suggests that our life on 
earth is likely to be about 50 years, where Rufinus says 60.° 
Unless perhaps this indicates life-expectancy in different parts 
of the Graeco-Roman world — which I doubt — it can be put 
down as a slip. Yet there are sections where different social 
circumstances and different social conditions can be detected. 
An area which seems fruitful in this regard may be designated 
that of crime and punishment. Rufinus seems particularly con- 
cerned to emphasize the role of God as a judge, and to recast 
Origen’s Greek in a legal or judicial mold which is missing in 
the original. So when Origen limits himself to people being 
punished (xoħačopévwv) for disbelief and hardness of heart, Rufinus 
talks of God condemning them iudicis auctoritate.” The end of 
this same chapter provides another example. Rufinus adds a 
vague paraphrase of Origen’s text and goes out of his way to 
describe God as not merely just but just as a judge. It hardly 
needs pointing out that to say that someone is just is not the 
same as to say that he is a just Judge. The thought-contexts 


5 G. Barpy, op. cit. 153. 
é 218.10 = 218.25. 

7 209.4 = 209.18-19. 

8 209.26. 
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are different. Other additions point in the same direction. One 
of them gives us the phrase dum criminum poena differtur,” 
while still another envisages God speaking of punishing pro 
merito delictorum. ® But perhaps the most interesting text from 
the point of view of revealing Rufinus’ judicial and disciplinary 
interests reads as follows: ' « So a horse, if it does not constantly 
feel the spur of its rider and have its mouth rubbed by the 
rough bit, becomes hardened. So if boys (puerilis aetas) are 
not controlled by regular flogging, they grow up into insolent 
youths liable to head straight for vices.» All this is a supple- 
ment to Origen’s text. Rufinus the abbot is gratuitously adding 
in praise of a strict upbringing and indicating a clear moral 
intention. It may be urged that he is not consciously maltreating 
Origen’s text at this point — though we may wonder why he 
put these sentences in at all if that is the case. And we should 
think of the effect on the contemporary reader to help determine 
the intention of the writer. Rufinus may be construed as present- 
ing Origen in a form which stricter disciplinarians (monks in 
Palestine?) could accept. But let us forget the theories and 
simply notice what he has done. 

Our first set of illustrations may have implanted the idea 
that Rufinus’ thought is moving not so much in the sphere of 
philosophical or even theological debate, but in that of a theo- 
cratic society. How far does such a shift appear elsewhere? 
Origen talks of heretics, and of those with whom he disagrees 
within a basically accepted common framework of revelation. 
Normally there is no difference in the language of Rufinus on 
this point: where Origen has éspé8ce. Rufinus has haeretici. ? 
Sometimes, however, Rufinus feels called upon to make additions. 
At the end of Chapter 8, where Rufinus diverges noticeably 
from Origen’s. Greek, we hear of those (i.e. heretics) who intro- 
duce good and evil natures fabulis commenticiis.° The strong 
language is apparently thought desirable. We are no longer 


9 210.20. 

10 213.25. 

1 215,13-16. 

i2 206.13 = 206.25; 224.10 = 224.29. 
83 208.26-27. 
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arguing; we are denouncing. Sometimes, however, it must be 
said, there is a slight tendency the other way: where Origen 
speaks of his own party (i.e. the orthodox) as holding views 
xat tò byéc, Rufinus strangely limits himself to secundum 
nos. “4 

Bardy has drawn attention to Rufinus’ use of the phrase 
regula pietatis; he believes that Rufinus has inserted it to 
emphasize Origen’s orthodoxy and thus to defend his posthu- 
mous reputation. Further comment is possible: perhaps Rufinus 
would be concerned to emphasize the regula pietatis in any 
case. The phrase suggests a structured code of behaviour more 
appropriate to the time of Rufinus than to that of Origen. There 
are two passages where Rufinus simply inserts the phrase $ and 
another where he uses the similar cum omni pietate concordans." 
A further section seems to allude to the practice of confession; * 
the framework is ecclesiastical rather than merely religious. 
Whether public confession is in question does not matter for 
our present purposes. 

A final passage on the rule of piety brings the point home 
clearly. Origen wants to point out that even more than being 
engaged in a search for truth he is concerned above all to main- 
tain piety (Tò ebceBéc) towards God and Christ. We are trying 
to do this, he says, by explaining the many-faceted providence 
of God and by showing how such providence is concerned for 
our immortal souls. Rufinus’ prospective is expressed different- 
ly: where Origen has «in addition to being concerned with 
investigation », Rufinus says that we are not so much engaged 
in debating and resolving problems as in preserving the « rule 
of piety». Perhaps the difference looks slight — Rufinus pro- 
bably thought it quite insignificant — but it is a tell-tale indi- 
cation of attitude. Despite Origen’s concern for the traditional 
beliefs of Christians, his work is cast in philosophical form and 


14 208.12 == 208,32. 

15 Barpy, op. cit., 116. 
16 204.27; 241.28. 

17 238.22. 

216.23. 

19 227.14. 

20 227.32 ff. 
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designed in part as a contribution to philosophical enquiry. 
Rufinus, on the contrary, rejects the philosophical-sounding con- 
cept of quaestionum absolutiones. His context is wholly Christian, 
and thus part of the audience for whom Origen was writing, 
the interested, but as yet unconvinced philosophers, has disap- 
peared. Rufinus has widened the gulf between philosophy — 
viewed as rational inquiry — and the practice of Christianity; 
we shall allude to this question again at a later stage of the 
discussion. 

It is time to look at the problem from another angle. Ru- 
finus is a Latin, translating Origen’s Greek, the product of a 
Greek-speaking, philosophically-oriented society, into Latin for 
the benefit of people for whom a philosophical tradition is 
rather remote. Parallels could be found for a situation where 
concepts transferred from Greek into Latin (as in Victorinus’ 
« translation », or rather adaptation, of Porphyry) may be readily 
intelligible in their original form to Latin-speakers with a 
knowledge of both Greek and Latin (such as Rufinus himself), 
but which may look very different to readers without Greek, 
and therefore unable to identify the original ideas under their 
new linguistic guise. (We know — or should know — the 
philosophical transmogrification of the Neoplatonic eve. when 
rendered into Latin as esse.)?! But Rufinus has done more than 
produce a word for word version of Origen; he has tried to 
show what Origen would have written, and the way he. would 
have written it, if his original language had been Latin rather 
than Greek. In other words Rufinus is not trying to produce 
a crib for Latin speakers, but to create a work of art in Latin 
as he imagined Origen would have written it. This means that 
the stylistic features of Latin have to replace those of Greek, 
and where the Greek is non-rhetorical, but in the different 
tradition of philosophical debate, the Western mode has to 
replace the plainer original. Such a process will entail no 
necessary changes in creed or theory, but a wider use of exempla, 
probably including contemporary exempla, and a tendency to 
moralizing. 

There are a number of such passages in our section of the 


21 Cf. J. M, Rist, Plotinus: The Road to Reality (Cambridge 1967) 37. 
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De Principiis. We should look at parts of one or two of them 
in more detail; they are frequently simple additions to Origen’s 
text. In chapter 13 we read in Origen that it will be profitable 
to grave sinners to be given the chance to recover slowly from 
their condition after suffering various ills on the road (sod wh 
TAXY ouveoyneyivar cig owryplav, &Ahà Beddiov ent tadtyy x Bijvan), 22 
The account is simple and direct, too much so for Rufinus’ 
purposes; he has to add a description of the guilty in flowery 
terms: they are venenis malitiae profundioris infecti.” A little 
later Rufinus develops the medical metaphor in a passage with 
no parallel in Origen’s Greek. We now hear of gangrenous 
wounds (in tumoribus vulnerum), the flowing of malignant hu- 
mours and the seeping of poisoned matter from the veins to 
the interior parts of the body and the very vitals themselves 
(ipse vitalia viscerum penetrabit).* Unimportant theologically, 
you will say. Perhaps, but not methodologically. 

There is some rather similar material in an earlier part of 
chapter 17. Apart from such obvious rhetorical moves as the 
phrase eos... sanitas insanabiles reddat% there are a number of 
elaborate additions to the Greek text which have nothing to do 
with refinements of doctrine or the softening down of unpopular 
opinions. Rather they enable the author to dwell at greater 
length and in more homiletic fashion, replete with additional 
Biblical quotations, on points already made. We can here 
read all about the wicked having the opportunity to grasp the 
full force of the word of God over a prolonged period of time 
so that they will be able to «shudder at the squalid ways in 
which they now delight». The result will be to avoid casting 
pearls before swine. 

Finally we should deal with a section in which Rufinus’ 
variation reflects either his willingness to fall back on the roots 
of the rhetorical educational tradition, such as Vergil, or pos- 
sibly an echo of the more disturbed world with which he himself 


2 217.7-8. 

23 217.24. 

24 217.29-31. 

235 226.17. 

26 E.g. 226.31 - 227.16. 
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was familiar. Bardy and others have pointed out Vergilian 
echoes in Rufinus’ Latin; 7 little notice however has been taken 
of a striking passage in Chapter 19 where Rufinus speaks of the 
defenders of a city undergoing a siege. If the city is delivered, 
the delivery is to be attributed to God; yet that in no way 
suggests that its defenders have not displayed the necessary 
heroism. Although it might appear that the argument reflects 
Stoic debate on the so-called «Lazy Argument», the example 
itself suggests that this is a practical and unintended instance 
of the fallacy of the Lazy Argument rather than a consciously 
adopted means of rebutting it. The example is developed with 
a flourish that is rhetorical; the setting in Rufinus is non-philo- 
sophical. 78 . 

We have already stated, at least by implication, that Ru- 
finus has little understanding of the philosophical context of 
Origen’s work. In saying this we are not suggesting that Origen 
wrote for philosophers, though he may have entertained the 
(vain) hope that philosophically-minded non-Christians would 
be impressed by activities which were primarily designed to 
develop a more sophisticated understanding of Christianity. But 
being versed from childhood in the traditional Greek philoso- 
phical outlook and being well read in philosophical authors, he 
inevitably reflected in his own writings the controversies and 
language of the schools. ” 

Let us look at the discussion in Chapter 2 of the mechanics 
of volition. Origen’s language is basically that of the Stoics, 
though to a degree such language was well established as the 
lingua franca of an increasingly eclectic tradition. In describing 
the nature of action, Origen uses the term 9avtasta to refer, 
as is usual, to the data presented to the senses. There are 
normal Latin equivalents for this word, such as species, regu- 
larly used by those versed in the philosophical tradition. Rufinus 
does not use them, though he does find the need to explain 
to his readers what a avtacia is: id est voluntas quaedam vel 


27 BARDY, op. cit., 43, 126-7; Rurinus, 215.13-16. 

28 For the «-Lazy Argument», H. von ARNIM, Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta (== SVF) II, 956-958. 957 is from Origen’s Contra Celsum, 2.20. 

2 Eusesius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 6.19. 
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incitamentum; ® and a little later we find id est voluntas vel 
sensus; > and a little later id est voluntate quadam vel studio. 
Presumably Rufinus is aware — indeed Origen says so — that 
there is a connection between the appearance of the gavtacia 
and the resulting éeu4 or impulse. Stoics would refer to such 
a pavtacia as a pavtacia épuntixt 33, The most curious part of 
Rufinus’ treatment, of course, is his introduction of the word 
voluntas, where Origen has gavtacte, For a voluntas should 
have nothing to do with the «presentation » of sense-data; it 
refers to the act of the person or animal after he has been af- 
fected by the sense data. Rufinus introduced the explanation 
id est voluntas three times, thus insuring that we realize that 
it is not just a slip. Although generally speaking his translat- 
ion is satisfactory enough at this point, the change he makes 
indicates his lack of familiarity with, or comprehension of, the 
language and doctrine discussed. 

Chapter 3 of the De Principiis provides us with a curious 
instance where Rufinus has clearly feared the import of Origen’s 
text and watered it down, thus making it less philosophically 
interesting. According to Origen instinct in hunting dogs and 
in war-horses is so developed that it seems to come near to 
human reason (dove tyyls nou elvan, tv ottw¢ einw, tod hoyuxod), 34 
Origen is here speaking in his own name; to Rufinus it seems 
necessary to attribute the tendency to blur the distinction bet- 
ween men and animals to other people (aliquibus). The point 
is interesting for, though slight, it shows a mode of behaviour 
in Rufinus which, were it widespread, would destroy his cre- 
dibility as a translator. For he has not so much suppressed 
Origen’s view as attributed it to other people. Are we to sup- 
pose that this is one of the passages he claimed had been tam- 
pered with by heretics? 

Perhaps more significant is the discussion in Chapter 4 of 
the question of cause. Origen makes use of the Stoic concept 


30 196.30-31. 

31 197.15-16. 

32 197.18. 

33 SVF, III, 169 (Stoparus, Eclogai, IL, 86, 17). Cf. BARDY, op. cit., 114. 
34 198.4 = 198.16. 
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of an abtotehis aitia or basic cause. The terminology is tech- 
nical, > and the use of an example shows that Origen is fully 
aware of the technical sense: if a woman displays her body to 
a man who has determined to avoid sexual intercourse, she is 
not the « basic cause » of his changing his mind. By saying that 
a cause is not a basic cause, the Stoics want to suggest that 
there must be other causes as well. In this case the other cause 
is the man’s inability to control himself. What does Rufinus 
do with this? Apart from the fact that, whereas Origen says 
neutrally that the man has vowed to restrain himself from sexual 
intercourse, Rufinus talks more luridly of muliebri contagio, it 
should also be noted that although Delarue printed causa... per- 
fecta et absoluta vel necessitas, Koetschau found no trace of 
perfecta et absoluta in the manuscripts he examined. The lin- 
gering suspicion subsists in Koetschau’s mind that a manuscript 
available to Delarue has disappeared; but in my mind the sus- 
picion is rather that Delarue simply added perfecta et absoluta 
because he recognized that they give the sense required. But 
in fact Delarue has over-reached himself. Perfecta et absoluta 
are unnecessary if we also print (with the Mss.) vel necessitas. 
Suppose that Rufinus’ text originally read causa ei vel necessitas; 
in that case necessitas would supply what was lacking in causa, 
i.e. that we are concerned not only with a necessary but with 
a sufficient cause. Thus Rufinus would have got Origen’s sense 
right. He would be denying that the woman in the example 
provided a sufficient cause of the man’s behaviour. But although 
Rufinus would have got the sense right, he would have betrayed 
his ignorance of the technical philosophical terminology with 
which Origen was himself familiar. The conclusion seems to 
be that perfecta et absoluta is an addition by Delarue to the 
text of Rufinus and should be rejected. What this tells us 
about Rufinus is that if we only had the Latin of this passage 
and not the Greek, we should not be so well aware of the way 
in which Origen has followed the language and formulations of 
the philosophical schools. Rufinus did not understand this and 
was therefore unable to pass it on to us. Here the weakness of 


35 SVF, II, 994 (Prurarcu, De Stoicorum repugnantiis, 1055 F), 997 
(ibid., 1056 B) etc. Cf. J. M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge 1969) 145. 
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the translator is due not to a deliberate distorting of Origen’s 
text, but to his changed cultural circumstances. Of course, if 
we did not have Origen’s original, we should be unaware of the 
technical phrase aùtoteNhs aitia that -he has employed. There 
may be other places where we only have Rufinus where we are 
similarly wallowing in ignorance. 

There is a passage in Chapter 5 which will reinforce what 
we have said about Rufinus lack of familiarity with philosophical 
terminology. The question again is that of human responsibi- 
lity. Origen is arguing, in a traditionally philosophical way, 
that to put the blame for our misdemeanours solely on our 
constitution, that is, on hereditary factors alone, is paradoxical, 
or, in his terms, contrary to what is self-evidently true (nap& tò 
evapyés).*6 Such an appeal to what is self-evident sounds like 
the traditional language of the schools, in particular, of Epic- 
ureanism. Epicurean too — and certainly occurring in Phi- 
lodemus — is the term for «constitution » (xataoxevi). 38 How- 
ever von Arnim, we should notice, clearly thought that the 
whole passage is of Stoic provenance, for he included it in his 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta,” even though tvápyssa does not 
seem to be technical in Stoicism. Be that as it may, Rufinus 
misses the technical language, in apparent ignorance of Stoicism 
or Epicureanism: his Latin, redolent more of rhetoric than of 
philosophy, refers to the naturalem corporis intemperiem and 
to the argument being contra rationem... totius eruditionis, which 
latter word seems completely to miss the point.” We should 
notice that in a later passage where Origen again refers to the 
value of what is self-evident as a criterion (map thy évdpyeiov 
Gnoxewotvra), Rufinus prefers to think in a condemnatory (anti- 
heretical?) perspective of people who aperte insanient. at (Call 
a spade a spade, and a prostitute a whore). 


% 200.5. 

37 See most recently J. M. Rist, Epicurus (Cambridge 1972} 26-28. 

38 Cf. PHttopemus, De Ira, 43.33 Wilke. 

39 SVF, II, 290. 

40 Barpy (op. cit., 113) detects similar watering down of Stoicism when 
Origen’s } tnd gEewo pdvns ouvexopévn An becomes Rufinus quae solo 
bebitu materiae suae vel corporum constant. But the case is less clear cut. 
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Perhaps a further, more subtle, example will help. Origen 
devotes a fair amount of time to discussing the text «It is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
hath mercy » (Romans 9:16). He is primarily arguing against 
rival interpretation of the passage among Christians who used 
it to defend their own (wrong-headed) theories about the nature 
of the freedom of the will; but the discussion itself would have 
application in a wider context: at least by implication pagan 
as well as Christian opponents could be refuted. Origen ends 
his discussion with an all embracing allusion to his opponents; 
they have not explained the implications of the passage. Rufinus 
assumes that Origen is dealing in purely Christian terms — and 
perhaps this is formally correct — but his text is unambiguously 
free from philosophical open-mindedness: bonis dictis haeretici 
frustra calumniam faciant.” 

Rufinus, as we have seen, is translating Origen for an 
audience with its Christian prejudices developed by the habit 
of authority — a different world from that of Origen. Let us 
look at two more minor instances, one of which again has slight 
philosophical overtones. We cannot make progress, says Origen, 
xwple tie imothuns toð oð 3, that is, unless God is aware of 
what we are doing, and presumably giving us his support. Ru- 
finus seems dissatisfied with this. Whether because he is fearful 
of heresies of his own day, or for some other reason, he drops 
the phrase ¿mothun ðeoð and spells out the underlying sense less 
ambiguously: he writes, sine adiutorio dei.“ Our second pas- 
sage deals with the Jess, and here again Rufinus approach is 
almost imperceptibly, but perhaps not insignificantly, different. 
Origen says that the Jews will be expelled from their favoured 
position with God because thev have not lived in a manner 
worthy of their high birth; Rufinus says the same thing, but 
then spells the matter. out for the benefit of those who want a 
more direct, less academic approach: it is the incredulitas, the 
lack of faith, of the Jews which is specifically at issue. A little 
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earlier Rufinus, without direct quotation of the text of Origen, 
has been defending the iustitia dei. * 

We may now turn to a few more substantive matters. The 
most interesting of them is strong evidence in favour of Rufinus 
as a translator. At the end of Chapter 23 there is a section in 
which Rufinus’ text elaborates on Origen’s theory about the 
decline and fall of souls.. There are human souls, says Rufinus, 
which develop such intense wickedness that they become lite- 
rally diabolical. This section of De Principiis is also translated 
by Jerome, with intent hostile to Origen. Jerome comments 
that Origen tries to show that men can become demons and 
that demons may be restored to the rank of angels.” We have 
no Greek for this passage because the authors of the Philokalia, 
well aware that it was risqué, chose to omit it. Rufinus can 
hardly have been unaware that it was likely to cause trouble, 
but he has chosen to include it. The comment we would make 
is that such an inclusion suggests that where Rufinus is unreliable 
as a translator, his unreliability — unless otherwise proven — 
is as likely to derive from other factors as from a desire to 
conceal Origen’s doctrinal unorthodoxy. 

In order to confirm this impression let us look at what 
Rufinus makes of the interpretation given by Origen of the story 
of Jacob and Esau, a tale whose power to evoke the odium 
theologicum is perhaps unequalled among passages of Scripture. 
By the end of Chapter 21 Origen has argued himself into the 
belief that souls are made eis tushy (ad honorem) or siç &tiiav 
(ad contumeliam) as a result of causes operative before the 
individual is born. Origen speaks of npecBivepa. aitias, Rufinus 
of praecedentes causae. But although the doctrine here and in 
the ensuing chapter 22 looks similar, there is a curious variation 
in the Latin of Chapter 22. Origen says that these « preceding 
causes », affected Esau before he came to be in Rebecca’s womb; 
Rufinus speaks of the time while he was still in his mother’s 
womb.“ At first sight it might look as though this were an 
attempt by Rufinus to avoid the suggestion that the soul was 


46 241.13. 
41 Jerome, Epistola 124 ad Avitum, 8. 
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living before it had any contact with the matter of a particular 
person — a theory that would seem to imply the suspect Platonic 
doctrine of reincarnation, possibly even transmigration. into ani- 
mal bodies — but what Rufinus says later, particularly about 
the Jews in the passage of Chapter 23 to which we have already 
alluded, would suggest that he is guilty of mistranslation, not 
of any deliberate attempt to make Origen’s position more de- 
fensible. Although in the passage with which we are now 
concerned Rufinus’ text may look a little, though not much, more 
acceptable to the orthodox, that seems to be merely a coinci- 
dence. We may conclude that the translator was nodding at 
an embarrassing section — but this is not evidence for deliberate 
tampering with the original text. On the whole question of 
predestination it is noteworthy that Rufinus elsewhere follows 
Origen in suggesting that various inconvenient Biblical expres- 
sions should be «softened down», in Origen’s phrase, or, as 
Rufinus puts it, explained from common usage so that we can 
recognize the figures of speech involved.” It is particularly 
striking that Rufinus follows Origen so closely on the interpre- 
tation of this and connected passages of Scripture, since on a 
minor point of wording in the same connection there is one 
place where he does water down the phrase Origen himself has 
chosen to use. Rufinus manages to gloss over the remark that 
as far as our salvation is concerned the contribution of God is 
many times in excess of our own. But again it is possible that 
we have carelessness, or a non-deliberate mistake, or a lapse 
arising in the course of the translation. There appears to be a 
similar inoffensive mistranslation in Chapter 15.5 

The basic purpose of our pedestrian inquiry has been to 
try to see whether in the discussion of free will in Chapter 1 
of Book 3 of the De Principiis, where we have both Rufinus 
Latin and the original Greek, as excerpted in the Philokalia, we 
can recognize how much confidence should be placed in Rufinus 
as a translator. Now as I have already observed, it may be 
objected to this procedure that we have selected a comparatively 
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innocuous passage of the De Principiis. Our answer is that we 
have selected a typical passage, and it is a typical passage which 
we need to use. Clearly there are passages in Origens De 
Principiis which were offensive to the orthodox; and many of 
these can be found in the letter of Justinian to Mennas, among 
the anathemas pronounced against Origen at the Council of 
Constantinople in 553, and elsewhere. But such passages are 
not typical, and Rufinus’ treatment of glaringly objectionable 
material cannot sensibly be taken as an index of his general 
accuracy as a translator of Origen. 

But from another point of view an examination of such a 
comparatively harmless section .as this discussion of free will 
enables us to observe Rufinus unobserved. What we have just 
been looking at are no obvious deformations of the text due to 
a desire to save Origen from accusations of heresy, but the 
more subtle and often unconscious changes which arise from 
Rufinus being a product of Latin rather than Greek culture, 
from his Latin desire for rhetorical embellishment and Vergilian 
echoes, and from his emphasis on law and the judiciary, rather 
than on philosophical enquiry and the quarrels of the schools. 
Of the world in which Origen himself moved and thought it 
appears from our study that Rufinus was largely ignorant. Can 
we detect this ignorance in other parts of his translation of the 
De Principiis and elsewhere, and thus recognize where mislead- 
ing impressions of the original may be found? That is the ques- 
tion which needs to be investigated before any final estimate 
of the value of Rufinus translations can be made. It is an 
arduous task, for it means inspecting references to law, justice, 
punishment, discipline, heresy, philosophy, ete. throughout the 
vast bulk of Rufinian Latin which survives. Until it has been 
accomplished, however — and perhaps it will never be accom- 
plished — what sort of provisional hypothesis can we be content 
with for working purposes? Surely that apart from the specific 
passages of Origen’s text which have come down to us obelized 
as objectionable we can usually accept Rufinus as an appro- 
ximately satisfactory authority for the bare bones of what Origen 
had to say, if not for his intention or intellectual context. 


IV 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STOIC LOGIC 
IN THE CONTRA CELSUM 


There are many problems still unresolved about Origen’s 
philosophical training and interests. Dealing with the famous 
passage, quoted by Eusebius, where Porphyry reviewed Origen’s 
perverse amalgamation of a Greek education with a barbarian (i.e. 
Christian) life-style, scholars usually comment on the Platonic and 
Neopythagorean authors Origen is stated to have read: Numenius, 
Cronius, Moderatus and the rest. But it is less commonly noted that 
Porphyry also mentions the Stoics Apollophanes, Chaeremon and 
Cornutus,! and it should not be assumed that it was only in regard to 
the methods of allegorical interpretation that he was indebted to 
them. Not, indeed, that anyone would deny that the Stoics exerted 
considerable influence on Origen; lip-service is always paid to that 
fact. And although Spanneut’s book on the Stoicism of the Fathers 
ends with Clement,? Origen’s debt to the school, particularly in 
ethics, has normally been noted. With regard to the Contra Celsum 
an article by Henry Chadwick in 1947 drew particularly detailed 
attention to the Stoic material to be found there; indeed he lists most 
of the relevant passages.? Nevertheless a reader of almost any 
modern study of Origen, including Chadwick’s, would get the 
impression that Stoic logic was not one of Origen’s main concerns 
and that nothing fundamental about Origen could be discovered in 
this quarter. He might even get the impression that, like Clement of 
Alexandria, and indeed like many even of the Stoics themselves in 
the Imperial Age, Origen took virtually no interest in questions of 
logic and knew little about them. 

A glance at von Arnim’s collection of Stoic fragments will indicate 


that Origen is a considerable supplier of material, some of it of great - 


interest to the historian of Stoic logic; and there are other texts, one 
of major importance with regard to the “syllogism of two 
conditionals” (to dia duo tropikon) which von Arnim omits.* These 
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facts might have led us to expect that Origen’s attitude to Stoic logic 
would by now be clear beyond dispute, but in this particular we have 
been ill served by scholars. The only exception to this general 
condemnation is a fairly recent article by Louis Roberts, of 
considerable originality and importance, but at the same time 
exhibiting a curious obliqueness and unclarity, and also, it seems, a 
number of mistakes. Roberts devotes himself primarily to three 
questions: the notion of pragmata and the relation between Origen’s 
use of this word and the Stoic definition of a proposition (axidma) as 
“a complete entity, assertoric in itself” (pragma autoteles apophan- 
ton hoson eph’ heautéi), which appeared in Chrysippus work On 
Logical Definitions;® secondly the question of the Stoic distinction 
between truth (a/étheia) and the true (to a/éthes), which latter is non- 
corporeal and a function of propositions; thirdly the use by Origen 
in the Contra Celsum of two argument-schemata, the so-called Lazy 
Argument (argos logos) and the “syllogism of two conditionals”. 
The chief point which I shall want to argue in this paper deals with 
the last set of material identified by Roberts, but I shall hope to 
clarify to a much greater degree the independent way in which 
Origen uses the Stoic formulae and the significance to be attached to 
his usage. But first of all we must go back to Stoic first principles. 
From the early days of the school the Stoics argued that the goal of 
human existence is a consistent life, or a life in accordance with 
nature (to homologoumends téi phusei zén).’ The word homolo- 
goumends is to be associated, if we may be brief, with the logical 
conception of “following” (akolouthia);’ and the Stoics wish to 
argue that the wise man sees what follows in nature and is 
correspondingly able to make the correct inferences from the signals 
that nature provides. These signals take the form, “If this, then 
this”,° and the ability to recognize them is part of the nature of man. 
Origen is well aware of the technical sense of ako/louthia. 
Contrasting the simplicity of the Apostles with the elaborate 
constructions, often appearing as sophistries, of those trained in the 
schools, he refers to the “implication” which is a feature of “Greek 
professional logic” (teknologias hellénikés akolouthia).\° Pace 
Roberts,'? rekhnologia‘does not suggest “scorn and disdain”; it is a 
normal word for the systematic and professional approach to logic 
and is so used by Sextus.'? Elsewhere (C.C. VI.25) Origen speaks 
similarly of investigating implications;!> and this latter passage 
indicates the connection he probably made between the Stoic use of 
akolouthia and a traditionally Christian use of the same term. By 
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investigating what follows from the fact that the heavenly Jerusalem 
is fitted out with a chasm of Ennom, says Origen, we find a reference 
to the place of punishments. Here, of course, the implication with 
which Origen is concerned is that of the Scriptural text. We can infer 
the deeper and more significant meaning from the literal text itself. 
Probably Chrysippus used the same sort of language himself about 
the texts of the poets, particularly of Homer: as for example in the 
notorious case of his interpretation of the sexual dealings of Zeus 
with Hera in his work On the Ancient Natural Philosophers,'* a 
matter to which Origen himself alludes in relation to an obscene 
painting of the action at Samos which, according to Origen, is 
shameful even when allegorized (C.C. IV.48). 

Christian interest in ako/outhia, and recognition of something of 
its logical sense, is not new with Origen. Clement is already familiar 
with it, even associating it at times with other Stoic terms, such as 
epiphora (conclusion),'° and Mortley has drawn our attention to the 
frequency with which the word heuriské is associated with 
akolouthia;, the heretics, says Clement, have not found the true 
akolouthia.!° Heurisko, we observe, occurs somewhat similarly in 
one of the passages of the Contra Celsum (V1.25) that we have just 
considered. But although Clement knows of the Stoic use of 
akolouthia, and perhaps even has it in mind when using the word 
more broadly, and although this usage can doubtlessly be traced 
back to Philo and elsewhere, particularly under various guises in 
various Middle Platonic texts—Lilla has discussed the related 
question of the antakolouthia of the virtues’ ’—Roberts is right in 
arguing that in Origen the Stoic material is more deeply embedded in 
the development of the thought, that it is not decorative, not a mere 
scholarly flourish or mere handed-down learning, but that it 
represents an attitude towards truth which Origen has both taken 
over and used for his own purposes. 

At the beginning of his preface to the Contra Celsum Origen 
observes that when Jesus was accused by false witnesses, he said 
nothing. He believed that his life and activities (praxeis) among the 
Jews were better refutation of the charges made against him than 
anything he could say in his own defence. Similarly, Origen tells 
Ambrosius, it is hard to see why the mere facts of Christian life and of 
the nature of the faith of the Churches would not constitute a better 
reply to the false accusations of Celsus than anything he himself 
could now say: “There is a clear refutation en tois pragmasi”. 
Roberts thinks that this means not that the facts of Christian life will 
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prove Celsus to be wrong, but that in Celsus’ very meaning “we find a 
better refutative argument than in any written answer”.'® Pragmata, 
Roberts argues, means not “the facts”, as Chadwick, Borret and 
Koetschau have translated it, but “the meanings”, in this case the 
meanings of Celsus’ propositions. And he thinks that Origen is 
appealing to the Stoic doctrine of meaning. This would be Stoicism 
indeed, but Roberts must be wrong at this point. According to 
Roberts the Stoics used the word pragma “to express thé meaning of 
the lekton”; but in fact, in the technical usage to which Roberts 
refers, the pragma is not the “meaning” of the /ekton—lekton itself 
normally means “meaning”; rather it is the /ekton itself.'° As 
Diogenes Laertius puts it: a proposition is an entity (pragma) 
complete and assertoric in itself.?° In other words “propositions” 
(axiomata) are types of “entities”, i.e. complete ones of such and 
such a kind. But a proposition is, in Stoic terms, a complete 
something else. It is an example of a complete /ekton, or a complete 
significate (sémainomenon).*! Sextus Empiricus makes the point 
quite clearly.** Referring to the lekton, he says that it is “the thing 
(pragma) itself indicated by the sound and which we grasp as 
subsisting with our thought”. So pragma can, in formal Stoic texts, 
refer to the /ekton. 

But Roberts’ attempt to show that when Origen uses the word 
pragma he is constantly using it as an equivalent to the Stoic /ekton 
must be pronounced a failure. Consider an example regarded as 
decisive by Roberts. At Contra Celsum 1.25 Origen writes as follows: 
houtos ou ta semainomena kata tön pragmatén alla hai tön phonon 
poiotétes kai idiotétes ekhousi ti dunaton en autais pros tade tina ë 
tade. Roberts thinks that here kata ton pragmaton refers to the lekta; 
but that is manifestly wrong. Lekta are already accounted for by ta 
sémainomena. These are spoken “about the things themselves”. For, 
as Roberts says, in this passage dealing with spells, it is not the 
meanings (s@mainomena) of the words that matter, it is the “physical 
body of the sound”.?3 

Let us return to Origen’s preface. The point he wants to make 
against Celsus here is that the facts of Christian life are self-evident, 
just as the facts of Jesus’ own life were, or should have been, self- 
evident to his accusers. That is not to say that Roberts is wrong in 
supposing that Origen often does follow the Stoic tradition of 
looking into the implications of his opponents’ position. For the 
purpose of such a scrutiny is to show not only that Celsus has failed 
to look at the facts of Christian life, but that even on his own ground, 
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as a philosopher, he has not acquired the most basic tools of his 
trade. Although Celsus is clearly, by the evidence of his own words as 
Origen quotes them, some kind of Platonist, in the early books of the 
Contra Celsum Origen persists in calling him an Epicurean. 
Chadwick recalls Dean Inge’s comment that “Epicurean” may be a 
mere word of abuse, like “Fascist” or “Bolshevik” ;?* and Origen’s 
knowledge of Celsus’ life is clearly very thin. From his other writings, 
he tells us, Celsus turns out to be an Epicurean. We know of two 
Epicureans called Celsus, one a contemporary of Nero, the other of 
Hadrian.? Our Celsus is merely posing as an upholder of the view 
that man contains a more than earthly element, akin to God (as the 
Platonists held), because he gets more credit from thus concealing 
his real Epicurean sympathies. To meat least Origen’s insistence that 
his adversary is an Epicurean is disingenuous, but perhaps he had in 
mind at least one thing which, in his opinion, the Epicureans and 
Celsus had in common, viz. a complete lack of skill in logic. 

That logical ignorance was regularly charged against Epicurus 
and his followers needs no demonstration here. What perhaps does 
need more emphasis is the fact that Origen constantly belabours 
Celsus for having great pretensions to being superior to merely 
ignorant Christian believers. Quoting Celsus’ True Doctrine he 
mentions Celsus’ mockery of Christian attitudes: “Some do not even 
want to give or receive a reason (note the Platonic ring) for what they 
believe, and use such expressions as ‘Do not ask questions, just 
believe’, and ‘Thy faith will save thee’.”*° To which Origen replies 
that not everyone has time to pursue rational argument in detail, and 
even many of those who do assert the dogmas of one or other of the 
schools for reasons which have nothing to do with genuine 
intellectual work, such as meeting up with a particularly attractive or 
charismatic teacher. Their philosophy may be the result of an 
“unreasoning impulse”.?” 

But what of the philosophical élite, of whom Celsus believes 
himself to be a member? Origen is scathing in the preface about 
Celsus’ skills at a purely professional level: “Even those who have 
made slight progress in philosophy will recognize the inadequacies of 
the True Doctrine” 28 Paul observed that there are many able men in 
Greek philosophy whose “vain deceit” is dangerous. But Celsus, 
Origen tells us, cannot be put into this class.?° You cannot even call 
his mistakes fallacies (pseudographoumenon),; they are the merest 
blunders (to tukhon tén pseudomenon). It is worth teaching people 
fallacies to sharpen their minds for real reasoning; no profit of this 
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kind can be gained by studying the writings of Celsus. And of course 
in this respect Celsus might be cast as an Epicurean; whether Origen 
had that idea in his mind when so casting him we cannot be certain. 
What we can be certain of is that when judged by professional 
standards of logic Celsus does not measure up. 

When Celsus compares the flesh of Jesus to gold, silver and stone 
(C.C. 111.42), he does not talk like a logician (dialektikos). For, 
Origen argues, in the strict sense (or “according to strict logic”) no 
oneincorruptible substance is more incorruptible than another. Qua 
incorruptible they are the same. But Celsus’ inaccuracy in this 
example pales into insignificance when compared with another 
logical situation of the same type, for in this second case Origen’s 
position suggests that Celsus, though purporting to be a 
philosopher, has no notion of the nature of truth and falsehood.*° 
Origen’s starting point is an assertion by Celsus that Jesus “told great 
lies”. As he has indicated in his preface would be his approach, 
Origen first deals with this claim by inviting Celsus to point to some 
of the great lies that were told. What evidence in fact has Celsus got 
that Jesus did indeed tell great lies? But as a subsidiary approach to 
the question, now at a purely professional level, Origen in effect 
charges Celsus with making emotionally attractive accusations 
which have no sense in them. Qua lie, Origen argues, all lies are 
equal. Similarly a truth is no more true than any other truth, nor in 
any greater degree. This argument, as has often been observed, is 
standard Stoicism; the “original” can be found in Diogenes 
Laertius.*! It derives from purely logical considerations—and was 
apparently extended thence into the ethical realm where we find that 
“all sins are equal”.°? For the Stoics every proposition must be either 
true or false. To fail to understand that is to fail to understand a 
fundamental principle of reasoning. Origen goes out of his way in 
II.7 to indicate that Celsus exhibits that kind of ignorance, thus 
bearing out what he himself had said in his preface, that anyone who 
had made any real progress in philosophy could hardly take the True 
Doctrine seriously. 

Throughout antiquity it was generally Chrysippus, not Aristotle, 
who was regarded as the prince of logicians. Origen seems to know 
his work at first hand.?° As we have seen, he knows about the Stoic 
doctrine of “significates” (sémainomena), the centre area of study in 
what Chrysippus called “dialectic”. He accepts the Stoic view that 
“the true” does not admit of degrees, and may well, as Roberts 
suggests (though proof is still lacking),>* associate “the true” with 
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the proposition alone. At any rate he can be said to know the basis of 
Stoic logic. That being so, we should now look again at the two 
lengthy instances in the Contra Celsum where he makes use of Stoic 
inference schemata, for the whole manner in which he presents this 
material seems designed to exhibit the point which we have observed 
him emphasizing elsewhere, that at a purely professional level in 
logic, Celsus does not know what he is doing. From a man who in 
Origen’s opinion does not understand the nature of “the true”, that is 
only what we should expect. But in the course of the discussion we 
shall be able to demonstrate not only Celsus’ ignorance but Origen’s 
knowledge. The books of Cornutus and the others had some effect. 


H 


In I1.20 of the Contra Celsum Origen begins by quoting from 
Celsus’ True Doctrine, as he regularly does. He then observes, 
adopting the tone we have already noted, that since Ambrosius 
wants him to reply even to those parts of Celsus’ argument which 
seem to be worthless, he will do so in this case. Celsus, Origen 
explains, seems to think that if something has been predicted by 
anyone genuinely possessed of foreknowledge, then the event will 
take place because it has been predicted. If we may put this more 
philosophically than Origen does at this point, Celsus, according to 
Origen, is implying that if p (a proposition about the future) is true, it 
is necessarily true, the position on future conditionals adopted by 
Diodorus Cronus and rejected by the Stoic Chrysippus. Consider 
how Origen handles it. There is no mention of the traditional 
arguments in the form of specific reference to their authors. Origen 
simply utters the thoughts of Chrysippus as his own: “We say that 
the man who made the prediction was not the cause (aition) of the 
future event, because he foretold that it would happen. The future 
event, which would have occurred whether it was predicted or not, 
constitutes the cause (tén aitian) of its prediction by those with 
foreknowledge”. If a future event may or may not happen, either of 
these alternatives is possible. Merely to say that an event is predicted 
does not mean that the event will “assuredly” happen and that it is 
impossible for it to turn out otherwise. In questions where we are 
dealing with foreknowledge of what is “in our power” (to epl 
hémin), the situation is always of this sort. 

Note Origen’s technique. He simply denies that what a man with 
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foreknowledge has predicted will “assuredly” come to pass. He 
denies it on the basis ofa position that what is true in the future is not 
necessarily true. His language is formal: prediction does not rule out 
the possibility of events turning out otherwise. The implication of 
that is that what is possibly the case is not necessarily the case. 

The argument here is of course Stoic, and depends on Stoic 
accounts of possibility.’ Origen’s argument that prediction does 
not cause future events is paralleled in a passage of Seneca’s 
Naturales Quaestiones.*© “What use is a seer ?”, it is asked. A seer, 
comes the answer, is a minister fati, that is, he is an agent of fate, not 
a controller of fate. He is an agent of fate in the same way as is a 
doctor—the parallel is, as we shall see, typical and significant; and 
although we do not know that Seneca is endorsing Chrysippus at this 
point, we can certainly take his words to represent the traditional 
Stoic response, and probably to be the response of Chrysippus 
himself. 

Celsus does not seem to understand, Origen has insisted, that 
prediction, knowledge of what will happen, though what will 
happen will not happen “necessarily”, as Diodorus supposed, does 
not conflict with the freedom of the will. And then, again speaking as 
he has suggested he would, he observes that in all cases concerning 
what is “in our power” the same type of explanation should be 
sought, whether they come from the holy scriptures or from the 
stories of the Greeks. In fact once again Celsus is shown up as being 
no logician (dialektikos), for, continues Origen, what the logicians 
call the Lazy Argument (argos logos) would not be recognized as 
fallacious by the hopeless Celsus, although sound (Augies) logic tells 
us that it is a sophism. So what Origen is doing is giving an outline of 
Celsus’ position, or an outline of what is wrong with it, and then 
going on to say that Celsus has committed one of the most notorious 
fallacies. He then drives the point home by filling in the details. 
Celsus, we are to observe, has no logical skill, so it will be profitable 
to point this out in detail to the readers of Origen’s rebuttal who 
cannot themselves be expected to have this kind of professional 
knowledge. In the course of the extended discussion it will become 
apparent that Origen assumes knowledge of such basic matters of 
logic in anyone professing to write “True Doctrine”. 

Origen selects first a scriptural, then a traditional Greek example. 
The Scriptural example is the “foreknowledge” of the author of 
Psalm 108 that Judas would betray Christ. Judas, says the Psalmist, 
“remembered not to show mercy but persecuted the poor and needy 
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man”. He could have remembered, says Origen, but he did not; he 
need not have persecuted, but he did. Hence the curses on him are 
justified. The latter point should be noted: those who accepted the 
Lazy Argument were inclined to suggest that it precluded praise and 
blame in morals.*? Origen then passes to the standard Greek 
example, the oracle given to Laius: Do not beget children; if you do, 
you will destroy your household. Here he makes exactly similar 
comments: Laius did not have to beget children; neither having them 
nor not having them was determined (katénangkasto). 

It is only at this point that Origen turns back to the Lazy 
Argument to which he has referred. The Psalmist and the oracle 
about Laius have provided him with an opportunity to show that 
Celsus does not understand the relationship between predictions and 
future contingent events. The time has now come, as it were, to 
formalize the situation, to show by the use of two standard examples 
that Celsus’ argument falls exactly under the ban as a sophism, that it 
is exactly parallel to traditional cases of fallacy. The ordinary reader 
of Contra Celsum may be presumed not to know these arguments; 
hence Origen explains them to him. The “most intelligent” Celsus, on 
the other hand, as a philosopher, should have been aware of what he 
was doing, but was not. In these matters he does not know how “the 
true” is determined. 

Both of Origen’s examples of the Lazy Argument are traditional; 
both appear in the detailed account of the matter in Cicero’s De 
Fato.>* If you are fated to recover from an illness, you will do so 
whether you call a doctor or not; if you are fated to beget a child, you 
will do so whether you have intercourse with a woman or not (a 
general version of the Laius example which Origen has cited earlier 
and which Cicero also uses). Cicero specifically names Chrysippus as 
the source of the replies to these points. One point about Origen’s 
recounting of them needs to be singled out. It was part of 
Chrysippus’ detailed explication to indicate that “Laius will beget a 
child” must entail “Laius will have intercourse with a woman”. The 
two relevant facts are “condestinate” (confatalia). Hence the 
proposition “Laius will beget a child whether he has intercourse with 
a woman or not” is absurd. Origen does not introduce into his own 
discussion the technical language of “condestinates” (sunheimar- 
mena), though he probably knew it;?° he limits himself to the 
empirical evidence on which the theory of “condestinates” was 
obviously based: it is inconceivable (amékhanon) and impossible 
(adunaton) for a man to have children without intercourse. Thus 
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without burdening the reader with technicalities (or the philosophi- 
cal history) he both displays Celsus’ ignorance of elementary logic 
and simultaneously illuminates the reader. 

Chapter 20 ends with a final humiliation. Celsus had written that 
what a god had predicted must “assuredly” come to pass. Does 
“assuredly” mean “necessarily” in the strict (Diodoran) sense? Is 
pantos the equivalent of katénangkasmen6s? Jf it is, then Celsus is 
simply wrong, for he should be using not a necessary but a possible 
proposition, If it is not, if “assuredly” means that “it will come to 
pass; nothing prevents it being true even if it is possible for it not to 
happen”, then indeed we have an acceptable possible proposition, 
but an innocuous one from Origen’s point of view.*° We should 
notice that Origen’s second suggestion, that “assuredly” may simply 
refer to “what will come to pass” is good corroboration that that is 
what the Stoics meant when they spoke of the future as “fated”.*! In 
fact it is quite possible that Celsus had not thought out what he did 
mean when he used the word “assuredly” (pantos). Origen forks him 
neatly: he does not know what he means; whichever of the two 
possibilities he may opt for, he is convicted. His argument is either 
ignorant or impotent. 

It is perhaps no accident that Origen begins the next chapter (21) 
by accusing Celsus of “outright lying” (ro. antikrus pseudos), a 
curiously appropriate comment in view of the demonstration that he 
is devoid of even the technical equipment for detecting which 
propositions are true. 


I 


Let us now turn our attention to the syllogism of two conditionals 
(C.C. VIH.15). From the point of view of the historian of philosophy 
the passage is of great importance, for although there are references 
to this argument in Sextus Empiricus*? and Galen,*? the text of 
Origen provides us with the only formalization of the argument as 
well as the only actual example used by the Stoics. We notice, to 
begin with, that Origen is going to fault Celsus in his handling of 
possibility, the area par excellence where logical professionalism 
should be deployed; and again that itis the problem of prophecy and 
prediction that brings the matter to a head. Celsus, Origen argues, 
makes an assumption which must be false, or, in his words “absurd” 
(atopos), because it makes the same premises lead to contradictory 
conclusions. Origen proceeds to show this in a somewhat similar way 
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to that in which he handled the Lazy Argument. His first reply to 

Celsus is that Celsus’ premises lead to contradictory conclusions. He 

does not mention the Stoics at this point, but rather goes on to show 

in detail how Celsus has erred. Celsus’ argument in brief can be 
shown to exhibit the following peculiarity. According to Celsus: 

(a) If it is predicted that God will serve as a slave, he will serve as a 
slave (because the prophets necessarily speak what is true 
[apseudein anangké]). 

(b) If it is predicted that God will serve as a slave, he will not be a 
slave (for what is intrinsically [sé phusei] impossible cannot be 
true). 

And in fact, says Origen when dealing with an argument-scheme 

(theorema) of this form, the contradictory conclusions entail that 

the antecedent (hégoumenon) is “destroyed” (anaireitai).** 

Now it seems that the Stoics spoke of the destruction (to 
phtheiresthai) of propositions particularly in the context of an 
argument between Chrysippus and Diodorus in which Chrysippus 
attempted to demonstrate that the impossible can follow from the 
possible; and more generally it seems that a proposition is said to be 
destroyed ifit exhibits a specific kind of falsity. The example given by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias is that the proposition “This man is dead” 
is destroyed if “this man” refers to Dion after Dion’s death. The 
proposition must in fact be absurd, for after Dion’s death there is 
nothing for the deictic “this” to refer to. Now in the case mentioned 
by Origen it is again absurdity which Origen says is demonstrated. 
Celsus’ proposition “It is predicted that God will serve as a slave” is 
destroyed as in fact an absurdity. It must be admitted that to connect 
Origen’s use of anairé with this technical use of diaphtheiré is to 
speculate. But in the example given by Alexander it seems that a 
proposition is destroyed when it has nothing to refer to. In Origen’s 
example the basic proposition is: there is a prediction that God will 
beaslave. What Origen has shown is that there is no such prediction, 
for predictions cannot be of this kind. There is an analogy with “This 
man is dead” when Dion is dead, for “this man” no longer refers to 
anything. In Origen’s case the prediction never did refer to anything; 
it was not a prediction at all. Chadwick, we may note, translates “The 
antecedent is denied”, and in a sense that is what the “syllogism of 
two conditionals” normally does, as we shall see. But in this case 
more has been achieved, as the word atopos indicates. The 
antecedent has been not merely denied, but shown to be absurd. Itis 
not merely false; it is meaningless. But whether such a de- 
monstration was often part of the syllogism of two conditionals, i.e. 
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whether it (and other arguments) can regularly be combined with the 
notion of the destruction of a proposition as absurd in standard 
Stoicism we do not know. f 

After Origen has explained his conclusion, he proceeds, as he did 
in the case of the Lazy Argument, to generalize and express Celsus’ 
fallacy formally. The syllogism of two conditionals, he now tells us, 
runs as follows: 


If the first, the second: l> 2 
If the first, not the second: i 11> ~2 
Therefore not the first: ~l 


Origen’s technical formulation—using numbers in the standard 
Stoic manner—is misrepresented in Chadwick’s translation by the 
substitution of As and Bs. His reason for introducing formalism at 
this stage is to show those skilled in these matters, as well as those 
who are not, that not Celsus but he himself is the professional. He 
knows the logic of the Stoics but distances himself from it. 
Following up the formal presentation he gives an example which, he 
tells us, the Stoics themselves use: 


If you know you are dead, you are dead. 
If you know you are dead, you are not dead. 
Therefore you do not know you are dead. 


Again we may note his examination of the argument—and this is 
the only text we have which provides us with an example of the 
syllogism actually used by the Stoics. The proposition “You know 
you are dead” appears to be not only false but meaningless. It is a 
proposition which could never be true or false. And the example 
about prediction which Origen presents against Celsus is of the same 
kind. Presumably the syllogism of two conditionals was meant to 
deal with ill-formed conditionals of this type. Certainly other 
apparently similar versions do not work. Consider the following: 


If it rains, Í get wet 
If it rains, I do not get wet 
Therefore it does not rain! 


This is obviously fallacious, and it is possibly to avoid absurdities of 
this kind that Origen shows us how, in the school example, the Stoics 
“compose the conditionals” (kataskeuazousi ta sunémmena). Either 
he or they may have been thinking of the problems of various kinds 
of absurdity (epistemic, pragmatic, etc.). At all events Celsus has 
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been shown up as ignorant of a logical theorem while Origen exhibits 
his complete acquaintance with logical technique in the more 
advanced forms then known. 

What do we conclude overall? It cannot be denied that there is 
comparatively little use made of Stoic theorems in the Contra 
Celsum, though the work in general is much indebted to Stoicism, 
particularly in such matters as providence and theodicy. What is of 
interest is that Origen does seem to accept that the Stoics are the 
masters in logic, and that it is their system that a philosopher should 
know. He himself must have studied such material formally, 
presumably in his youth; and he did not forget what he had learned 
in his old age. In antiquity generally Chrysippus was held to be the 
doyen in logic, and Origen seems to accept the accuracy of that 
judgment. No Christian writer before him can be said both to know 
logic so well and to use it with such independence. As for pagan 
writers, there is nothing comparable among the Platonists we know 
with the exception of Galen; and our knowledge of the 
contemporary Stoics is almost nil. Of Origen’s predecessors in 
philosophy those nearest his own time whom he seems most to 
respect are not logicians. Numenius the Neopythagorean is an 
example. He does not seem to know the work of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, and in any case he would not have acquired his respect 
for the Stoics from Alexander’s partisan treatment. As for 
Ammonius Saccas, there is nothing in Plotinus to lead us to believe 
that an interest in Stoic logic came from that quarter. Origen clearly 
knew Stoic logic-books, probably those of Chrysippus among others, 
at first hand. I am inclined to think that this indicates that he had 
studied with Stoic teachers, and with Stoic teachers of a 
“professional” caste of mind, during his youth at Alexandria. The 
attitudes to Stoic logic we find in the Contra Celsum do not come 
from Clement of Alexandria. 
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BEYOND STOIC AND PLATONIST: A SAMPLE OF ORIGEN’S TREATMENT OF 
PHILOSOPHY (CONTRA CELSUM: 4.62-70) * 


Much has been written about Origen’s relationship to and knowledge of Greek philo- 
sophy. Sweeping generalizations have been made, the earliest of which seems to be the 
well-known passage of Porphyry in which he tells us that Origen lived an illegal and/or 
unconventional Christian life, but practised Greek philosophy in his ideas about the world 
and the divine, while covering over his Greek notions with alien myths'. Modern scholars 
have attempted to give a more balanced reading of this description, speaking of Origen’s 
debt to Greek philosophy and of his employment of it to develop the basic lines of his 
thought which are biblical. In addition, attempts have been made, most importantly by 
Crouzet’, to set Origen in place within the Middle Platonic tradition of his day, to show 
how he may be compared with the versions of Platonism we owe to Albinus and other pre- 
Plotinian Platonists. There has been examination too of his generally extensive use of the 
Stoa, an area which has been discussed particularly helpfully by Cuapwick’, and Louis 
Rozerts has made interesting suggestions about his knowledge of even the technical as- 
pects of Stoic logic. It is worth noting again here that we owe our knowledge of at least 
one important theorem of Stoic logic to Origen alone’. 

As in many other parallel cases, our understanding of the knowledge and techniques 
which Origen deploys in his treatment of Greck philosophy can be deepened by scrutiny of 
particular texts and particular details®, What I wish to do, therefore, is to examine a pas- 
sage in the Contra Celsum with the intention of demonstrating (a) Origen’s familiarity with 
both Stoic and Platonic texts of considerable complexity, (b) his confidence in handling 
them and his willingness to speak as a master in the field, and (c) his view that in the case 
of at least one important problem the diversity of opinion among the philosophers is due to 
the fact that they are systematically ignoring certain basic questions and methods of en- 
quiry; in other words that the very diversity of views among the philosophers points to the 
fact that the truth is being overlooked through a wilful or merely unhappy neglect of data. 
Arguments from the disagreements of philosophers had been used for centuries by the 
Sceptics, particularly Carneades, to point to the theory that truth cannot, it seems, be 
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found. Origen was certainly familiar with such views, but he will be seen to be using the 
Sceptical approach to indicate not that truth is unattainable, but that new methods of 
enquiry and new sources of information should be sought. In his Life of Pyrrho Diogenes 
Laertius writes as follows: »If we do not admit that everything judged to be good by 
anyone is good, we shall have to distinguish between different opinions. This is impossible 
owing to the equal weight of arguments on both sides«’. Both before and after Origen’s 
day, the confusion induced by the variety of philosophical sects was often the catalyst 
producing something novel. Justin’s search through the schools took him to Christianity; 
Plotinus’ led to his discovery, buried away far from the unedifying bunch of professionals, 
of the obscure Ammonius »Saccas«’, But doubtless for the many who found, there were as 
many who decided that nothing could be found, and who took refuge in a Lucianic con- 
tempt for the various creeds which were being purveyed. 

I want now to turn to specifics, Celsus, Origen’s Platonist opponent, had apparently 
claimed that he could set the Christians right quite quickly on the much-controverted 
question of the nature and origin of evils (4.62), The first part of this paper will treat of 
Origen’s response to such over-confidence; the second will deal with three not unconnected 
topics which Origen develops more fully to clarify Celsus’ lack of expertise. Celsus’ first 
claim, according to Origen, is that since the universe is one and the same, the number of 
evils must always be identical. According to Origen, though not certainly to Celsus, this is 
a sloppy paraphrase, and a misleading one, of a passage from Plato’s Theaetetus (176 A). In 
fact, says Origen, Plato is right, as the Timaeus shows (22 D), and Celsus is wrong: the 
sum of evils in the world is not always the same. 

Notice Origen’s procedure: Celsus, the would-be Platonist, whom Origen often disinge- 
nuously claims to be an Epicurean’, is set right within the terms of his own school. Ori- 
gen, claiming in fact greater understanding of Plato than Celsus, is able to accept a Plato- 
nic judgment: and we note that he does not speak of Plato with any particular reverence. 
Origen clearly regards Plato as an important philosopher, a philosopher who got many 
things right, such as, above all, the distinction between the sensible and the intelligible 
worlds"; but no particular aura of authority hangs over him, 

Step one, therefore, is the refutation of the Platonist Celsus out of the Platonic text. 
Step two is to point.out a glaring mistake in Celsus’ argument. Celsus, a Platonist, is 
supposed to subscribe to a doctrine of providence. But his theory of evil contradicts that: 
for if evils are always the same in number, we have to believe that this steady number 
itself must be retained by providence. For it is a balance, like the balance of elements 
sometimes proposed by philosophers, like Alcmaeon, and such a balance must be traced to 
the ordering principle of the world itself. Hence Celsus’ theory of evil leads to the (unpla- 
tonic) view that Providence (i. e. the gods) arranges for evil to be maintained at a regular 
level. 

At this point Origen turns to the professionals on the subject: the authoritative treat- 
ments of Providence are not the casual and baffling remarks of Plato, which caused such 
diversity of opinion among his later successors. There are philosophers who, he suggests, 
have treated this matter of goods and evils more systematically. Above all there is, it 
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seems, a standard work of the Stoic Chrysippus, to which Origen now appeals: it is entitled 
An Introduction to Goods and Evils'’. 

Chrysippus appears to have argued in a pseudo-historical fashion that we can recog- 
nize that the world has more evils than it used to have. In the old days prostitutes wore 
masks and were kept out of town; now they wear no masks and frequent the downtown 
area. Thus perversion has increased. Origen’s reference to Chrysippus is somewhat vague; 
we do not know the context of Chrysippus’ remarks. He makes use of Chrysippus to point 
his own conclusion: evils vary from age to age. 

Origen now attacks Celsus’ position from two further standpoints: the nature of man 
and the nature of the cosmos. Men differ in their reasoning abilities and their degrees of 
corruption; sometimes they are progressing towards the life of the sage. Thus moral evil 
differs. Similarly in the cosmos, and here we may assume that Origen is using the Stoic 
argument relating the microcosm and the macrocosm; now there are famines, droughts, 
floods and other natural catastrophes; now there are not. Thus »cosmic« evil also increases 
and declines. 

Von ARNIM thought, I believe rightly, that in this discussion of the microcosm and the 
macrocosm in chapter 64, Origen is following the account of Chrysippus himself in his 
Introduction to Goods and Evils to which he has referred earlier. If this is so, then two conclu- 
sions should be noted: firstly that this text of Origen illuminates a peculiarly difficult part 
of Stoic theory which is still but ill-grasped by modern scholars; secondly that Origen’s 
familiarity with such a curiously dark and obscure piece of Stoicism in what seems not to 
have been one of Chrysippus’ better known works, shows up once again his own detailed 
knowledge of the Stoic system. 

First of all the dark point itself. If Origen’s order of topics is correct, Chrysippus 
proceeded in his Introduction to Goods and Evils from moral evil in man, which varies from 
time to time and from age to age, and about which we are fairly well informed by a va- 
riety of Stoic texts??, to comment on the macrocosm, to the doctrine of cosmic evil. Now if 
there is to be any parallelism between man and the cosmos, we might suppose that there 
would be both good and evil both in men and in the cosmos itself. Usually historians of 
philosophy have denied this, tending to say that the universe corresponds not to the vast 
run of mankind, but only to the sage, the perfectly wise man. If that were true, then it 
would seem to be the case that there is no such thing as cosmic evil, there merely seem to 
be such evils to the unwise man, But what the Stoic texts say is not that earthquakes, 
flood, and fires do not occur, but that they do not disturb the peace and equanimity of the 
wise man, because they do not affect his own (moral) virtue. There is then, as Celsus, 
Origen and Chrysippus all seem to agree, a problem about the origin of evils. For as 
Origen says, probably citing Chrysippus himself, the whole universe is in need of purifica- 

tion whenever the evil in it becomes abundant (end of chapter 64). 

t might be supposed that Origen is diverging from Chrysippus here, that the cosmos 
itself does not néed purification; but other texts show that Origen’s version of Chrysippus 
is genuine Stoic doctrine. 

n fact the Stoic argument seems to have been that if the cosmos is to develop through 
its cosmic cycle, then evil is both logically and physically necessary. According to Chry- 
sippus our head-bones are small and slender. This is apparently necessary for the perfor- 
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mance of certain human activities, but means that a blow on the head is more dangerous 
than it would be if the bones were larger: evil here is a necessary side-effect of good’. 
Again, Stoics were inclined to say that just as in a carpenter’s shop it is impossible to 
avoid the saw-dust, so evil litters up the world where providence works'*. But evil is not 
only physically necessary, according to Chrysippus; it is also logically necessary, and if 
logically necessary, then good. As Chrysippus himself put it, and he may well be speak- 
ing — more terribly — of moral vices as well as cosmic disasters’, they have their own 
rationale (Adyos) and are not useless in relation to the whole. If there were no vice and/or 
evil, there would be no good. The existence of evil is the logical (and therefore good) corol- 
lary of the existence of God'®. Chrysippus in fact seems to have argued the strong form of 
this thesis: not that good entails the existence of not-good, i. e. what is neutral; but that it 
entails the existence of positive evil — much to the annoyance of Plutarch”. Undoubtedly 
the Stoic reason for such an argument was a moral one: you are either a sage or a fool, 
good or bad. You can drown in two inches of water. 

We have noted, before diverging onto these details of Chrysippus’ procedures, that 
Origen moves from discussions of human vice to the question of conflagration, as though 
he knows that Chrysippus held that conflagrations and other natural disasters really were 
evils and that they must be accounted for. Origen then speaks of purification; again the 
reference to a difficult Stoic theory can be identified. For the question of cosmic evil seems 
to be linked in Stoic sources, and perhaps in the Introduction to Goods and Evils itself, with 
the question of the restoration of all things and the ecpyrosis, the universal conflagration 
which follows each cosmic cycle. Attention has recently been drawn by KERFERD to two 
important passages of Plutarch"*: Plutarch tells us that at the conflagration »nothing evil is 
left« and that the whole universe is then prudent (p@dviwov) and wise'®. Similarly he has 
earlier commented that according to the Stoics, »Whenever Zeus, having reduced all mat- 
ter to himself, becomes one and abolishes the other differences, then, since there is no evil 
present, there is no good either«. That, of course, is intended as a critique of the Stoic 
view. Plutarch, perhaps legitimately taking up the Stoic view itself that good logically 
requires evil, argues that when the Stoics bring evil to an end at the ecpyrosis, they must 
abolish good as well. But clearly that was not Chrysippus’ view. That can be recovered 
even from Plutarch’s text. Plutarch says that when all becomes one, becomes Zeus, then 
there is no evil. Evil is then not merely a by-product: it is a by-product not of the good 
(i.e. Zeus) itself, but a by-product of Zeus when he develops into plurality, when the 
cosmos is differentiated. Thus it seems that Chrysippus explains cosmic evil as a necessary 
function of the development ‘of the world-god. And unlike goodness, it is not eternal; it me- 
rely recurs eternally. Yet the association of evil with development gives particular point to 
the analogy of sawdust in the carpenter’s shop. 

Let us return a moment to Origen. He began, we recall, with putting Celsus right 
about Platonic theory as represented by the Theaetetus, for Celsus had forgotten Timaeus 
22 D. He then turns to the Stoics and to Chrysippus in particular, who is the most autho- 
titative and professional writer on the origin of evil. His remarks ‘about Chrysippus are 
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allusive, but both to the ordinary reader and to the professional who can recognize Ori- 
gen’s detailed knowledge of Stoic theory in general and of Chrysippus’ book in particular, 
it is clear that he, not Celsus, is the one who has familiarized himself with the field - and 
we shall return to his knowledge of the complexities of Stoic cosmic cycles when we tackle 
chapter 67. 

According to Celsus, Origen continues (chapter 65), to understand the origin of evils is 
not easy for someone who has not read philosophy. It is not easy, retorts Origen, even for 
a philosopher to grasp it, as Celsus’ view that evil is attached to matter (ün modoxeL- 
tot) - which he thinks is adequate explanation for the masses — is not adequate at all. 
Whose view is Celsus proposing here? Certainly not the view of those Platonists, like Plutarch 
and Atticus, who talked about an evil world-soul, or even a world-soul composed of mat- 
ter — so Origen makes no allusion to such views in his own text. Nor do we find the view 
later proposed by Plotinus that matter is the source of evil in. so far as it does not exist, 


that it is »non-being« which possesses a curious allure of its own just in so far as it is non- ~ 


being”. The view that Celsus proposes, that evil somehow attaches to matter, seems closer 
to that of Numenius of Apamea, a figure whom Origen knows”, though he makes no 
mention of him in this section. And naturally so, for an obvious reason: such a dualistic 
view is clearly non-Stoic, and would therefore be inappropriately discussed in a section 
which seems to depend primarily on the arguments of Chrysippus. So Origen leaves analy- 
sis of Celsus’ theory of evil for the time being in favour of some more general proposals as 
to why the philosophers (especially, one must presume, the Stoics and Platonists to whom 
he has alluded) have found the question of evil so difficult. 

In chapters 62 to 64 Origen has shown us Plato and the Stoics in difficulties and 
disagreements about evil. In chapter 65, which is in a sense the centre piece of the discus- 
sion, we learn why these difficulties arise. There are new factors which the philosophers 
have not taken into account, or have treated inadequately, though unless one takes them 
into account the search for the origin and nature of evil is likely to be vain. Three basic 
truths must be recognized: (a) that ignorance of God is an evil; (b) that false varieties of 
religion are »a very great evil«; and (c) that an understanding of evil must involve know- 
ing the truth about the »so-called« devil and his angels, and how they came to be in the 
state they are in. What is the point of these remarks in their context? Primarily they strive 
to put arguments about the origin of evil into a theological setting (not in the classical 
Aristotelian sense of the word »theological«) rather than into a metaphysical one. To 
understand the nature of evil it is necessary to know not so much the nature of the good or 
of virtue — and thus to contrast it with evil; rather it is necessary to know the nature of 
God and the kind of religious practices appropriate to his nature. The effect of such a view 
is, incidentally, to remove the likelihood, or perhaps even the possibility, of a knowledge of 
the nature of evils from the domain even of natural theology, for those who succeed in 
breaching these mysteries do so by inspiration of God (soù émutvota), that is, inter alia, 
by God's grace. Knowledge of evils then would appear not to be one of those subjects to 
be acquired by man’s unaided reason. Origen points in chapter 65 to the multitude of 
philosophical sects, a Sceptical argument probably enough, but, as we suggested at the 
outset, turned to a new purpose. For this is an area in which philosophy alone cannot do: 


* Gf. J. M. Rist, »Plotinus on Matter and Evil«, ? See recently CROUZEL, Origine 45. 
Phronesis 6 (1961) 154-166. 
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the job; something else seems to be required from revelation. Here we come to the third of 
Origen’s new points for the philosophers: the matter of the fali of the angels. 

At this stage Origen does not give Celsus much reason as to why a proper handling of 
the origin of evil must not fail to omit this particular kind of revelational material. Nor, 
unfortunately, does he comment on the (to us) extremely obscure views of Chrysippus on 
»evil daimones«?. But of course we know from elsewhere the kind of point Origen wishes to 
make. Daimones can be invoked as an explanation of precisely those cosmic calamities 
which, befalling the good as well as the bad, seem so difficult to explain from the point of 
view of Stoic theories of providence”. For Chrysippus himself was prepared to admit the 
especial difficulty of explaining providentially the undeserved suffering of the good”. If 
Plutarch is to be trusted, Chrysippus in his work On Substance offered three possible expla- 
nations: (a) that the universe is so large that some things are overlooked ~ which Plutarch 
rightly damns as insensitive; (b) that Soupdvia adAa have been appointed to look after 
certain matters”, and are guilty of culpable neglect — which Plutarch also condemns, for 
he says that this would make God look like a king who appointed evil governors for the 
provinces of his empire; or (c) that the matter has something to do with necessity — which 
may be a reference to Chrysippus’ notion of evil as a by-product of good. 

But it is point (b) about evil daimonia which is our immediate concern. For if Plutarch 
is right, then Chrysippus did say that they had been put in charge of certain workings of 
providence and that the culpable neglect of their duties might have led to the inappro- 
priate sufferings of the good and virtuous. But Plutarch’s version of Chrysippus, at least, 
suggests that God had, in some sense, lost control of the activities of these datuoves. If 
that were true, his doctrine of providence would seem to be seriously imperilled. But what- 
ever Chrysippus’ view$ — and they cannot be recovered in the state of the evidence we 
have — Origen’s version of the theory is clear: daimones bring about famines, plagues and 
other natural calamities, and they do so because they are evil (4.65). And in so far as they 
are evil, they are not God’s creatures. It is their own ruling principle — note the Stoic term 
fyeuovixdv — which has made them demons (rather than angels). 

So the existence of demons as such, according to Origen, is directly the result of their 
own free acts, and probably, if they could, they would constantly be the source (inter alia) 
of public catastrophes. But they are not allowed a reckless freedom. Like public executio- 
ners, they are allowed to inflict injury from time to time (8.31), and — here we apparently 
find Origen’s attempt to solve the dilemmas which had been worrying Chrysippus — when- 
ever they do so, the catastrophes they cause are either to convert men from evil to good, or 
to assist in their training on the path to virtue. Or if a good man suffers, it is that his true 

goodness may be revealed to all in a way which would otherwise not be possible. In this 
passage at least, it looks as though all Chrysippus’ worries about the origin of cosmic evil 
are to be solved by the introduction of demons alone. If so, we can see why this factor so 
strongly leads up to our interpretation of 4.65. Origen’s general response to the philoso- 
phers about what is needed if the problem of evil is to be solved — namely that we have to 
obtain information from revelation — applies not only to the knowledge of God and the 
good, but also to that of the devil and evil. 


7 SVF II 1101-1105. CHERNISS, of. cit., ad loc., and D. BABUT, Plutargue et les 
a Cf. Contra Celsum 1.31 and especially 8.31~33. Stoiciens (Paris 1969) 291-3, 439. 
Plutarch, St. Rep. 1051C (see SVF II 1178). Cf. ® Cf. Quaest. Rom. 276f. 
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If we turn from the Contra Celsum for a moment to the ninth chapter of book 2 of the 
Peri Archon, we can pursue the devil a little further. But before doing so, let us notice a 
later comment (8.34) about demonic power. Demons do have power over bad men, and 
perhaps they were appointed by the Logos to enjoy this (8.33), but that power is exercized 
solely because of human wickedness. No one, that is, is intended by God to be under their 
control. It is because of the misuse of human free will that men become subject to these 
evil powers. And, as the Peri Archon says, it is by virtue of their own free will that these 
powers are themselves evil’ (2.8.1). But the most informative text is probably Rufinus’ 
Latin version of 2.9.2, where we hear that »sloth, weariness of taking trouble to preserve 
the good, together with disregard and neglect of better things began the process of with- 
drawal from the good« (trans. [adapted] BUTTERWORTH). 

All evil, then, in Origen’s view is to be explained in terms of the misuse by rational 
beings, demons and men, of their god-given free-will. But unlike Plutarch’s Chrysippus, if 
not the historical Chrysippus, Origen’s text leaves no gap in the operations of providence. 
There is no way in which Origen’s God can be accused, as Chrysippus’ is by Plutarch, of 
letting the demons get out of hand. Even their evil actions are performed in such a way as 
to be beneficial to the cosmos as a whole, and primarily to the human beings who live in 
the world. Whatever we may think of this, to my mind, naively optimistic view of the 
nature of evil in the world, one that probably, in the final analysis, fails to do justice to its 
enormity and, in Christian terms, to the stupendous need for redemption, we can at least 
conclude that Origen has offered a clear account of the origin of evil (as distinct from the 
problem of its nature), and that his own account helps to resolve the problems he has 
already picked out in existing philosophical theories. 


II 


In the remaining chapters I propose to discuss, Origen touches (in various degrees of 
detail) on three related questions which have arisen in the course of his analysis of Stoic 
and Platonic views: the proposal that evil is »associated with matter«, which Celsus has 
raised; secondly the difficulties which arise if a Stoic theory of world-cycles is introduced, 
presumably to explain, as Chrysippus rightly held, that evils differ from time to time 
throughout the history of the world; and thirdly the philosophical problem, which goes 
back at least as far as the Republic of Plato, as to how one knows whether what seems evil 
really is evil, either for oneself or for somebody else. At that stage Origen closes the discus- 
sion of the origin of evils and we can offer some general conclusions from the evidence of 
the section 4.62-70 as a whole. 

The three questions which we are about to consider are all related, in different ways, 
to the problem of the freedom of the will. In the first topic, the relation of evil to matter, 
we have found Celsus offering a proposal which looks a little like that of certain other 
Platonists, like Numenius, and which has its roots in passages of the Timaeus about the 
recalcitrant nature of the element of »necessity«, as well as, perhaps, in Stoic talk of neces- 
sity in the context of necessary or unavoidable side-effects of the unfolding of God in the 
cosmos — the sawdust in the workshop syndrome; and to such views of matter as such 
Origen is sharply opposed, though we do not know how far his hostile comments are 
traditional. No other cause of evil in the strict sense (t9d¢ GxotBH] Adyov) is necessary 
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beyond the fyewovixév itself. This, of course, is the strict Stoic language about moral evil, 
and cosmic evil beyond that is only evil in a special sense. Of course, there are, as we have 
seen, more minds than merely human ones, and that is where so called cosmic evil arises. 
At any rate, mind, not matter, is its cause. Hence other minds, not God, are responsible, 
for it is God alone who creates matter, but other minds, in a sense, create their own nature 
by the use of their will, Of course it is easier for Origen than for a Stoic to take the view 
that cosmic evil itself collapses into moral evil because he can distance God from the 
cosmos. As Kerrerp rightly puts it, the Stoics are driven to these difficulties because »in 
the universe as a whole, as in the individual, all states and all changes and developments 
are produced by the one divine active principle, which is rational and good, and it is from 
within (his italics) this principle, not from outside it, that all failures, inadequacies and bad 
things and events arise«”’. Obviously the Stoic cannot explain moral evil as from within the 
Godhead, and all the problems into which Chrysippus seems to have been led about things 
getting out of control, or about unavoidable necessity, or certain matters being overlooked, 
arise from this fact. But Origen does not concentrate on this. His purpose in our text is not 
to criticize the Stoic notion of God. His present critique of Stoicism is concerned precisely 
with the question of historical determinism. It is sufficient for his present purposes to 
disallow Celsus’ view of the relation of evil to matter because it militates against the free- 
dom of the will. Further discussion of the nature of evil will be deferred, and requires 
special illumination from God. 

Origen has established, to his own satisfaction at least, in chapter 66 that evil is to be 
explained in terms of the nature of minds other than that of God. Both his subsequent 
analysis of the cyclical theory of history and his comments on the distinction between what 
is evil and what only seems to be evil, spring this fact. For it is the free will of the mind of 
the rational creature which leads to the existence of evil, and clearly far-reaching conse- 
quences would follow if that free will could be impugned. The fault of the theory of histori- 
cal cycles, therefore, can be summed up in Celsus’ wrong-headed proposals that events 
occur according to determined cycles (xatd tas tetaypévas &vaxvxdyoets), and that it is 
necessary (G&véryxn) that the same events should follow in the course of time. If that were 
true, then what is in our power (tò éq’ tiv) would be destroyed. For Socrates would be 
fated to be a philosopher, Phalaris would have no option but to be a tyrant; and if that 
were the case, says Origen, »I do not know how our free will shall be preserved and praise 
and blame be reasonable (evAdyws)«. 

Origen begins his comment by separating Celsus’ view from that of the Stoics in a 
curious way. According to Celsus (4.68) only the period of mortal life is subject to cycles, 
but Origen immediately observes, as though this were more interesting, that the Stoics 
apply the theory to the so-called gods and to immortal life as well. He then proceeds to 
discuss briefly certain problems about this Stoic view, apparently leaving us to assume 
that, if the Stoic view is refuted, then Celsus’ falls also. Yet Celsus’ view, based as the 
Stoic is not on a Platonic contrast between the changing and the unchanging, might seem 
as though it would have interested Origen more. Why then does he suppose that in poin- 
ting to a basic unelarity in the Stoic theory, he is also disposing of Celsus? We may note, 


2 Cf. 3.42. CHADWICK, in Origen: Contra Celsum (Cam- from the difficulties in systematizing the views of Plato 
bridge 1953) ad foc., says that »Origen parts company himself, the Platonic tradition was far from monolithic 
with the Platonic tradition« in accepting the Stoic view on this matter. See in general KOCH, Pronoia 10Hf. 

that »bodily nature« is »morally neutral«. But apart *” KERFERD, »The Origin«, 494. 
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of course, that Origen promises to deal with both Celsus and the Stoics on this point at 
greater length elsewhere — a promise he seems not to have fulfilled. Hence his analysis 
even of the Stoic position is allusive and perhaps designed as an introduction for the pro- 
fessional rather than for the unphilosophical public, but even allowing that he is making 
rather technical points here, how does he get away with passing from a vaguely Platonic 
theory of Celsus to the more elaborate Stoic theory in general? 

We have to admit that the answer to this can only be speculative. But we can at least 
note the similarity of Origén’s procedure in chapter 68 to that which he employed in chap- 
ters 62 and 63. There, we recall, after correcting Celsus’ version of Plato, Origen moved on 
to the philosophers who have discussed good and evil in more systematic fashion, namely 
Chrysippus and the Stoics. The same procedure occurs in chapter 68 over the matter of 
cycles, though here Celsus’ Platonism is not challenged. Nevertheless Origen moves again 
from Plato to the Stoics, apparently, that is, to the more systematic discussions of the 
topic. Why does Origen think that if the Stoics are confused on the question, a fortiori 
Celsus’ view about mortal life is inadequate? Presumably because he supposes that »mortal 
life« cannot be taken out of its context. It makes no sense to suppose that human life goes 
in cycles, while the life around does not. Either man’s life is cyclical in its context, or it is 
not cyclical at all. We may notice in passing that it is a mere misrepresentation by Jerome 
and Justinian which makes Origen himself teach even a doctrine of metempsychosis™, let 
alone of human life going in cycles. 

In Contra Celsum 5.20-21, we may note, Origen reverts to the question of cycles, and 
many of the same points come up as in 4.68. But again it is worth observing that he treats 
the Stoic view more respectfully, or at least at greater length. When he comes round to the 
views of the Platonists and the Pythagoreans (which on the evidence of 4.68 would pre- 
sumably include Celsus himself), he opens by remarking that their theories fall into similar 
difficulties. 5.21 refers to Timaeus 39 D. But Origen presumably knows that there is nothing 
in the fundamental texts of Platonism to match the detailed discussions of such matters to 
be found in the writings of Chrysippus. 

Origen, however, also knows that there are not one, but three Stoic versions of the 
theory, deriving his knowledge either from a handbook, or much more probably from his 
readings in the original sources. Both in 4.68 and in 5.20 he alludes to those who hold that 
the recurring events and people are »the same« and those who say that they are »somehow 
indistinguishable« (4aQG&Aaxtog) from one cycle to the next. Versions of the latter view 
are said to have been offered by those who are trying to remedy the absurdities 
(SeQametew tas åveppáosis) of the situation (4.68), or again (5.20) by those who are 
ashamed of it”. Origen neglects to comment, of course, on those Stoics, like Panaetius and 
Boethus, who denied the doctrine altogether”. 

Let us assume that the complete identity of events from cycle to cycle is the orthodox 
Stoic view, as has recently been outlined succinctly by JONATHAN BARNES”. According to 
the orthodox theory, successive worlds and their contents are alike, as Origen himself says 
elsewhere in the Contra Celsum (4.12 = SVF IE 628), both in regard to the individually 
qualified objects themselves and in regard to the accidents of these objects. Such a thesis 


2 GROUZEL, Origine 47-48; Théologie de VImage de Dieu Aet. Mun. 76 (Boethus). 
chez Origine (Paris 1956) 201-205. 3 J. BARNES, »La doctrine du retour éternel«, in Les 
2 I adopt CROUZEL’s translation, Origéne 39. Stoiciens et leur Logique, ed. J. BRUNSCHWIG (Paris 1978) 
3 D-L. 7.142 (Panaetius); Cic., N. D. 2.118; Philo, De 9-12; for references ibid. 18. 
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seems extremely hard to reconcile with the freedom of the will, says Origen at the start of 
Contra Celsum 4.67, and apparently two ways out of the dilemma were offered, which Ori- 
gen seems not entirely to distinguish. But perhaps that is pardonable if they were both 
designed to achieve the same end, namely the preservation of human free will. BARNES, it 
may be noted, rather oddly argues that the freeing of the will might have turned up as a 
result of the heterodox theses, but was not its motive. This seems to conflict with the se- 
quence of Origen’s presentation in 4.67-68, and the motive BARNES suggests”, namely to 
reconcile the cycles with the theory of time as an incorporeal, is unsupported by ancient 
evidence and derives its force from the logical puzzle which BARNES, but not, apparently, 
ancient critics, has noticed, that according to the orthodox theses of cycles and time, all 
the cycles are in fact one, which is a de facto denial of the cyclical theory of the universe 
altogether. BARNES, to do him justice, seems to contradict himself on this point: for he does 
suggest at one point that if the freeing of the will was a motive, then one of the unorthodox 
versions was that of »a person of little importance in the history of Stoicism«. 

Let us then briefly observe what the heresies, designed to rescue the will, as Origen 
observes, actually are. One, to which Origen alludes at 5.20, implies that Socrates in cycle 
A is minutely but indiscernibly different from Socrates in cycle B, that is, as we learn 
elsewhere, that his »accidents« but not his individual qualities are minutely distinct — this 
view is chiefly known to us through Alexander of Aphrodisias, and denies absolute iden- 
tity; the other, which we find in 4.68, retains the absolute similarity of Socrates’ and $o- 
crates’, but treats Socrates” as what BARNES calls the »counterpart« of Socrates!, thus offen- 
ding against the so-called Law of Leibniz to which the Stoics mostly subscribed, about the 
identity of indiscernibles**. Origen, in fact, himself makes this point in reply to the Stoics, 
If the world is always the same, he says, then how can its contents be indiscernible but not 
the same? 

Before passing to the third of Origen’s points, in which in chapters 66 to 70 he deals 
with three aspects of Celsus’ treatment of evil which offend against the doctrine of free 
will, it is worth summing up the matter of the cycles. Origen, without parading his know- 
ledge, shows us that he knows the precise Chrysippean version of the theory (for there is 
no doubt that the orthodox theory is that of Chrysippus) and two alternative versions 
which tried to modify it because of its apparent infringement of the freedom of the will. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary point about this is the detailed knowledge of the subject 
which Origen has, and which here shows itself in the accounts of a thesis which has been 
remarkably little illuminated even by modern scholarship. We have in fact suffered by not 
giving Origen his due as a historian of philosophy, or rather as a man who knows the 
details, both theme and variations, of the philosophies which were:still alive, at least for a 
few, in his own day, or at least in the days of Celsus. 

The final matter dealt with in chapter 70 is much simpler. Celsus has observed, and 
Origen approves the observation, that people do not always know the difference between 
what is evil and what merely seems to be evil. For what seems to be evil may be beneficial 
either to oneself or to somebody else, or, Celsus adds, to the universe. But the last point 
must be accompanied by a caveat: is Origen suggesting that Celsus was not aware of that? 
My sin, someone might say, is beneficial to the universe. But of course Origen wants to 
add that this will by no means provide any justification for the sinner. Sin is the result of 


® Barnes, »La doctrine«, 11-12. 
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human free will. Although God makes use of a man’s sini for the good of others or of the 
whole, the sinner is still guilty. If someone is condemned to clean out the latrines, his work 
is useful, but his condemnation is real. In fact, though Origen does not say so, we are ina 
way back to the daimones again. 

What then are we to conclude? That in this particular text of Contra Celsum Origen 
shows himself a master of Platonic and especially of Stoic lore. That this knowledge is 
well-rounded and rarely paraded: ars est celare artem. Origen has managed to combine a 
fundamental critique of some ancient theories of the origin of evil, in the persons of their 
most distinguished representatives, with detailed discussion of various anomalies which 
their specific and particular theories introduce. In passing he sheds much light on two very 
obscure areas of Stoicism: the theory of daimones and the theory of cosmic cycles. Of course, 
my discussion has been limited to a very few pages of the Contra Celsum, but, as I said 
earlier, it is my belief that only by such detailed analyses can we grasp the workings of 
Origen’s most unusual mind. We may also observe how much more Origen shows those 
who could (and doubtless did) read him aright than the mere fact that poor Celsus is, 
comparatively speaking at least, an ignoramus and a fool. 


Entnommen aus: Platonismus und Christentum, Festschrift fiir Heinrich Dérrie, 
herausgegeben von Horst-Dieter Blume und Friedhelm Mann (Jahrbuch fiir 
Antike und Christentum, Ergdénzungsband 10, 1983). Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munster/Westfaten. 
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Theos and the One in Some Texts of Plotinus 


E is a commonplace among students of ancient philosophy that the 

Greek word @eés is often misleadingly translated into English 
as “God.” As Wilamowitz? observed, @eé¢ in Greek is basically a predi- 
cative notion. Professor Grube? has rightly pointed out that a Greek 
who said “Love is god” would mean “first and foremost that it is more 
than human, not subject to death, everlasting.” If we recognize this 
fact we should be wary of translating @eds as God (with a capital letter). 
There will, of course, be occasions where such a translation will be re- 
quired, but we must proceed with caution. 

In Plotinus, as in all Greek thinkers, the word Oedg is of wider appli- 
cation than our word “god.” It is in this light that we should consider 
passages like Ennead 6.9.8.8-9 where we read that souls become beol in 
virtue of a movement towards the One, for all that is joined with the 
One is Oeds, and what stands apart from the One must be dvOgwmo¢ 6 
noki¢ xai Ongiov. Thus souls become gods by associating themselves 
with the One, which is the source of divinity. The problem remains 
before us, therefore, that just as the One as the source of Being must 
itself be “beyond Being”, perhaps we should believe that the One as source 
of divinity is to be thought of as “beyond divinity.” If this were Plotinus’ 
meaning, it would be most inexact to think of the One as either god 
or God. 

Arnou suggested‘ that, since Plotinus speaks of a First Principle superior 
to voöç and calls it éxéxewa vod and éxéxewa yrdcews (5.3.12.47-48), 
we ought logically to suppose that he would have thought of the One as 
bxépbeoc, an expression which in the form daéeeor nveðua occurs in 
the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius.6 He adds that, although such lan- 
guage is absent from the Enneads, the idea occurs in 6.9.6.12-15. When 


1 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Platon I (Berlin, 1909) 348. “Denn Gott selbst ist ja 
zuerst ein Pradikatsbegriff.” 

2 G. M. A. Grube, Plato’s Thought (London, 1935 and Boston, 1958) 150. 

3 References in Enneads 1-5 will be to the text of Henry and Schwyzer, and in Ennead 6 
to that of Bréhier. 

4 R. Arnou, Le désir de Dieu dans la philosophie de Plotin (Paris, 1921) 124. 
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we conceive the One, says Plotinus, as Mind or god (olov vodv 7 Gedy), 
it is more than that; it is more than god (wAéoy éotw 7 Beds). Let us 
first remember, however, that this passage is unique in Plotinus. Nowhere 
else is the idea that the One is more than god stated in this clear fashion. 
And even here Plotinus does not say that the One is more than the God 
(å Oeds), but more than god (or perhaps God) ---Oeds.. And let us also 
consider the context. Plotinus is trying to show that the One is more 
unitary and more absolutely itself than men can conceive. Such unity 
cannot be conceived (évxdtegov tio offs vorjoews). Again why does 
Plotinus associate the idea that the One is more than ed¢ with the idea 
that it is more than votc¢? Almost certainly because here, as in many 
other parts of his work, he is struggling to free the First Principle of Pla- 
tonism from its associations with an Aristotelian voĉç. Both Albinus and 
Numenius had made such a vod¢ their First Principle, and against this 
view Plotinus constantly holds that vod¢ must involve a duality while the 
First Principle must be pre-eminently simple. Note and feds were ire- 
quently associated in the Platonic tradition, and Plotinus himself is very 
willing to call his own vods, the Second Hypostasis, 9¢éc. But such a 
Ged¢ is not the simple First Principle, though it is the simplest principle 
that can properly be conceived by man. Plotinus knows that intellectual 
comprehension of the First Principle is not possible. Only its presence can 
be deduced. Grasp of its simplicity is beyond the intellect, for the intellect 
can conceive it only in terms of its attributes, and any attribution of 
quality serves only to diminish its unity. Addition brings deprivation and 
deficiency (3.9.9,23). 

In Ennead 3.4,2.15. Plotinus tells us that our life must be directed to- 
wards what is intellective, towards voðç and towards 6eds. Here both 
voğç and Jed¢ are used of the Second Hypostasis — as indeed they are in 
many other passages of the Enneads. Could it not be against some such 
understanding of ĝeóç that Plotinus is protesting in 6.9.6 ? We know that 
Plotinus’ predecessors frequently equated the words vods and feds. We 
know that in certain circumstances Plotinus is willing to accept this 
equation. Are we then to be quite certain that it is not against any such 
equation as descriptive of the First Principle that Plotinus is complaining 
in 6.9.6 ? Since this passage is unique, might we not think it possible that 
Plotinus is saying only that the One is more than ĝedç when @ed¢ is the 
equivalent of vod. This interpretation cannot be proved or disproved by 
the study of 6.9.6. alone, but an investigation of the ways in which Plo- 
tinus is prepared to use the word ĝeóç of his First Principle should give 
us an indication of the more likely hypothesis. If Plotinus is very loath 
to call the One eé:, we can assume that he is thinking of it along the 
lines of Pseudo-Dionysius and would demand, if pressed, the application 
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to the One of the word dnéeGeoc. If, however, we find feds in regular 
use as a description of the One, then my suggestion that 6.9.6 méans only 
that the One should not be thought of as’ 6sé¢ when Bedç implies vod¢ and 
duality should be preferred. 

Arnou is unwilling to admit without reservation that Plotinus calls the 
One God. “L'un est ĝeóç quelquefois,” he writes; though a little later 
he has to admit that “A vrai dire, le principe qui répond le mieux à nos 
idées sur la divinité, c'est Un...” Professor Gilson,” following Arnou, 
tends to go further. “In some texts, which are few and far between, he 
(Plotinus) speaks of the One as of the Supreme God; but these are ex- 
ceptional expressions... Which serves at least to show that, if the One is 
truly a God, the fact does not strike Plotinus as particularly important.” 
Gilson cites three certain and one possible reference from the Enneads to 
demonstrate his position. He finds the One spoken of as the Supreme God 
in 1.8.2.25, 5.5.3.3-4, 5.5.9.16 and possibly 3.9.9.1.8 In 1.8.2.25 and 
5.5.9.16 the word @ed¢ occurs; in 5.5.3.3-4 vods is spoken of as a “second 
God,” but the word is not expressly applied to the One, though it is likely 
enough that where there is a Second God there will also be a First. The 
text of 3.9.9.1 is hopelessly corrupt and little can be deduced from it. 
The emendation ĝedç rò xpdtov énéxewa övroç given by Vitringa, 
Miiller and Bréhier seems too difficult to afford much confidence. This 
passage then had better be left aside — which means that Gilson has 
produced only two passages which explicitly and unequivocally refer to 
the One as God or a God. 

Arnou, whose authority Gilson follows, adds a number of others: 
1.1.8.9, 5.1.6.9, 5.1.11.7, 5.5.11.12 (He gives the impression that there is 
only one reference in this chapter), 6.5.4.1, 6.5.12.33, 6.8.1.18-19, 6.9.9.20. 
All these passages refer to the One as God, except 6.5.12.33. Here Plo- 
tinus contrasts ofto: of Geol, the lesser gods who mavroio: teAdbovres èni- 
Tewpahot addnac, with éxetvoc, the One. Once again éxetvog may stand 
for éxeivos Oeds (this will be discussed later), or conceivably it may not. 

Thus if we state the case of Arnou and Gilson in terms of the passages 
they themselves quote, we may say that Plotinus calls the One “God” 
nine times, that there are two other passages where such a description is 
most likely, and one passage where a textual problem allows it as a possi- 
bility. If this were all the available evidence, the position adopted by 
Arnou and Gilson would be a strong one. Plotinus would apparently 


6 R. Amou, op. cit. 125 note 13 and 128. 
1 E. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 2nd ed. (Toronto, 1952) 28. 
8 Op. cit. 28, note 41. 
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attach little importance to the description of the One as God. Beside the 
multitude of other names, such as source, root, cause, Good, nine certain 
instances of the word 6ed¢ in the whole of the Enneads would seem very 
insignificant. 

Yet there are many other passages in which Plotinus refers to the One 
as either edc or 6 Ged. 1 do not pretend to have an exhaustive list, but 
the following additional eleven examples of 6 Oed¢ and seven of Oed¢ 
should sufficiently indicate the point. For 6 @eds we have: 


(1) 1.6.7.9., nãv Boor GAAdroioy tot Oeo adtH pdvp adrd uóvov 2.1.4. The no- 
tion of the “Alone to the Alone” must refer to the One. On this God 
everything is said to depend; even life and intellection. 

(2) 2.2.2.13. Here God is spoken of as that to which the soul clings in love. 
Everything depends upon it. It is hard to see how God here is not the One. 

(3) 2.2.2.22. God here is the One, as in (2). We have the common Plotinian 
idea that God is present everywhere, though not in any place. Soul can 
associate with him. 

(4) 2.9.9.48-49. Here nagà tH beğ and pet’ éxeivoy both refer to the same 
hypostasis, namely the One, 

(5) 4.3.8.38. Here we are told that God is not limited and that soul resembles 
it in this respect, since it too has an infinitely possible power. For the One 
as ob nenegaouévog we should compare Enn. 5.5,10.19. 

(6) 4.7.8°.11ff. In this passage Plotinus is dealing with the Stoics. He shows 
the problems that arise if God is treated in the same way as they treat Nowc. 
“God” is certainly something higher than the Divine Mind. Plotinus 
must therefore be thinking of the One. 

(7) 5.3.7.1. and (8) 5.3.7.2. Here, after asking in the previous chapter whether 
some kind of self-knowing is not obviously to be attributed to the Divine 
Mind, Plotinus raises the problem whether the alternative to such self- 
knowledge might be the contemplation of God. This God is said to have 
given to the Second Hypostasis, and to have power. it is referred to in 
line 5 as éxeivos. Plotinus must be thinking of the One. 

(9) 5.5.11.15 and (10) 5.5.11.17. I have already mentioned that Arnou found 
5.5.11 a source for the account of the One as God. His text, however, 
gives the impression that the idea only occurs once in this passage. In 
fact, besides 5.5.11.12 — where the phrase quoted by Arnou occurs — 
the One is further called ó @ed¢ in lines fifteen and seventeen. 

(11) 6.8.19.11. After speaking of God in this line, Plotinus explains his meaning 
in line thirteen by a reference to Him who is “beyond Being.” This must 
be the One, who is thus equivalent to the God of line eleven. 


In addition to the above, the One is referred to simply as ged¢ in the 
following seven passages of Bréhier’s text. 


(1) 6.8.21.9. This whole chapter deals with the One. The One is spoken of 
as God without hesitation or any kind of second thought. 

(2) 6.9.5.3. Here the partisans of Chance are said to be far from 90d xat 
évvotac &vóç. The One and God appear identical. 
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(3) 6.9.9.16, (4) 6.9.9.27, (5) 6.9.9.34, (6) 6.9.9.56. From treatise 6.9.9. 
Arnou cited a single text (line 20). In fact there are four further occasions 
where the One is called God. The whole of the chapter concerns the re- 
lationship between the soul and the One. 

(7) 6.9.11.28. Here, in a passage much influenced by Numenius and descrip- 
tive of the final union of the One and the soul, the transcendent One is 
described as éxeivog Ged. 


In addition there is a further passage where the reading is uncertain. 
At 6.9.7.29, where certainly the One is the object of discussion, Müller, 
Volkmann and Bréhier read ov Oeds and Vitringa 6 Oeds. Kirchhoff 
and Bouillet suggested that there is a lacuna in the passage, while Cilento 
translated the manuscript reading. I find the text as it stands very diffi- 
cult, but it seems that the suggestion of 6ed¢ is arbitrary. I do not there- 
fore propose this passage as evidence for the relation of the One to God. 

The evidence so far presented almost trebles the number of passages 
in which Plotinus refers to the One as God. In my remarks about 6.9.11. 
28, I alluded briefly to Numenius. It is now necessary to examine his 
language about the Divine hypostases and to compare it with that of 
Plotinus. We may hope that the comparison will lead to further conclu- 
sions about the Plotinian One. 

Numenius, according to Proclus, held that there are three Gods. He 
called the First “the Father,” the Second “the Maker” and the Third 
“the Product” (xofjua).® The First God is a votc. It is well known that 
Plotinus was much influenced by Numenius. Porphyry tells us in his Life 
of Plotinus that various of his contemporaries actually accused Plotinus 
of plagiarizing the doctrines of his predecessor.” Numenius was read in 
the school of Plotinus" and there is no doubt that there are certain aspects 
of his thought which might have led the very unwary to assume that 
Plotinus had added nothing of his own. Although there are a number of 
passages in Plotinus which look like echoes of Numenius, the number is 
not very great. Yet Professor Dodds! has listed enough references to 
clinch the belief that Plotinus was seriously concerned to seek out what he 


9 Cf. the collection of Numenian fragments and testimonia prepared by E. A. Leemans 
under the title ‘Studie over dem Wijsgeer Numenius van Apamica met Uitgave der Frag- 
menten,’ Mém. de l'Acad. roy. de Belgique, classe des lettres 37, 2 (1937). The three Gods are 
discussed in Testimonia 24 and 25 (quotations from Proclus). Throughout the rest of this 
article, in references to Numenius, T. will stand for Testimonia and F. for Fragmenta in 
Leemans’ collection. 

10 Porphyry, Vita Plotini 17. 

11 Porphyry, op. cit. 14. 

12 E. R. Dodds, ‘Numenius and Ammonius’, Entretiens Hardt, 5 (Vandoeuvres-Genéve 
1960) 16-24. 
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thought to be correct in the Numenian theories and to reject what was 
erroneous, in particular perhaps what verged upon Gnosticism. 

The most striking and well known verbal agreement between the two 
thinkers, as Dodds points out, is between fragment eleven of Numenius 
(ómiñoa tH ayadG uóvœ uóvov) and such passages of the Enneads as 
1.6.7.8, 6.7.34.7 and 6.9.11.50, Among other similarities Dodds compa- 
res Numenius’ phrase éxoyoduevoy ¿xè ti obcig with the Plotinian êro- 
xoúpevov th vonti púoet (1.1.8.9). Furthermore, as Dodds points out, 
the similarities between Numenius and Plotinus are not merely verbal. 
A comparison of Enn. 3.9.1. with Enn. 2.9.6 shows that in the latter essay 
Plotinus corrected a number of Numenian statements which he had 
favoured at an earlier period. In particular he rejects the Numenian 
distinction between the vod êv youyla and the voðs Gewgay. 

We may then be confident, first that Plotinus read Numenius, secondly 
that his own doctrines were similar enough to those of his predecessor to 
puzzle the short-sighted and make them suppose that they were not an 
original creation, thirdly that Plotinus regarded Numenius as a fairly 
important thinker. If there are verbal echoes of Numenius in Plotinus, 
we can assume that Plotinus knew Numenius’ doctrines fairly well; in 
fact that he studied them. A casual reading would hardly give such 
acquaintance, and Porphyry tells us in chapter three of his Life of Plotinus 
that Amelius, the disciple of Plotinus who wrote out and arranged the 
works of Numenius, knew the majority of them by heart. 

It is well known that the First Principle of Numenius — which he called 
the Father (T. 24) and the King (F. 21) — was a vov¢ (F. 25, 26). Yet 
despite this aspect of his thought — which was repugnant to Plotinus — 
we may wonder if there is any evidence that Plotinus would have been 
willing to employ Numenian terminology and call the One the First God. 
{ must admit at once that I have been unable to find the phrase ô ag@to¢ 
Oedç in the Enneads, This might perhaps lead us to suppose that such a 
phrase would have seemed to Plotinus to be contrary to the principles of 
the negative theology. Yet there are a number of other passages which 
are worthy of further consideration. Henry and Schwyzer are right to 
make fresh mention in their edition of the Enneads (ad. Joc.) that 3.5.6.18 
is an allusion to the thought of Numenius. Here Plotinus tells us that it is 
customary to call the cosmos a Third God. Now where there is a Third 
it is natural to suppose there must be a Second and a First. As we have 
seen, there were such Gods for Numenius. Since Plotinus is willing to take 
over the Third God, what would he have made of the First and Second ? 

Here one might raise an objection: Is not Ennead 3.5.6.18 an allusion 
not to Numenius but to “Plato’s” Second Letter ? In the Second Letter we 
read (312E) that there are three Principles: the King of all, the Second 
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and the Third. “Plato,” however, does not specifically call these Prin- 
ciples Gods. Furthermore the passage in 3.5.6.18 equates the Third God 
with the cosmos. Such an equation is not made by “Plato,” but occurs in 
Numenius, where the Third God is called nofjua (T.24). One might 
assume that Plotinus supposed that the Third Principle of the Second Letter 
was in fact the cosmos, but the evidence of Enn. 3.5.8.8 does not support 
this conclusion. Plotinus writes as follows: “We must take Plato as our 
guide, who says in the Phaedrus that Zeus is the great leader but elsewhere 
that this God is a Third. But in the Philebus he speaks more clearly...” 
The “elsewhere” appears to be a reference to the Second Letter. No other 
Platonic or supposedly Platonic text is suitable. Yet Plotinus feels that the 
Second Letter is not as clear as it might be about the precise role or nature 
of the Third Principle. 

Furthermore the language of 3.5.6.18 does not give the impression that 
Plotinus is referring to the Second Letter at all. He remarks that the cos- 
mos, “as it is customary to say” is a Third God. This sounds more like 
a reference to a contemporary or near-contemporary mode of thinking 
than a reference to Plato. It is not impossible that Numenius himself 
was influenced by the Second Letter— The use of the word “King” in F. 21 
is slight evidence for this — and that the influence of the letter thus came 
down to Plotinus both directly and through Numenius; but it seems most 
likely that Numenius is the immediate source of 3.5.6.18. When Plotinus 
refers to the letter directly, he very frequently quotes Plato’s own words, 
without using the term God. 

Before finishing with this point we may recall that Dodds" has observed 
that Plotinus makes use of the word dyAala to describe the splendour of 
the Intelligible World. This word had been revived by Numenius to 
describe the Good. Although éyAata does not occur in 3.5.6, we find the 
adjective dyddoy in 3.5.8.16 — immediately after the reference to the 
Second Letter. Could this description of the splendour of the soul be an 
indication that Plotinus read his Second Letter with thoughts of Numenius 
in his mind ? 

Assuming therefore that Plotinus could think of a Third God on par- 
tially Numenian lines, what are we to suppose that he would have thought 
of Numenius’ terms First God and Second God? Perhaps some sort of 
answer to this can be given by a consideration of Ennead 5.5.3. Plotinus 
opens this section with the dogma that Nod¢ is a great God, a Second God 


13 Cf. Enn. 1.8.2.28-32, 5.18.14. Although the quotation is not direct, the word God does 
not occur in 3.9.7. 


14 Op. cit. 18. 
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that makes itself manifest before the Supreme appears. In 3.5.6.18 we 
found a Third God — probably influenced by Numenius. Here we have 
a Second God, and that Second God is the Divine Mind. As after a Third 
one must expect a Second, so here after a Second one might expect a 
First. After a Second God one might hope to find a First God, but again 
Plotinus tantalizingly declines to use the word “God.” The problem is 
then: Are we justified in assuming that the absence of the phrase “First 
God” is the result of a deliberate refusal by Plotinus to employ it ? Or is it 
merely coincidence here that he remains satisfied with the word éxeivoc? 
Again are there any Numenian echoes in this chapter ? If there are, they 
might strengthen the belief that the term First God would not be un- 
satisfactory to Plotinus — always provided of course that its transcendence 
was assumed. If in a chapter where he appears to be influenced by Nu- 
menius, Plotinus speaks of a Second God — as Numenius had done — 
we should not be going beyond the bounds of probability to suggest that 
in respect of the term God, Plotinus found nothing exceptionable in Nu- 
menius’ usage. 

In Ennead 5.5.3 we again find the image of the One as King, which 
echoes the Second Letter, or Numenius (F. 21) or both. Furthermore, Nu- 
menius speaks of adore toic ovvrerayuévois in F. 21, and Ennead 5.5.3. 
19-20 tells us that the One is lord of a Belov curvtdypatos. F. 21 and 
Ennead 5.5.3 both call the First Principle Father, though this is common- 
place; less common is xgondtwe (5.5.3.24) and xdxzog (T. 24). These 
verbal resemblances are perhaps not of great significance, yet they point 
in the same direction as does our more general argument; in the direction, 
that is, of seeing Plotinus normally willing to use Numenian terminology. 

Finally we must look at Ennead 6.9.11. In this treatise no-one would 
dispute that there is an obvious verbal echo of Numenius. The phrase 
pry pévov nods pdvor of line fifty-one echoes the duidfjoa tH dyad 
udvy uóvov of Fragment 11, and, although Dodds'* is right to play down 
the significance of the echo, it is hard not to suppose that both Plotinus 
and his readers would have had Numenius in mind. Whatever may have 
been the metaphysical differences between Numenius’ and Plotinus’ use 
of this phrase —and they certainly were considerable — Plotinus was 
probably less conscious of them than we are. With his great ability to read 
his own doctrines into the works of his predecessors, he probably saw Nu- 
menius’ use of póvoç pdvw as not very different from his own. Indeed I 
suspect that when writing of the flight of the Alone to the Alone, and of 
union with the One in general, he may well have used more Numenian 


13 Op. cit. 17. 
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terminology than we are aware of. We should certainly look about to 
see if there is any more to be found. 

With this in mind, we should perhaps not suppose it totally insigni- 
ficant that a phrase occurs in line twenty-eight which may echo Numenian 
terminology on the subject of the First Hypostasis. This is the phrase 
éxeivos 9edc, meaning undoubtedly “That Supreme (Transcendent) God” 
namely the One. We have already noticed that it is not uncommon for 
the One to be called God, and it is well known that Plotinus continually 
refers to Him as éxetvoc, but éxeivos Oeóç is most unusual. It looks very 
like the equivalent of the Numenian xgdto¢ 9eds. The more speculative 
might be prompted to wonder on how many of the occasions when Plo- 
tinus calls the One éxetvoc, he means éxetvog Oedg, and in particular 
whether such contrasts as oro: pév Oeol ... cig éxeivov 62 (6.5,12.30-33) 
mean “these gods... that God” (Bréhier translates elç éxetvov as “vers le 
dieu supréme”), but this must remain forever beyond the possibility of 
proof. More immediately significant, perhaps, is the passage in 5.5.3 
we have already examined. Here we have dedtegos Ged¢ contrasted with 
éxetvoc. It seems that at least we can say that if on this occasion Plotinus 
did not understand 6ed¢ with éxeivoc, he would not feel it impossible for 
it to be understood there. 6.9,11.28 makes it certain that éxsivos Beds is 
a description of the One that he was willing to accept. 

To sum up the conclusions reached so far, we can say that Arnou’s 
remark that the One is God “sometimes” is seriously misleading. The 
number of passages where the One is God is almost treble that offered by 
Arnou. Furthermore it seems likely that the description of the First 
Principle as God given by Numenius was largely acceptable to Plotinus. 
The One is zéo» 7 Beds if Oeds is a Numenian voðç, but if it is not,then 
the One may properly be called 6ed¢. In what sense Plotinus understood 
the One as God must be temporarily deferred. 


Arnou has reminded us'® that Origen makes use of a number of verbal 
means to distinguish the First and Second Persons of the Trinity. Ori- 
gen’s descriptions of the Logos are often comparable with Plotinus’ des- 
criptions of Noc. In 1.2.6 Plotinus speaks of adrodsxacoodyy and in 
5.9.13 of ağtrodvðownzoç. Similarly, as Arnou points out, Origen calls the 
Logos abroddvaues, adtofacttela, adrodimatoctyn, He refuses, however, 


16 Op. cit. 121, especially note 2. 
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to give it the name adrofedc. That is reserved for God the Father.” This 
raises the question whether it might be possible to derive any help from 
Origen on the problem of the use of the word God in Plotinian des- 
criptions of the One. . 

Apart from the word adtofeds — which is not paralleled in Plotinus — 
Origen has two further verbal means of distinguishing the First two 
Persons of the Trinity. In at least three passages of the Contra Celsum 
(5.39, 6.61, 7.57) he distinguishes the Second Person, the Logos, as 
dedtegoc, and in agreement with this refers in 6.61 to God the Father as 
6 noðrtoç Gedo. Here we see language similar to that of Numenius. It 
may safely be assumed that such phrases were a part of the philosophical 
or theological jargon of the day. The phrase dedregoc beds, as we have 
seen, recurs in Plotinus, and I have suggested that perhaps he might not 
find xe@to¢ Beds objectionable. With this in mind we can proceed to 
the second of Origen’s ways of describing the first two Persons of the 
Trinity. In his Commentary on St. John? he informs us that one may speak 
of God the Father as ó 8edc¢, and of the Logos as @edc. Thus although 
both the Father and the Logos are God, they can be distinguished — 
and in a subordinationist theology like Origen’s the Father can be shown 
to be superior — by the use of the definite article. 

Can any parallel to this usage be found in Plotinus ? It should be stated 
at once that Plotinus feels able to use 6 6ed¢ both of the One and of the 
other hypostases, and is similarly free with @eé¢. Yet within this apparent 
carelessness of terminology there will perhaps appear a little design. As 
far as I can see, Plotinus refers to the One as 6 Sed¢ on fifteen occasions 
in all —these have been discussed above —and as ĝeóç on another 
cleven.!® At first sight these figures may appear non-significant, but we 
should look further, and in doing so ask ourselves why Origen used the 
definite article to refer to the First Person of the Trinity. Surely the 
answer is that such a usage distinguishes the First from the Second. One 
might suppose then that the Origenist phrase 6 ĝðeéç is almost equi- 
valent to ille deus or éxeivoc Oedc. If it is evident from the context which 
Person one is discussing, the use of the article would seem less essential. 
This canon will perhaps shed light on Plotinus. Let us look at the eleven 
occasions when he calls the One simply 6edc. 


17 Comm. in Johan. Book 2, edit. Preuschen, p. 5+. 
18 Ibid. 
19 6 Ged occurs in 1.1.8.9, 1.6.7.9, 18.2.25, 22.2.13, 22.2.22, 29.948, 43.838, 4,783.11, 


5371, $3.72, 551112, 55.11.15, 55.10.17, 654.1, 68.19.11. Ged¢ occurs in 
5.1.6.9, 5.1117, 55.11.12, 6.8.1.18-19, 68.219, 6.9.5.3, 6.9.9.16, 6.9.9,20. 6,9.9,27, 6,9,9.34, 


6.9.9.56, 6.9.11.28. 
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(a) 5.1.6.9. Here Plotinus uses the phrase 6ed7 atréy. We have already no- 
ticed that in Origen aùroĝeóc is used for the Father only. Similarly the 
Plotinian “God himself” would naturally point to the First Hypostasis. 
An article would hardly be necessary to make this clear. 

(b) 5.1.11.7. Here the One is spoken of as thy vot dey xai aitiay xai Gedr. 
Even if the article with dez7v is not to be understood also with aitéay and 
Gedy, a reader would have little difficulty in identifying the One with 
vod Gedy. 

(c) 5.5.11.12. This is perhaps the most difficult example. Plotinus speaks of 
the soul as being čoņxos Meod if it wastes its time on transitory appearan- 
ces. Yet in the immediately preceding lines he has been referring to the 
God one seeks as the 4gy%} toñ eivat and declaring it to be superior to 
Being. It is hard not to think that the reference to the One in enuoc Geo 
is crystal clear and that Plotinus would have felt no obligation to em- 
phasize it. Nevertheless the passage is a little difficult. 

(d) 6.8.1.18-19. ¿zi Geode xai čte waddov nì Oedv. Here the One is distin- 
guished by the sense from the plurality of lesser divinities. 

(e) All the remaining passages in 6.8 and 6.9 need little comment. The topic 
throughout these tracts is the One, and it would be unnatural to refer 
the word @ed¢ to anything else. Throughout the two tracts there appears 
to be only one use of the word @edg in the singular which does not refer 
to the One and that is in the passage ot 6.9.8 (discussed at the beginning 
of this article) where whatever is joined to the One is said to be made Beds 
by the association (0eds ydo tò éxelvp ovvnupévor). 


We may conclude the present argument then with the tentative sug- 
gestion that, although Plotinus is very far from a rigid distinction of 6 
Ged and Ged¢ as descriptive of the One and Noss respectively, yet there 
are indications that he is beginning to move in that direction. 6 Oedc¢ is 
used of the One fifteen times. When @edc is used instead, the context 
makes it very obvious which hypostasis is being discussed. There are, of 
course, a number of occasions where ó @ed¢ is used of a lower hypostasis 
(e.g.3.5.1.20, 4.8.1.47) and this makes it certain that Plotinus did not feel 
any necessity to be rigid in this matter. Yet it seems that the evidence 
presented here is indicative of the fact that Plotinus both accepted the 
equation of the One with God, and at times attempted to demonstrate the 
superiority of the divinity of the One to that of the other hypostases by 
methods which were familiar in his day: both by the use of the article and 
by marking off the Divine Mind clearly as a Second God, as Numenius 
and Origen had done. If the One is not explicitly the First God in Plo- 
tinus, it is both God and the First Nature (Enn. 6.9.7.16). 

In Ennead 6.8.15 Plotinus tells us that the One is *Eews. We know, 
of course, that love exists in the Real World and that like other Real 
Beings its ultimate cause is the One. The attitude of Plotinus to the One 
as God is similar to that on the One as Love. Just as all loves derive ulti- 
mately from the One as Love, so all divinity derives from the One as God. 
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Gedo yàg tò éxelvm avenuuévorv. Hence it is misleading to state, as does 
Professor Gilson, that “If the One is truly a God, the fact does not strike 
Plotinus as particularly important.”° On the contrary Plotinus speaks 
of the One as God far more than some of his interpreters have supposed. 
It is as important for Plotinus that the One is God as that he is Cause and 
Love. It is important to see the limits of the negative theology as Plo- 
tinus uses it. He says frequently that the One is “beyond Being” and 
“beyond Essence.” Hence it is itself neither Being nor Essence. Yet we 
should not apply the same reasoning to the idea of the One as Cause. 
The One is not “beyond Cause.” Rather it is in a sense Causation itself. 
Without the One as Cause there could be no causation in the world; 
without the One as Love there could be no love; without the One as God 
there could be no divinity. And Plotinus would regard the critic whose 
views suggested that the world is not divine as a blasphemer. 
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THE PROBLEM OF «OTHERNESS» IN THE ENNEADS 


RÉSUMÉ 


Les interprètes de Plotin se heurtent constamment au dilemme suivant : on trouve dans 
les Ennéades des traces de certaines doctrines qui seront explicites dans le néoplatonisme posté- 
rieur, mais ces doctrines ne sont pas développées dans les Ennéades. Il est difficile de saisir jusqu’à 
quel point Plotin était conscient lui-même des implications de ses idées, implications qui vont 
bien au-delà de ce qu'il a effectivement écrit dans les textes qui nous sont accessibles, Un exemple 
de cette situation peut se trouver dans le problème de la relation qui existe entre la doctrine 
de la transcendance par rapport aux « autres », et la théorie selon laquelle il y a et il y a seulement 
trois hypostases. Dans les Ennéades, la question de la transcendance de l'Un est associée avec 
le problème de savoir ce que signifie : être « autre » que l’'Un, Ce problème est en outre en relation 
avec la difficulté que Plotin a héritée de Platon : comment est-il possible de distinguer les formes 
les unes des autres ? 

Notre exposé montrera que Valtérité peut être associée originellement avec le mouvement 
et avec le mouvement considéré comme une activité incomplète, un désir ou une tendance a 
éloigner de lUn. C’est une tendance au néant qui est propre a tous les produits de Un en vertu 
du simple fait qu’ils ne sont pas l’Un. Dans toutes les choses autres que l'Un, l'élément d’altérité 
peut être reconnu dans leur finitude. Les implications de cette doctrine peuvent ĉtre révélées 
dans la perspective d'une autre thèse plotinienne : l'âme est capable de se réunir avec sa source, 
lUn. Unie à lUn, l'âme n’a plus de mouvement, plus de tendance à se différencier qualitative- 
ment, finalement, plus de tendance à Paltérité. 

Plotin s'efforce donc de combiner les trois propositions suivantes qui sont incompatibles : 

1. L’Un est transcendant. 

2. L’Altérité (mouvement d'éloignement par rapport à lUn) est le premier produit de PUn. 

3, L’Ame peut s'unir à lUn en une union mystique (mysticisme théistique). 


One of the major problems for the interpreter of Plotinus is to evaluate the 
importance in the Enneads of beliefs which are not formally stated but remain implicit, 
waiting to be made explicit by some later Neoplatonist. The difficulty is that to 
ignore such beliefs is to disregard certain basic patterns in Plotinus’ thought, while 
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to make them explicit is perhaps to bring to Plotinus’ conscious mind what may 
have been an assumption, not a consciously formulated position. There are many 
such implicit beliefs in the Enneads, and as interpreters we tend to bring them out 
and make them more prominent in our expositions than they are in the text. We 
find it convenient, and indeed helpful, for example, to distinguish between metaphy- 
sical and moral evil, though formally Plotinus makes no such distinction. Or again 
we ask the question: Does Plotinus accept the theory of the tripartition of the soul? 
If we answer this question in the affirmative, we are then tempted to talk about 
Plotinus’ theory of the tripartite soul, thus making it much more prominent in the 
Enneads than Plotinus would have wished, and being guilty of anachronism in so 
doing. A similar problem confronts us when we view Plotinus’ metaphysical sketch 
of the real world. Again and again Plotinus declares that there are three and only 
three hypostases. Explicitly he is much more emphatic about this than about 
the fact that in some sense the fundamental division in the cosmos is that between 
the One and its products, the One and the others. On the other hand looking back 
on many centuries of theism and of the Christian doctrine of the transcendence of 
God, we are incurably involved with such questions of transcendence and with the 
gulf between creator and creatures, even the most superior of creatures. And we 
want to ask Plotinus what gulf there is for him between the One and the others. But 
in insisting on this question we are insisting more emphatically than Plotinus himself. 
We are bringing into the centre of Plotinus’ philosophy ideas which are certainly 
in his mind and can in fact be found in the Enneads, but which are not always very 
prominently expressed. The very fact that the Onc’s transcendence is not always 
emphasized helps to explain the constant temptation, to which several interpreters 
of Plotinus have succumbed, to explain his philosophy as a variety of pantheism. 
Had Plotinus rammed home his distinction between the One and its products with 
the same persistency as he rams home his doctrine of three hypostases, the belief 
that he was a pantheist could never have arisen. 

However to say that Plotinus’ explicit doctrines and axioms are not always 
identical with his more implicit beliefs is not to deny the implicit beliefs their due 
importance. | For despite the warnings about the dangers of anachronism to which 
we must pay heed when considering the relation of the One and the others in the 
Enneads, it would be equally absurd to pay no attention to an attitude solely because 
Plotinus does not always argue it explicitly. Indeed the tradition of the opposition 
of the One and the others is built into Plotinus’ consciousness by its prominence in 
a wide variety of philosophically important authors, and not least by the necessity 
to interpret the second part of Plato’s Parmenides. And apart from the formal 
question of the One and the others in the Parmenides, other Platonic dialogues raise 
questions which are lurking in the background from which Plotinus’ view of otherness 
arises. In the Profagoras, for example, the disputants are worried about how to 
distinguish the virtues one from another, and it is interesting to notice that what in 


the Charmides (161 b) is offered by Critias as a definition of séphrosyne appears in the _ 


Republic (443 c) as the Socratic definition of justice. It is clear that at least in the 
case of moral Forms or universals Plato is vaguely aware of the problem of how one 
Form differs from another. And in the doctrine of Idea~-Numbers as reported in 
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Aristotle’s Metaphysics the problem of the generation of the numbers seems to have 
some relation to the difficulty of distinguishing one Idea-Number from the next. 
Plotinus inherits the general, if inadequately formulated, problem of differentia- 
ting between the Forms. He also inherits the specific problem of the nature of the 
difference, left at the least obscure by Plato in the Republic, between the other Forms 
and the Form of the Good or One. AL first sight it might look as though Plotinus’ 
solution to these difficulties was obvious, even if inadequate. He regularly insists 
that the One is distinguished from vos by otherness (érepótngs).* Indeed all incorporeal 
substances are distinguishable in this way,? and the distinction between the One and 
vols is paralleled by the distinction between vots and Soul. But saying this much 
is saying very little. The next question to arise is what this otherness is. Plotinus, 
however, is more forthcoming on what it is not than on what itis. He is particularly 
concerned to show that the distinctions between incorporeals have nothing to do 
with distinctions of place.t The One is distinguished from the Forms not by place 
but by diagopé and érepórnc, he remarks in a somewhat circular fashion. Perhaps 
V, 8, 9 is the most illuminating section of the Enneads on this subject. We are 
asked to compare our world with the world of Forms. In that world there is no 
bulk (éyxos), and no distinction of place. The gods of that world are all together 
at rest in unity—here he echoes a favourite tag of Anaxagoras—but different, 
(aor) in their powers (ratio pèv uvéáusow dAdor). We must eliminate from our 
conception of the world of Forms any vestige of matter. We must envisage the 
Forms at rest without spatial interval (2v otéce. ġðixoréræ). Finally, and a little 
more ambiguously, we must envisage them devoid of sensible shape (nopg} aicOyrh). 
Now the ambiguity here resides in the fact that, although the Forms are devoid o 
sensible shape, they are not devoid of shape of another kind, namely intelligib 
shape. In an interesting passage of VI, 7, where Plotinus speaks of the difference bet- 
ween the very Forms Justice and Sophrosyne we found hard to differentiate in Plato, he 
comments that the difference between the One and the Forms is that the One does 
not possess that popp) èv 2yo by which we differentiate, for example, between Justice 
and Sophrosyne. There are a number of passages in which Plotinus is similarly 
prepared to talk about intelligible shape.’ 
It is well known that Plotinus speaks of intelligible matter and that Plato’s 
dialogues do not. We now add the concept of intelligible shape, and, we should 
recall, although incorporeals are to be differentiated from one another not by spatial 
measure but by difference and otherness, these differences are all features of the 
intelligible world (xécpoz voņtós).® It seems that it is with good reason that Plotinus 
warns again and again against thinking of his incorporeals in spatial ways. His 
own language invites us to do it. And if we ask why this has to be so, we have 
found the answer in one of the texts we have already considered. The Forms, we 
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saw Plotinus saying, are ğħħor in their powers. This presumably means that it is in 
their effects that we can see that they themselves must be a plurality. In other 
words we can argue back from the plurality of sense-phenomena to a plurality of 
Forms. Plotinus does not seriously face the question whether the number of Forms 
we can know is somehow governed by the number of sense- phenomena. 

Perhaps we have here an example of the phenomenon which we considered 
at the beginning of this paper, the phenomenon of a thesis which Plotinus more often 
assumes than discusses. In this case, however, the limited discussion in the Enneads 
is elaborated and its implications brought out by later Neoplatonists. The doctrine 
of an dotyyutog Evacic, a blending into a unity where the individual character is still 
maintained, seems to have been formalized as early as Porphyry’s Quaestiones Commiz- 
tae, but is perhaps best seen in the writings of Proclus. - Briefly Proclus’ position 
is that the Forms must be ‘‘unconfused” because particulars can participate in any 
one of them without participating in all of them.? In Plotinus’ language each Form 
is abrd xat &AA0.2 We should notice that what Plotinus calls duvéuers are described 
as “proceeding activities” by Proclus, and that Proclus continues by saying that 
we calculate that the incorporeals must be govyyvtov through our observation of 
their sequents (tà Sedrepx).4 The doctrine of dobyyurog Evaorg is explicit in Proclus, 
and, pace Theiler,’ is represented in the Enneads in a not unrecognizable form. We 
can form a concept of our own world, says Plotinus. It is a world in which each 
part is distinct and unblended (éxdorov zv pepév pévovtoc 6 čati ual wy gvyyeopévov).® 
But apart from such terminological points, the doctrine of Proclus is that different 
causes can be recognized in different cffects. Now an effect understood in this sense 
is what Plotinus would call the activity arising from a substance; and it is Plotinus’ 
view that the activity arising from a substance must be distinguished from the activity 
of a substance.” Thus it must also be Plotinus’ view that where the effects differ 
the essential natures of the substances causing the effects must differ. Hence the 
world of Forms must be a plurality and a plurality whose members differ from one 
another in significant ways. 

We have reached the stage where it is necessary to examine the concept of 
intellectual shape further. Although Plotinus is tantalizingly vague about his 
intentions, it is at least clear that, since each of the Forms, the objects of vois, is 
to be the possessor of a particular shape and to be distinguished from its fellows by 
otherness, ® this otherness must be understood in qualitative rather than in numerical 
terms. Perhaps this seems obvious, but it is important to observe where Plotinus 
points out the obvious and where he does not. In V, 1, 4 he uses the concept of 
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otherness to distinguish voi from its objects, and here clearly qualitative difference 
of some kind at least must be involved, since subject and object must be more than 
merely numerically distinct. In the same section the voyt themselves are also 
differentiated by otherness. As a result of this differentiation, number, quantity 
and quality arise. Plurality and quality are not identified, and quality is said to 
be the specific character (i8:67q¢) of each Form. Thus we can be quite clear that the 
differences among the Forms are not only numerical and quantitative, but qualitative 
as well. The intellectual shape of a. Form will therefore indicate the qualitative 
differences between the Forms themselves. At III, 7, 12, 32 Plotinus quotes 
with approval a passage of the Epinomis! where the author—he thinks that it is 
Plato—argues that from our recognition that night is different from day we reach 
the concept of twoness, for night and day differ from one another by otherness. It 
is obvious that the passage suggests not mercly that otherness indicates numerical 
differentiation, but also possible qualitative variation between things numbered. 
The Forms then differ from one another qualitatively; that is, each of them is 
what it is and not another thing. Each of them is a finite Being whose nature and 
uniqueness can in some sense be articulated. Now if Plotinus were asked to describe 
this uniqueness further, he would presumably have to sketch out a map of the Formal 
world in which each Form had a specific and unvarying relationship to the One. But 
how is it possible for the products of the unvarying One to be so diverse? What 
metaphysical explanation does Plotinus offer to account for this rich variety of 
voouueva ? Certainly he says that in the intelligible world ópoð mévta yp'huata or 
ópoð n&y tò öv, that in some sense each intelligible object implies the rest of the 
intelligible world. What he seems to mean by this is that it is only possible to 
grasp each intelligible object by placing it in an intelligible context. But since we 
can name a particular Form, for example, the Form of Justice, and, if we are philoso- 
phers, we shall always understand that Form as it is without confusing it with the 
intelligible world at large, we must be able to account for the fact that, although 
the Form of Justice implies the other Forms, it is intelligible as and only as the Form 
of Justice, and is thus appropriately described as just, presumably on some sort of 
principle of predominance.® 
The metaphysical explanation which Plotinus offers of the otherness present in 
the intelligible world, and at all subsequent levels of the cosmos, is in terms of motion. 
Motion is defined by Aristotle as an incomplete activity, and it is incomplete in so far as 
it has not attained its end. Thusit is natural for Plotinus to associate motion closely 
with some kind of desire or striving; and it is of course a mark of all levels of reality 
below the One that they are striving to return to their source. If there was no other- 
ness present in things, Plotinus argues, we should have the stillness and silence of 
the Onet. Without otherness there is no motion. And motion involves lacking. 
In III, 8, 1 Plotinus states that all things are striving for contemplation. This 
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striving, we should observe, is a feature of the intelligible world as well as of the soul 
and the soul’s products. Indeed striving is the mark par excellence of that intelligible 
matter which Plotinus argues is the substrate of the intelligible world, the ‘“‘first’”’ 
timeless product of the contemplation of the One and the raw material on which 
intelligible shape can be recognized. Before this matter returns to its source, it 
is an almost blind desire, an d&timwtog dlc. Strictly speaking it cannot even be 
called matter; rather this otherness, which is by nature a primal movement {h xivyos 
4 meaty) is the source of matter, not matter itself. For it to be intelligible matter, 
it must have some degree of form; but form depends on the One, and otherness qua 
otherness is unlit by the One, a dark principle in the intelligible world.» The equation 
of otherness with motion, and motion away from the One, could not be more clearly 
expressed. 

We have already observed that otherness separates the One from the others, and 
more generally that it separates incorporeals from one another. The equation of 
otherness with motion and striving enables us to understand why Plotinus insists 
that in the relationship between the One and the others, otherness is present in the 
others but not in the One. Although he is ready to say, and in a sense must say, 
if he is to maintain the One as transcendent reality, that it is other than all things 
(V, 3, 11, 18), he must also, when being precise as in VI, 9, 8,4 insist that otherness 
is absent from the transcendent One itself. If otherness is to be equated with motion 
and motion with a tendency or desire for something which is not present and not 
possessed, then the One must be free of it. In particular, since Plotinus is equally 
insistent that the One is all things,’ in the sense of being the cause of the existence of 
all things, and that anything from which the One is absent must be blank non-being, 
he must hold that any motion away from the One must be a movement towards such 
non-being. Hence otherness qua otherness, wherever present, is non-entity. It 
must be absent from the One if the concept of the One is to have any meaning at all. 
We can see why Plotinus describes it as “not yet good”. We can also see why 
what is “primal motion” in II, 4, 5 reappears in V, 1, 1 in the guise of yéveatc and 
“primal otherness” (érepétq¢) as one of the underlying factors necessary to explain 
why individual souls are corrupted. Clearly the farther one gets from the One, the 
more the drive to blankness and nothingness comes to dominate the finite existents. 
At the level of the individual soul this increasing tendency towards non-being, this 
virtual drive towards moral evil, first becomes strong enough to be able to deflect 
a particular product of the One from its proper desire for union with its ultimate 
source. The drive itself exists at the level of the World Soul—in III, 7, 11 it is 
specifically said to be ody ýovyoç—and even at the level of vot,” but it is not yet sinful. 
It merely presents a possibility of sin which is only actualized at the level of the 
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individual soul. The World Soul does not in fact forget the Father, but the indivi- 
dual souls do (V, 1, 1). It is this forgetting which constitutes sin in the strict sense 
of the word. 

Otherness then is a tendency towards non-existence. It is shared by all things 
that are the products of the One in virtue of the very fact that they arc not the One. 
Since it is a striving, it is, when recalled to the One, its source, certain to be a striving 
for something, and ultimately a striving for the One. In so far as it is obedient to 
the summons to return to its source, it takes light and form from that source. In 
other words in any particular being the element of otherness is recognizable in the 
fact that the being is finite. It is not the One; it is only its limited self, limited and 
hence striving for perfection. The otherness of the Forms is recognizable in the 
very fact that they are cach ard xa’ «ró, that, as V, 5, 6 implics, they cach have an 
appropriate name, whereas no name is appropriate to the One, that cach of them can 
be called sotto, while the One is zò où tobto. 

We are now in a position to obtain a deeper understanding of the famous distinc- 
tion which Plotinus draws in VI, 7, 35 between vois thinking and vods loving, The 
peculiar mark of vod; thinking is that it recognizes its own contents as they are, and 
they are a plurality (<& èv ait@ Bremer). Node in fact recognizes its own otherness. 
The peculiar mark of intuilive thought is that it is an attempt to think the One, but 
a failure to grasp the One without otherness; and otherness implies recognizable 
“parts”. As Plotinus puts it in VI, 7, 16:2? Nod sees the One as many because it is 
unable to grasp its totality. The process of thought, even at the intuitive level, is 
one in which objects can only be recognized by their distinction from other particular 
objects. 

In contrast to vots thinking is voõç loving, and in one of his descriptions of the 
ascent of the soul through vols loving to union with the One Plotinus observes that 
in a sense the soul confuses and blots out the voðç that remains init. He does not 
quite say that voŭç is “confused” or “blended” (avyzéacu), but it is otoy ovyyéuow. 
In some sense, though obviously an unusual onc, the normal distinctions between 
votig and the One are removed? In a similar passage clsewherc, when urging us to 
return to the One, Plotinus bids us “see it whole” (SAéme ddov).4 If we fail to do so, 
he urges, we shall only be at the level of vots thinking. 

Plotinus, we should notice, says “See it whole”, not “Be it whole”, but interpreters 
have often been puzzled as to whether the individual ccases to act as an individual 
in the course of the mystical union with the One, Plotinus believes that in such a 
union we must somehow lose the otherness which is a normal feature of all that is 
not the One. How could the mystic describe as other, he argues, a thing which he 
did not see as other but as one in relation to himself (èv mpt¢ éautév)?® Or if we put 
the idea the other way round, we can say not that we cease to have otherness or to be 
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other than the One, but that we abandon ourselves (VI, 9, 11, 24). The soul is not 
wholly itself (088° 8hag aòróc, VI, 9, 11, 12); rather it is outside itself in Exotacs (VI, 
9, 11, 23). Plotinus, we note again, observes that by a bold use of language we can 
say that the soul is not wholly itself. He does not formally commit himself to the 
proposition that it is wholly the Onc. What he wants to say is that while no longer 
other than the One, it is not simply identical with the One itself. We ought to ask 
ourselves in what sense such a proposition might have meaning. In other words, 
if the soul ceases to be other than the One, ought Plotinus to have said that it is the 
One itself? Perhaps our understanding of the notion of otherness may help a little 
at this point. 

Something which is 083’ 6g aòtóç is clearly not abtd x06" abté ; it does not 
exhibit the basic characteristic of the world of Forms. Not does it exhibit the 
“otherness” of the world of Forms. This otherness we have seen reason to believe 
is to be interpreted not only as numerical and qualitative dissimilarity, but essentially 
as movement towards non-being, as undifferentiated desire for or tendency towards 
non-being. Since it is so plainly a thrust towards negativity, we can perhaps under- 
stand a little more of what Plotinus is trying to say in an extraordinary passage of 
IL, 8,1 where, speaking of emanation from the One, he says that the One somehow 
desired to possess all things, and it would have been better if this had not been the 
case. The only thing that this can mean, if Plotinus’ consistency is to be saved, is 
that if things other than the One are to exist, cvil must ultimately exist. Hence the 
total contents of the universe cannot retain the unmixed purity they would exhibit 
if the One were the only existent. 

Be that as it may, however, there is no doubt, that in ceasing to be other than 
the One, we must lay aside the tendency or drive towards non-being and attain a 
permanent stillness. As Plotinus puts it in the case of voc, if otherness is taken 
away, èv yevépevov oronhoera?, Essentially qualitative distinction is lost because 
the motion which was given form by its return to its source is now stilled. That is 
one reason why Plotinus has to insist that it is impossible for the mystic to strive 
further for union with the One, once he has attained a state of identification with 
the world of votc. Since it is the otherness of movement which wakens voic to life,? 
clearly the loss of all otherness, the stillness of all motion and all striving will be 
necessary if we are to transcend the distinction between a knowing subject and its 
object. 

‘ Otherness implies movement, and both imply the formal differentiation which 
is the mark of the intelligible world. Hence putting otherness away may produce 
a deceptive fear, for the abandonment of finite form may seem a mere grasping at 
nothingness. Plotinus is aware of this fear.‘ But the fear is deceptive, for a grasp 
of étepdryg in itself is a lust for nothingness in itself, and putting érepórnç aside in 
stillness must in fact be not a grasp of nothingness, but a grasp of no particular and 
individualized thing. Rather it is a union with the cause of all things, with the One 
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which is ŝuyáus: návta. Hence the fear, though real, is misplaced. Hence the 
necessity of a leap into the unknown, because unformed, after the soul has been prepar- 
ed for its ultimate union. Hence the necessity to await the coming of the One as 
the eye awaits the rising sun.? Ob yp% Sudxerv, for pursuit is movement, and movement 
is towards first form, but ultimately non-being. ’AAAd jovy} pévew, for the One 
is permanently stable and at rest. 

The soul in union with the One has no otherness, that is, it has no movement, 
no drive for something beyond that which it possesses, no qualitative differentiation. 
Clearly it has numerical differentiation, for after the mystical experience it is recogni- 
zably the same soul as it was before, just as each one of us is the same person both 
before and after we have slept. But how can the retention of numerical differen- 
tiation be squared with the loss of qualitative differentiation? In what conceivable 
way can Plotinus still maintain that the soul is not simply merged into the One itself, 
if qualities are to be laid aside in formlessness? In other words we are faced with 
a new version of a long-standing problem for the Platonist, indeed for Plato himself. 
What is the difference in Plato between a human soul, once freed from the cycle of 
reincarnations, and the souls of the gods? Clearly human souls have a different past 
from the souls of the gods, but that past is purged away, if freedom from the cycle of 
reincarnations is to be attained. Once again we find ourselves asking questions of 
a philosopher which he did not ask himself. We cannot know what Plato would 
have said if he were asked what phenomena of the soul he wished to explain when 
in the Phaedrus myth he allocated purified souls to the trains of different divinities. 
Nor can we be sure how he would have wished to differentiate those divinities them- 
selves. But it is at least possible that his explanation would have been in terms of 
function and strength. Though gua soul all souls are alike, they have different 
powers. They do not differ in kind, but they differ in strength. Perhaps Plotinus 
would have offered the same solution for the problem of the difference between the 
One and the ascended soul. Qualitatively they are alike, but like the Forms in the 
realm of voðç their powers are different, not in terms of reality but in strength and 
effect. For it is manifest that the ascended soul cannot do what the One does and 
has done. The act issuing from its essence will be similar but weaker than the act 
issuing from the essence of the One. 

We have the evidence of Proclus that some of the Platonici failed, in Proclus’ 
opinion, to distinguish between human and divine souls. They do not recognize, 
Proclus argues, that the human soul is not divine éxaéq but because it is so ordered 
by the Demiourgos. Those who make this sort of error, says Proclus, think that 
the soul becomes voic itself and the voyrév itself and the One itself. Proclus does 
not identify the Platonists whom he criticizes, and Plotinus is obviously not one of 
them, but we can sympathize with their plight. There is a problem in Plato about 
the difference between human and divine souls, and although Plotinus does not 
identify the ascended soul with the One, he does not make explicit the difference 


(1) V, 5, 4, R. 
{2) V, 5, 8, 4. 
(3) Proctus, In Tim., 310 a: cf, L. H. Gronnus, “L'Ame, le Noōgç et les Hénades dans la Théologie 
de Proclus”, Med. der Kon. Akad. v. Wetenschappen, afd Lellerkunde, t. 23,2, 1960, p. 16. 
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between the soul when otherness, movement and form have been removed, and the 
One with which it is united. We have suggested that his answer would be in terms 
of powers; the soul, even when united with its source, could not have been, and, more 
significantly, cannot be, that source. But it is important to recall that to say this 
is to make explicit what Plotinus leaves implicit; and we can never be entirely clear 
whether he recognized what is implicit in his words. 

We know that Proclus, and some of his predecessors, held that just as there 
are many souls alongside Soul, and many minds alongside voic, so there are many 
ones (évé3ec) alongside the One.! A passage of Theon of Smyrna, cited by Dodds,* 
may indicate that even before Plotinus there was some kind of dispute about “ones”, 
some apparently wishing to relate them to tò ëv, others to h évás. But whatever lies 
behind the passage of Theon, it is clear that some of the Platonists whose work was 
familiar to Proclus were going even beyond the stage of identifying the ascended soul 
as a one but were calling it abcd tò év, In other words they were wittingly or unwit- 
tingly sacrificing the Plotinian view that the One is ontologically prior to all else for 
a position in which the soul simply becomes identical with the Absolute. It is even 
possible that a desire to avoid that kind of non-dualist interpretation of the relation 
of the One and the soul provided at least part of the impulse towards the doctrine 
of divine henads which Proclus himself expounds. . 

But if their intention was to avoid non-dualism—by which I mean a thesis like 
that often found in the Upanishads that the ascended soul is identical with the 
Absolute—then those who postulated henads ran the grave risk of compromising 
with Plotinus’ basic position that union with the One itself, not merely with a divine 
henad, is possible. For from Plotinus’ point of view the henads would have to be a 
plurality, and a plurality involves movement and otherness. What might be called 
union with a divine henad would simply be union with voõç and the associated “‘inte- 
gration of the personality’’.® 

Thus it would have been no solution for Plotinus to say that the ascended soul 
is a divine henad in the Proclian sense. Plotinus’ problem is readily expressed: 
How can he explain that an ascended soul has no otherness while at the same time 
not being identical with the One? A difference of power would have given him part 
of the answer he wanted, and might have led him towards a further stage of explana- 
tion, For Plotinus is a theistic mystict trying to explain the mystical experience in 
terms of a system which has not adequately clarified certain necessary features of 
a transcendent God. Plotinus thinks that the One is infinite but has not fully 
examined its nature on the basis of this belief. To attempt a solution to the problems 
we have raised Plotinus would have needed to write a treatise mepl dreis xal 
éyvactas tol vóc, and probably a second in which he substituted creation ex nihilo 
for the outflowing of otherness in the sense of movement as the origin of the intelligible 
world. 


(1) Cf. E. R. Dopps, The Elements of Theology, Oxtord?, 1963, p. 257-260 and 346. As Dodds observes, 


the origins of this idea, which is clearly not the invention of Proclus, are still unclear. 
(2) Expos, rer. math., p. 21, 14, Hiller; cf. Dons, op. cif., p. 258. 
(3) On this see J. M. Rest, “Integration and the Undivided Soul in Plotinus”, American Journal of 
Philology, t. 88, 1967, p- 410-422. 
(4) In the sense employed by R. C. ZAEHNER, Mysticism, Sacred and Profane, Oxford, 1957. 
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Plotinus wishes to combine the following propositions:(a)The One is transcendent; 
(b) Otherness, defined as movement away from the One, is the first product of the 
One; (c) The soul can unite with the One in a union of theistic mysticism. These 
propositions are incompatible. Unless he is to offer a non-dualist explanation, 
Plotinus ought to abandon (b). His simplest way out would be to rewrite (b) in 
such a way as to define otherness not as movement or tendency to non-being, but as 
finite being. It might seem that this is not too big a step for Plotinus to take, but 
he did not take it. It would have involved him in saying not that the first phenome- 
non of secondary reality is negative and formless, but that it is positive and formed. 
It would have involved him in jettisoning a good deal of the historical umber about 
intelligible matter he has piously retained. It would have necessitated a stronger 
emphasis on decision in the process of creation. Ennead VI, 8 points in this direction, 
but in many respects this treatise stands alone. 

It is not my intention to conclude once again that there is a clash between 
Plotinus’ metaphysical theories about otherness and his personal experience of union 
with a transcendent first principle; rather my interest is in the metaphysical problems 
which lead to such a clash. Plotinus has not faced up to the implications of the 
theory of emanation which he offers as an explanation of the existence of the world. 
The psychological basis of the theory is that if a man is good he will act well; indeed 
that he will act creatively. Plotinus applies this to the One, but still terrified of the 
Eleatic ban on creation ex nihilo he offers the only alternative account, namely that 
the others come from the One. Here he is misled by the analogy of the sun. The 
sun is not in fact an example of an undiminished giver of physical existence; there 
is no such example. But to be an undiminished giver in the sense of being generous 
or of acting well does not entail physical creation, as Plotinus wishes. By using the 
analogy of the sun, Plotinus is led to explain the acts of an incorporeal substance in 
terms of an erroneous explanation of the operations of a physical body. His attempt 
to save himself by making otherness the One’s first product not only produces the 
problems we have discussed in this paper, but makes the analogy of the sun even 
harder to understand. For light and heat, the effluences from the sun, are not totally 
other than the sun; and it is hard to believe Plotinus thought they arc. 
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THE ONE OF PLOTINUS AND THE GOD OF ARISTOTLE 


P LOTINUS CRITICIZED ARISTOTLE for making a self-thinking mind 
the first principle of the universe. His major objection is that any 
mind, if engaged in thinking, must be thinking of something, and 
thus mind cannot be a simple entity. In the case of the Aristotelian 
mind Plotinus argues that not only is there the duality of subject 
and object, the thinker and the thought, but that the thought itself 
is a multiplicity. We recognize it as a limited plurality, that is, the 
Platonic world of Forms, the intelligible world.? Like all else that 
is plural, it has a quasi-material component (as Aristotle had pre- 
scribed) called “intelligible matter.” * 

All this might be of only antiquarian interest, the ramifications 
of a supposedly long-outworn metaphysic. But Plotinus’ critique 
of Aristotle and consequent development of his own position present 
a number of features of wider interest. First of all, in contrast to 
much preceding Greek “theology,” Plotinus’ One may not be anthro- 
pomorphic. Early Greek philosophers, like Xenophanes, had criti- 
cized the poets and mythologists on this score, but Plato and 
Aristotle, in their different ways, are similarly open to attack. For 
Aristotle mind is (or is primarily) what makes each of us a man, 
rather than an animal.’ Men cannot, it is true, use their minds 
on the non-contingent all the time; gods can. But the difference 
looks to be one of degree, not of kind. Mind may perhaps come 
“from outside,” ë that is, not be part of the body-soul complex, and 
have an eternal existence in some form, but that only emphasizes 
the essential similarity of the “human” and the “divine” mind. 
And in Aristotle all the evidence for the working of mind comes 
from an examination of human psychology, and from a theory about 


1Cf. Enneads 5.1.9; 5.3. 11-14; 5.6; 6.7.85-37. 
2 5.3.12, 


3 For this see in particular Ennead 2.4.1—5. 

4 Xenophanes frr. 11-17 (DK). 

5 N.E; 1166A17; 116942; 1178A2. 

ê De gen. an. 7236B27ff.;744B21f. Cf. Met. 1070A24, 
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the way in which we think. The results of this analysis are then 
applied, in a perfect form, to God. Aristotle’s active intellect, dif- 
ferent in each individual man,’ looks so like the Prime Mover that 
the better commentators have often failed to distinguish them. 
Certainly they should be distinguished, but the commentator can 
hardly be blamed for failing to do so, when he is faced with the 
difficulty, very real to him at least, that otherwise Aristotle would 
come near to postulating a non-identity of indiscernibles—except 
that the Prime Mover is in some sense a bigger and better example 
of mind than the active intellect. And Aristotle’s problem is 
Plato’s too. No one has yet explained satisfactorily why Plato 
distinguishes so sharply—for example in the myth of the Phaedrus— 
between souls and gods. That there must be a difference is clear 
enough ; souls may fall, gods do not. But how can a fall be possible 
when a purified soul (conversant with the Forms and the Good) 
looks so like a god? 

Plotinus, of course, does not accuse Aristotle of anthropomor- 
phism, but an attack on a form of anthropomorphism is one of the 
effects of his critique. Nous (the divine mind) is not like the One; 
it does not live the same life; it does not do the same things or, as 
Plotinus would put it, have the same activities. But surely Nous 
is identified with the One in the “Mystical Union,” as “Nous loving?” 
Only by abandoning its intellectual activity: Nous loving is dis- 
tinguished from Nous thinking. Soul too and even our souls may 
“become like” the One in union, but here the language Plotinus uses 
is still more informative. The soul ceases to be itself (6.9.11. 11-12). 
When it sees the Forms, when it is “identified” with Nous, it is still 
itself. When it attains to the One, it has a different kind of life, a 
life which is inexpressible but can be experienced. I do not intend 
to explore the epistemological aspects of this idea. What I want to 


TORS. M. Rist, “Notes on De Anima 3.5,” CP 61 (1966) 8, reprinted 
in Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy (Albany, 1971), p. 506. 

8 Of course if Aristotle always postulated a plarality of unmoved 
movers and was consistently “polytheistic’ (as argued by P. Merlan, 
“Aristotle's Unmoved Movers,” Traditio 4 (1946) 1-30), the problem o 
indiscernibility arises more acutely,—Plotinus seems to have an inkling of 
this at Ennead 5.1.9.26—but most of his commentators, and normally 
Plotinus himself, have read him “monotheistically.” 

? For the phrase see Ennead 6.7.35.24. Nois vodv is éudpuv. 
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consider is that by insisting that the modes of the One’s existence 
are beyond our comprehension and not reducible to conceptual form, 
Plotinus opens up the possibility of avoiding the construction of a 
first principle in man’s image. 

But, it may be objected, the One does have certain kinds of 
activity that are like ours; after all it is capable of “intensive think- 
ing” (karavéyois) or higher thinking. But this kind of language, 
implied not uncommonly throughout the Enneads, in fact tells an 
unusual story. Where Aristotle’s God is mind—and we too have a 
mind, though perhaps a less powerful one—Plotinus, agreeing of 
course that we have a mind, and that “thinking” tells us something 
about the nature of the One, insists not that the One has a better or 
more effective mind, but that its “mental” activity is of a different 
kind (vonoa érépws Ñ xara tiv vod vonow). In order to understand 
what Plotinus wants to do, and why he objects to the Aristotelian first 
principle in more detail, let us look back at the Metaphysics itself. 
After that we can approach some of Plotinus’ criticisms in context. 

It has frequently been pointed out that Aristotle’s concept of 
God depends on his following a single line of inquiry: he wants to 
account for the existence of motion. He thinks that he needs an 
unmoved first mover (or unchanged first changer) and he therefore 
posits such a being. Faced with determining its characteristics, he 
has little difficulty in deciding that it must exist in actuality (1072B) 
rather than as a mere potentiality. Its activity must be concerned 
with what is best and it must be the best kind of activity. This, 
the major assumption, for Aristotle is thinking. And since it must 
think of the most eternal and valuable thing (1074B25), it must only 
think of itself. There is no argument that thought is the most 
valuable activity, but we know the reason for Aristotle’s view; it is 
thought that separates us men from the higher animals; it is a faculty 
which only men (and gods, if any) possess. Aristotle not only as- 
sumes that thought is a sine gua non of human existence, but also 
that it is the most important activity of human existence. In its 
highest and purest form it is in contact with the unchanging; hence 
it is the unchanging ; hence it is divine (@etov) ; and (perhaps), if it is 
divine, the gods (or God) must possess it. 


D 5.4.2.17 ; 6.8.16.33. 
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So far the argument looks direct and simple, but on one point 
at least Aristotle has his doubts. Knowledge, perception, opinion 
and thought (é:4vova) seem to be of something else, he argues, and 
only in a subsidiary sense (è mapépyw) of themselves (1074B36-37). 
Hence the problem: the thinking of God is of itself primarily; it 
would thus appear to be different in kind. But Aristotle regards this 
as soluble. In the contemplative sciences (êri rév Sewpytixay) it is 
the act of thinking itself which is the object of thought. It is hard 
to see that this is argued, however, rather than assumed; indeed 
Aristotle seems to be assuming exactly what he needs to prove. 

We have already noticed one aspect of Plotinus’ critique. Mind 
must have an object and that object is itself a plurality, the world of 
Forms. Let us now look at the second aspect of Aristotle’s position, 
the matter of self-consciousness. Aristotle, as we saw, assumes that 
mental activities involving knowledge of externals involve (or perhaps 
may involve) knowledge of the process of knowledge incidentally. 
In the De Anima he raises the question of how we perceive that we 
see and hear, and decides that we perceive that we see and hear 
through the same organs as those by which we see and hear (425B12ff). 
But the question is not of great concern. He does not raise problems 
about the quality of our perceptions insofar as they may be affected 
(adversely) by our awareness of what we are doing. Perhaps this 
is because he not only thinks that the same organ is involved, but 
also that the activity (as an accidental) is comparatively unimpor- 
tant.It cannot disturb the quality of the perception itself. Certainly 
Aristotle does not seem to regard it as a matter of doing two things 
at once, for that could certainly be distracting, and Aristotle recog- 
nizes it to be so in the Nzcomachean Ethics. You cannot do philos- 
ophy and enjoy listening to flute-playing at the same time (1175B4). 

It is curious to notice that Plotinus’ position is exactly contrary 
to Aristotle’s. According to Porphyry at least, it is possible in one 
important sense to engage in two activities at the same time, pro- 
vided one is genuinely concerned with both of them. Plotinus 
himself was able to concentrate his mind on the real at the same time 
as he was performing various necessary but mundane duties of 
ordinary life." The justification for this attitude lay, for Plotinus 


1 Porphyry, Vita Plotini 8-9; cf. Ennead 1.4.18. 
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and Porphyry, in the notion of the double psychology of man, the 
inner and outer man. As for the question of awareness of one’s 
behavior, there is an impressive discussion in Ennead 1.4.9. Plotinus 
begins with the seemingly paradoxical assertion that happiness is 
possible even if a man loses consciousness through illness or the 
effects of magic. Such things only effect his “outer” self, as does 
sleep. His inner self is active all the while and unaffected. The 
scene is thus set for the question: is the good man better off if he is 
aware (aicavoyevos) that he is good? No, says Plotinus, his aware- 
ness makes no difference. A man is equally healthy or equally 
handsome whether or not he is aware of the fact. And with wisdom 
the case is similar. But surely, runs the objection, it is of the essence 
of wisdom to be self-aware. Plotinus’ answer to this is that if 
wisdom were something introduced into a man from outside (éraxrod), 
the argument might make sense, but since it is always present, and 
present as an active substance, it makes no difference whether our 
outer self, our body-soul complex, is aware or not. There is an 
awareness, apparently, at the level of pure soul, which “we,” because 
of the body, cannot now apprehend. 

In the next chapter Plotinus pursues the matter further. So far 
it looks as though he is arguing unambiguously for a self-awareness 
of mind which “we,” the body-soul complex, miss. He then pro- 
ceeds to explain that awareness of intellectual activity arises “in us” 
when the mind is reflexive and when the soul is peaceful enough to 
exhibit mental-pictures (davracias) of the workings of the mind. 
But these mental-pictures do not necessarily accompany the activity 
of the mind?—and when they do not, we obviously are not “aware” 
of our thinking. Does Plotinus then go further in the direction of 
a total rejection of the necessity of a “self-awareness” of the mind? 
That is, does he want to say that it adds nothing to the power of the 
mind if we say “N (Nous) is aware that it is thinking its objects” 
rather than “N is thinking its objects?’ The move might look 
Aristotelian except that the Plotinian mind has content, the Forms. 
But it is not clear whether Plotinus wishes to make it. He does 
draw our attention to the fact that awareness of such an activity 
as reading when we read, or of courageous behavior when we are 


12 Cf. 4.3.30.5. 
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courageous, may detract from and enfeeble the activity itself. It is 
when we are really concentrating on our activity that we cease to be 
aware that we are doing it. The stage is certainly set for the asser- 
tion that self-awareness would indeed be unnecessary for Nous and 
would add nothing to the scope of its activities. For thinking is not 
merely of thinking but of objects of thought. Plotinus has in effect 
more or less banished the problem of self-awareness to the lower soul 
(to the faculty of perception), though he does not formally say so. 
The interest in the comparison with Aristotle is that Plotinus is 
fully aware of the problem of self-awareness, but argues that far 
from its being the major characteristic of mind, it ceases to exist on 
that level—at least in the variety we know at the level of perception.” 

In Chapter six of his Concept of Mind (London 1949) Gilbert 
Ryle argued inter alia that we get to know ourselves in much the 
same way as we get to know other people; and this is a thesis, which, 
with certain modifications which we need not discuss here, is both 
widely accepted and apparently useful. One of its implications is 
that we are able to objectify ourselves, and that the process of under- 
standing is inseparable from such objectification. As we grow up 
from the infant who makes very little distinction between himself 
and the external world, our mental development is thus marked by 
an increase in our ability to distinguish ourselves, to be, ourselves, 
both the subject and object of thought. Thus understanding neces- 
sarily involves, in Plotinus’ language, the development first in un- 
conscious and later in conscious form of a strong sense of self-aware- 
ness. If this thesis about human growth and the development of 
the understanding has merit, does it follow that Plotinus’ account of 
the transcendence of self-consciousness is of its nature stultifying? 
Plotinus is certainly arguing that self-consciousness is something to 
outgrow. 


The comparison with Ryle brings Plotinus’ theory out into clear, 


perspective. For Ryle, whose concept of development is obviously 
less “spiritual” and more biological than Plotinus would like, we 
become aware of what we are, we grow as human beings, by recog- 
nizing ourselves as like other people, but different existentially from 
them. For Plotinus such a process will certainly lead to an emphasis 


18 For this see 5.3.3. 
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on the duality of the intellect and will thus ultimately be a hindrance 
to advance to union with the One. Yet it is important to notice 
that Plotinus does not reject the objectifying stage in human prog- 
ress. Self-awareness, not in the sense of awareness of what we are 
doing, but in the sense of knowing our origin—and the consequent 
identification with Mind with its concomitant plurality—is a neces- 
sary stage in human development. For while Plotinus disagrees 
with Aristotle about the primacy of mind, he agrees that the de- 
velopment of mind in man is a sine qua non of human progress. 
Like Aristotle Plotinus holds that without intellectual life (with its 
ultimate limitations) man’s highest capabilities cannot be realized. 
Just as when attacking the Gnostics, Plotinus insists that ordinary 
“bourgeois” morality, ordinary decent behavior, is a stage, a neces- 
sary albeit limited stage, of the progress of man to intellectual life 
(2.9.15), so when concerning himself with a higher life than that of 
the mind, he refuses the seductive notion that the use of the mind 
is unnecessary. 

Self-knowledge is necessary, but it is a stage, and a mere aware- 
ness of the self’s existence still leaves us at the level of duality, 
unable to be in contact with the One. And, as we have seen, it is 
an activity which may impede other activities. In the One it is 
transcended ; hence it can be transcended in us. Mind thinking is an 
inferior state to mind loving, mind going out beyond itself, and 
Plotinus’ frequent use of the notion of “divine drunkenness” serves 
to indicate the unselfconcerning nature of the higher reality. If 
there is to be anything which involves any kind of “intellectual” 
activity, any kind of knowing, at the level of the One, some term 
which suggests a total transparency, a state of being aware, will 
have to be pressed into service. 

Plotinus makes a number of suggestions along these lines. He 
toys with the term caravéyois (5.4.2.17), where the «ará could per- 
haps suggest intensity, in a treatise which is number 7 of Porphyry’s 
chronological list; and in the same treatise he says that the One is 
“transparent to itself” (rávry dvaxpirixdy éavrod). In 6.8.16 (chrono- 
logically 33) he proposes Srepydqats,5 but perhaps again all that is 
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clear is that he wants to indicate that some kind of thinking different 
from that of mind and in some way self-perceptive (olov ovvaroĝhoer, 
5.4.2.18-19) is still available, and that it is not only different but 
different in kind. But there is no real explanation.!® Finally, in 
6.7,38-39 he seems to settle on the Epicurean technical term “contact” 
(értBod#) to designate the unique mode of knowing that the One 
has of itself, and at 6.8.11.23 and 3.8.9.20 the experience that we can 
have of the One. But these passages hardly help us to see what 
precisely is involved, and though the notion of “contact” would 
certainly reflect Plotinus’ view that the language of touch is often 
more appropriate than the language of vision to describe the rela- 
tionship between the elevated soul and the One, the purely material 
variety of contact advocated by Epicurus in his use of epibole cannot 
help us to attain a much closer degree of precision. 

So let us now turn for help to some further implications of 
Plotinus’ break with the tradition originating with Aristotle. For 
Aristotle, as we have seen, mind is the highest reality, both in the 
cosmos and in man. It is specifically said to be the most valuable. 
Hence Aristotle seems to believe, though we cannot: argue it here, 
that it is in virtue of their possession of intelligence that men possess 
whatever intrinsic value they have. For Plotinus the case must be 
different ; for Plotinus it is in virtue of the ultimate derivation from 
the One that everything has value. This is exhibited in the notion 
that the mere existence of a subject indicates that it possesses good- 
ness, and hence value,” as well as something of the “contemplative” 
faculty which is not identified with intellect and hence can be shared 
by things both living and non-living, even those which do not possess 
intellect (3.8.1.1). The way is clear for a recognition of the value, 
derived from the fact that all is the product of the One, of everything 
that exists—this is precisely the point that Plotinus wishes to argue 
strongly against the Gnosties and other denigrators of the physical 
universe. For Plato such a position could only be adopted with 
less enthusiasm, for even in the Timaeus, where Plato is at his least 
dualistic, the fact that “matter” exists independently of the Demiurge, 
and of the Forms which are his models, militates against the good- 


6 Of. J. M. Rist, Flotar (Cambridge, 1967) 42-52. 
17 5.5.9.36; cf. 1.8.6.2 
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ness of material objects. Plotinus is enabled to overcome this ob- 
jection by reading the Timaeus in his own unplatonic way as teach- 
ing the derivation of matter from the One. 

Plotinus finds in the world other traces of the One than intellect. 
He is, of course, not prepared to say that the One is F, G, H," for 
he fears that to say “x is F” is to say that x is to be identified with 
F, or to exclude G, H, etc. Predication is a “logical” technique to 
be used primarily to describe the Forms whose Beauty is (perfectly) 
beautiful, where F-ness is F. But although Plotinus does not wish 
to say that the One is intellect or intellectual, he still wishes to 
associate some kind of “mental” power with it, though not excelu- 
sively. Here is the real import of the rejection of Aristotelianism. 
For Aristotle, although “God” is reached as the last in a series of 
causes designed to explain the phenomena of movement—and in this 
Aristotle is following and developing the Plato of the Laws and the 
Phaedrus—he is immediately identified as mind. For Plotinus, now 
that mind is dethroned, it can be argued that other faculties and 
other modes of description may be useful, if not more useful, to the 
enquirer into the nature of a first principle. Now at last we should 
consider some of these and see what they add up to. 

The first and most obvious is that of maker or “creator.” 
Plotinus does not, of course, believe in the creation of the cosmos in 
time, but in its eternity. Worlds come and go in endless succession. 
But they are held in existence by the One, and without the One 
nothing can exist. There is no pre-existent material substrate, the 
Timaeus notwithstanding. Or rather the Timaeus is re-interpreted. 
This doctrine cannot be over-emphasized. It separates Plotinus 
from the metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle, for whereas these 
“classical” thinkers are concerned with a metaphysic of order, of 
the imposition of pattern or form on the indeterminate or chaotic, 
Plotinus’ arguments are concerned with existence. In the history 
of philosophical “proofs” of the existence of God this puts Plotinus 
midway between Aristotle and Aquinas. Like Aristotle, he is not 
concerned with creation in time; like Aquinas he is concerned with 
a cause of existence, not only with a cause of movement or change. 
That is not to say that Plotinus is not concerned with a first cause of 


18 Cf. 5.3.13.1. 
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motion. Like Aristotle, he is concerned with that, but not only 
with that. The role of the One is both to support existence rather 
than non-existence, and to organize and (indirectly) arrange the 
rational movements of what exists insofar as they are rational. 
Clearly since the One is the cause of existence, it is not limited 
to “moving” the world only in the Aristotelian sense as a final cause. 
Its activity must be direct, and must flow directly outwards. There 
must be, as Plotinus puts it, an activity from the One, as well as‘an 
activity of the One (5.4.2.27). The One must be “outgoing” as well 
as “inward looking.” This is part of what he calls the power of the 
One, and it is this power which perpetually generates the cosmos 
and holds it in being. Plotinus would criticize the self-directed 
energy of the Aristotelian mind as an inadequate conception of the 
notion of power; certainly it implies that such power is limited, and 
the limitation is imposed because of the artificial and schematic 
notion that, since God is mind, its thought must be directed exclu- 
sively to the highest possible object, that is, itself. For from 
Aristotle’s point of view anything else would imply the identity of 
the mind with what is inferior to itself. Such is the price of empha- 
sizing that mind, so conceived, is at the top of the cosmic hierarchy. 
A further concern of Plotinus’ is to emphasize the inevitability 
of the existence of the One, as against the contingent existence of 
other things. That is why he argues constantly that the One is not 
“as it happened to be” but “as it willed to be.” When we say 
“inevitability,” we do not mean that anything compelled the One 
(that would be out of the question) or that the One arises uncaused, 
ie., at random.” Since therefore the One is caused but not caused 
by or in any way subject to anything else, it has to be “cause of 
itself’? —— not'the first, but certainly the first clear use of this 
kind of language in the history of metaphysics. But such a phrase 
needs to be fleshed out. In what sense is this noncontingent “being” 
a cause? How does this strange kind of causation occur? Plotinus’ 
answer to this question is striking, and again “unclassical.”” He has 
to take over the language (and the spirit) not of philosophy but of 
theology. Christian writers (and presumably others) were already 


8 Eg., 6.8.13; 6.8.21, passim. 
2 6,8.13-14. 
21 §.8.20-21. 
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talking about God’s will.? And indeed if it is not intellect, and not 
chance or (etpnue?) matter which brings the One into being, there is 
little other choice. Hence constantly in Ennead 6.8 we hear of the 
One being what it willed to be, not what it happened to be. 

A question arises. Does this kind of emphasis, particularly 
strong in the comparatively late Ennead 6.8 (chronologically 39) 
indicate an attempt by Plotinus to distinguish (or to point towards a 
distinction to be made by others) between a faculty of knowing and 
a faculty of willing? Normally such a distinction is unknown 
among the Platonists, for whom knowing good entails (as for the 
Demiurge in the Timaeus) an attempt to do good. Or has Plotinus’ 
abandonment of Aristotle’s worship of mind opened up a new line 
of enquiry? 

There seems to be no reason to suppose, and indeed good reason 
to deny, that Plotinus separated knowing from willing. But what 
he is doing by his emphasis on the willing of the One is emphasizing 
once again the indivisible nature of the One’s activity. By empha- 
sizing willing, Plotinus is showing how the One is not merely cogni- 
tive like Aristotle’s God, but productive. For the One to will is to 
achieve, and by emphasizing the notion of willing Plotinus reminds 
us of the Humean dictum that reason by itself cannot drive a man 
to act. True, “Platonic” knowledge does, but this is confusing and 
it is very easy to forget when we are dealing with “platonic” knowl- 
edge or “platonic” thought.” And although, by his use of the 
strange term epibole, as we have seen, Plotinus emphasizes the 
strange mode of the One’s “knowledge,” his emphasis on willing 
should give us further assistance to understanding the One’s nature. 

The last “characteristic” of the Plotinian One which deserves 
mention is its Hros. I leave the word untranslated, for it is hard to 
know how it can be translated. It should mean “desire,” and in a 
sense it does. The One desires itself (6.8.15). Yet normally 
“desire” to the Greeks implies a lack, a need, an incompleteness ;*4 


2 Eg., Origen, De Principiis 2.9.1 and the followers of Pantaenus 
(Max. Conf., De Variis diff. locis Dionysii et Gregorii—Clem. Alex. fr. 7, 
p. 224, 11ff.) 

2% David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. 2, part 3. 

2 For Plotinus normal view of the Eros of the soul, see especially 
3.5.4.24-26. The basis of his treatment is the need to reconcile the Sym- 
postum’s account of Eres with that of the Phaedrus. 
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and the Eros of the One has none of these characteristics. . Plotinus 
seems to want to develop the concept for at least two reasons: first 
of all because Eros is a mark of all that exists, and yet he has to 
purge it of the “need” which marks its appearance elsewhere in the 
universe. Here we find him following a path he is inclined to use 
more generally: compare the One with something and then strip off 
the more undesirable features of the image. Secondly Eros is utterly 
unselfconscious and, at least in the language of metaphor and imagi- 
nation, devoid of duality. Hence, as we saw, Plotinus is able to 
contrast mind loving (voids épév) with mind thinking (voids vody) 
(6.7.35). The attractiveness of the Hros-language is that it suggests 
a state in which the activity of the subject is in no way at all hindered 
by self-consciousness. The idea is built into all Hros-language and 
is explicitly sexual. As Aristotle put it, who can think of anything 
else when engaged in sexual intercourse? And although those who 
are more prosaic and less intense might disagree, we may safely 
conclude that, for Plotinus, Hros-language best indicates (rather than 
expresses) the creativity and fecundity of the One. 

Creativity, will, power, non-contingent cause and supporter of 
existence, first cause irreducible to conceptual analysis! It is a much 
more full-blooded concept of a first cause than Aristotle had proposed. 
But where does it leave Plotinus at the end? Could it mean that 
Plotinus has reverted to a more primitively anthropomorphic di- 
vinity? Are many of these qualities merely the qualities of men 
(viewed, pace Aristotle, as more than the intellect alone) raised to 
the highest power? As Homer’s Zeus is a Homeric man writ larger, 
bigger, stronger, and everlasting, is Plotinus’ God the philosopher 
writ large? Should we still describe the Plotinian God as anthro- 
pomorphic? One thing is clear: the sum of his characteristics 
certainly makes the ascription of an impersonal Absolute to Plotinus 
impossible to accept. For although the One is conceptually irre- 
ducible, the “traces” we have of it seem to have a “personal” or 
“human” flavor. But if Plotinus’ friends would say that his God is 
not impersonal, and others that it is anthropomorphic, how can we 
arbitrate between them and how far can we say that his conception 
is in any fundamental sense a new phenomenon in Greek thought? 

In at least one important respect Plotinus’ descriptions of the One 
are not anthropomorphic: Consider the concept of Eros, for ex- 
ample, or of causation. In men Eros marks desire and need; in the 
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One it does not. In other words at the level of the One the most 
fundamental characteristic of human Eros is Jacking. And in regard 
to creation and causation the One’s actions, though they may look 
like the actions of human beings and be expressed through a similar 
vocabulary, are quite different. For to be the cause of existence, to 
hold beings in existence rather than to reconstruct them from inde- 
pendent material, is uniquely the power of the One. It is impossible 
in both these instances to argue that the One is modelled on human 
beings; rather human nature provides a pointer to something outside 
itself and different in kind from itself, namely, the One. We may 
argue that no such being exists; we cannot dismiss it as a mere copy 
of human nature. Here the comparison with Aristotle is again useful ; 
for Aristotle we live briefly the kind of intellectual life that God 
enjoys all the time (Met. 1072B 25). For Plotinus the One’s most 
fundamental activity is something which we cannot achieve for our- 
selves, though whether we can share in it mystically Plotinus does 
not make clear. The total problem may be summed up as follows: 
are we to say that we are like the One, or that the One is like us 
(in which case we have to say that it is anthropomorphic”)? The 
formal answer is clear to any reader of Plotinus: he says again and 
again that we can attain likeness to the One and be like it; he never 
says that the One can be or is like us.’ And what I have tried to 
suggest in this paper is that the formal answer is borne out at least 
to some degree by analysis. There are unique features of the One 
which are not merely human powers and human activities writ large; 
human powers remind us of these features but cannot equal them. 
In this sense Plotinus has transcended the higher anthropomorphism 
of Plato and Aristotle. 
University of Toronto 
25 It is, of course, axiomatic for Plotinus that the relationship of like- 
ness is asymmetrical. 


26 I should like to thank Professor A. H. Armstrong; and Dr. H. Blu- 
menithal, for their helpful comments on earlier versions of this paper. 


POSTSCRIPT: In my forthcoming The Mind of Aristotle I abandon the 
claim that the active intellect is different in individual men in favour of 
an Averroistic interpretation. This would affect some of my comments 
on page 76 (and note 7). I should also make changes - if I were to re- 
write the article - in my comments on Aristotle's account of how we 
perceive that we see or hear (p. 78) in the light of an article by Cath- 
erine Osborn ("Aristotle's De Anima 3.2: How do we perceive that we 
see and hear?", CQ 33 (1983), 401-411). 
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Metaphysics and Psychology in 
Plotinus’ Treatment of the Soul 


The writings of Plotinus contain a number of problems which must 
always be faced by a man who tries to be intellectually honest and who is 
also a theist. Plotinus’ view that the world as we know it is a direct result 
of the creative activity of the One or God might lead us to suppose that he 
also believed that everything is for the best in the world around us. But, 
like most other honest men, Plotinus has to admit that prima facie things 
are not like that. Like the Stoics, for example, Plotinus is aware that it 
looks as though good men suffer unjustly. Chrysippus had been worried 
by the same problem, and, at least according to Plutarch, had failed 
dismally to solve it.’ In at least one place (4.3 {27].16) Plotinus admits that 
he cannot explain such sufferings: the explanations are unclear, and to the 
ignorant there appear grounds for censuring the maker of the cosmos. Of 
course, a number of traditional proposals are offered: such sufferings are 
accidents (éxéueva) of the grand design — if you get in the way of the 
cavalry you are trampled down: or perhaps the individual's suffering is 


A version of this paper was read at the Institute of Classical Studies of the University of 
London. I should like to thank Richard Sorabji for enabling me to try out a few ideas ina 
critical company. 

' Plut., Stoic. Rep. 1051c (see svf 2: 1178). There have been recent discussions by H. 
Cherniss in his Loeb edition and by G. Kerferd, “The Origin of Evil in Stoic Thought," 
Bull. of the John Rylands Library of the University of Manchester, 60 (1978), 482-494. 


Graceful Reason: Essays in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy Presented to Joseph Owens, CSSR. ed. 
Ligyd P. Gerson. Papers in Mediaeval Studies 4 (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
1983), pp. 135-151. © P.I.M.S.. 1983. 
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not evil because of its contribution to the good of the whole. But Plotinus 
does not like such solutions: he prefers to say that the innocent sufferer 
gains from his sufferings. It is wrong. he holds, to believe (as the Stoics 
believed) that some things are planned in the universe while others 
(presumably the so-called accidents) go as they will. 

But the matter of the suffering of the just is only a part of the wider 
problem of theodicy. For beyond the suffering of the just man is the 
question why we are not all just men, why it is that there is injustice, and 
indeed vice in general. in the world. To such questions, I think, Plotinus 
has some sort of answer, and it is this which I chiefly want to discuss. In 
fact it seems that he wants to say that it is better that there be vices or sins 
in the world than that there not be a world. Now the vices and sins with 
which I wish to concern myself are obviously something to do with the 
soul. So what, it seems. Plotinus wants further to show, and what, I want 
to argue, he believes he is able to show — even though his argument may 
not be all set out in one place — is that it is in some important sense better 
for the soul to be capable of sinning than for it not to exist. 

But first two preliminary points. What soul or souls are we talking 
about, and how do we know they sin anyway? These questions, for 
Plotinus, are not unimportant, and the answers to them, which are not too 
difficult to find, may give access to more difficult matters. 


What soul then are we concerned with? In practice, in Plotinus’ world, 
this question means, Is it the World Soul or the soul of the individual 
man? Let us re-organize the question and ask, in fact, two things: can the 
World Soul sin, and does the World Soul sin? In Ennead 2.9 [33], arguing 
against the Gnostics, Plotinus denies that it sins. Against a Gnostic view 
that the World Soul! creates “after losing its wings” (2.9.4.1), Plotinus 
insists that the fact of creation itself indicates that the Soul has not lost 
sight of the One; such creation indicates not decline, but its opposite (not 
velors, but uù vedoig). It is mere blasphemy to argue that creation was the 
product of a lust for glory (iva tusto). The creative force of the World 
Soul is an act of illumination (2.9.11); it does not involve the physical, 
spatial presence of the World Soul in the form of contact with material 
objects. The World Soul does not contact material objects tozxwc. The 
same idea occurs in less immediately polemical passages of the Enneads: 
at 3.9.3.5 the World Soul always remains “above”; in 4.8.4 the individual 
souls are free from sin so long as they remain above with the World Soul; 
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in 4.8.7 the World Soul, here specifically said to be inexperienced of evil 
(anabei xaxav), inspects its inferiors, and the contact it has with them is 
limited to the fact that it provides for them (yop7yoven). What these 
passages seem to show, of course, is not that the World Soul could not sin, 
but that it does not sin. But it has been suggested that even that limited 
claim is implicitly denied by at least one other text of Plotinus himself. 
The crucial text is to be found at Ennead 3.7.11.15ff., a late treatise 
(No. 45), and therefore, if divergent, of particular interest. The first point 
to be made about it is that the context is cosmological. Plotinus is talking 
not about the origin of evil. or of sin, but of the origin of the visible world. 
The World Soul, he tells us, contains an unquiet faculty (dvvapus ovx 
Hjouxos), desirous of changing what it sees in the intelligible world into 
something else. This means, I think, that the World Soul wants to create, 
that its descent. in Plotinian terms used elsewhere, is voluntary? ody 
fjouxog tells us that the World Soul is not still, that it moves away from the 
intelligible world: it does not tell us that there is anything sinful about 
such movement. But the same text contains difficult phrases. The nature 
of the World Soul is rołurzpáyuwv — this need mean only that it is busy: “it 
wishes to rule itself and belong to itself” (dpyew adtiic Povłouėvng xai elvar 
avtijs). The latter language reminds us of 5.1.1, where, speaking of 
individual souls in a much misunderstood passage, Plotinus lists a number 
of conditions which form for them what he calls “the beginning of evil” 
(àpxù xaxod). These conditions are audacity (tóùua), coming-to-be (yéveoig), 
primary otherness (j zpwrn étepdzns), and “wishing to belong to them- 
selves” — which last looks like our passage of 3.7.11. Indeed there is a 
similarity, for although in 5.1.1 Plotinus is talking not about creation but * 
about the origin of sin, he seems in this part of the text to be discussing not i 
the specifiably sinful marks of particular souls, but the preconditions 
which must occur if sin is to be possible for any soul at all. For the items 
toAua, yéveots and ý xpwrn Ecepdtys are not only present at the level of 
individual souls: they exist in all that is other than the One. They cannot in 
themselves, therefore, be marks of sin, but only preconditions of it. Even 
tohua (as todujoas) can be applied to Nous at 6.9.5.293 and “primary 


? I accept what D. O'Brien says (“Le volontaire et la nécessité: réflexions sur la 
descente de l'âme dans la philosophie de Plotin,” Rev. Phil., [1977], 401-422) on the 
reconciliation of the notions of voluntary and necessary descent, including his support of 
Theiler's important conjecture at Enn. 4.3.13.17-18. What Pletinus wants to deny is that 
the choice of descending is deliberated. 

3 Cf. J. M. Rist, “Monism: Plotinus and some Predecessors,” HSCP, 69 (1965), 341, 
and see Enn. 3.8.8.32ff. 
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otherness” is above all the mark of what Plotinus calls intelligible matter,* 
the brute reality which is the common ground of all that is other than the 
One, but which significantly belongs in the intelligible world. Now in 5.1, 
after stating these preconditions of the sin of individual souls, Plotinus 
goes on, as we shall see. to the immediate causes of sin for the individuals: 
these are “delight in freedom’ and what seems to be an excessive 
independence leading to the forgetfulness of their origin. 

So the comparative evidence of 5.1.1, I would suggest, tells the exegete 
of 3.7.11 not that wishing to be on their own or to rule themselves is 
actually sinful, but that in certain circumstances these will provide some 
of the conditions in which sin can be committed. It seems then that if 
these circumstances arose for the World Soul, the possibility of sin would 
be present. But can we discover what further conditions, if any, would be 
required for that possibility to be actualized, i.e., is the possibility a 
realizable possibility ? 

In trying to answer this, however, we need to digress. Sin, for Plotinus, 
involves change. with the associated possibilities of crime and repentance. 
If the World Soul sinned, that could entail, in the Plotinian world, one of 
two possibilities: either that Soul is always evil- which would run 
counter to Plotinus’ whole thinking, for he would then have an eternal, 
but evil being such as he rejects out of hand for reasons we need not 
consider here: or if not an eternally sinful being, he would have a being 
who sins from time to time, and then repents of it, or is liable to repent of 
it. And of course it is such volatile, penitent divinities that he so detests in 
the systems of the Gnostics: we recall poor Miss Wisdom (Sophia) of the 
Gnostic myths’ whose crime and repentance are mocked at Ennead 
2.9.4.17ff. When will she destroy the world? For if she repents of it, what 
is she waiting for? If she hasn't repented yet, she never will; she’s getting 
used to it and liking it better with the passage of time.” 

If the World Soul is to be an eternal and unchanging reality, therefore, 
it cannot sin, even if many of the preconditions which allow individual 
souls to sin are present. Scholars who have put too much weight on 


* On the topic generally see J. M. Rist, “The Problem of ‘Otherness’ in the Enneads,” in 
Le Neéoplatonisme (Paris, 1971), pp. 77-87. See 5.1.6.53, 6.4.24, 6.4.11.9 on the separation 
of Nous from the One by “otherness.” 

$ Tbid., 83. 

é 29.10.19. 

? For further comment on “repentings™ see 2.9.6.2. Note the variable meanings of 
metanoia in Gnostic texts (H.-C. Puech, Entretiens Hardt, 5 [Les Sources de Plotin], 
[Geneva, 1960], p. 189). but alteration seems basic to the word, and it is this alteration 
which is objectionable to Plotinus in a divine being. 
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Plotinus’ language in 3.7.11 about the wishes of the World Soul can be 
content with the knowledge that the World Soul really does want to 
descend; its will to descend is identical with the necessity which makes it 
descend. The fact that it is like that makes it act as an inferior to the One, 
which does not and cannot descend. But in this respect Nous too is 
inferior -and we have noted that many of the same conditions for 
sinfulness exist at that level as well. But to wish to descend does not 
involve vice where such a wish is necessary, and to say that x is inferior to 
y does not entail saying that x is vicious. As Plotinus himself puts it, there 
is no need to say that “nature, the principle of growth, is evil because it is 
not perception, nor do we call the principle of perception evil because it is 
not reason. For if we did, we should be compelled to say that there are 
evils there (in the intelligible world) — for the soul is inferior to Nous and 
Nous is inferior to something else”, i.e., the One (2.9.13.30ff.). 

The World Soul is an eternal and unchanging reality, but unchanging 
does not mean inactive. Quite the contrary, for the One is the least inactive 
of all beings. But the activity of the World Soul must iself be constant and 
unvarying. For this to be the case, the Soul must always be identical with, 
in contact with, and bound to, what is in its turn constant and unvarying. 
That is an ontological demand which Plotinus fulfils by arguing that the 
World Soul is always in contact with Nous, and that, as we have seen, it 
always stands above the matter which it creates. It creates by illuminating 
and its contact, as it were, is always at arm’s length. Thus we may dismiss 
a possible misunderstanding of the Enneads. It might be supposed that 
what causes sin in souls is contact with matter, but this is not always so. 
There is always contact with matter when there is sin, but some contacts 
with matter are not sinful. Nor must we assume, as D. O’Brien once 
falsely inferred that I had assumed, that where there is matter, there is 
always weakness (or vice) of the particular, associated soul.* In fact, as 
Plotinus himself says, the souls of the stars, and (apparently) of some 
men — all of whom are certainly in contact with matter in some way or 
another — do not sin.’ In a famous text we read that the individual soul 
can descend to the material world and acquire knowledge of good and 
evil — a much more risky descent than that of the World Soul, and one to 
which we shall return; yet, if it escapes quickly, it will escape unscathed. !° 


$ D. O'Brien, “Plotinus on Evil,” in Le Néoplatonisme (Paris, 1971), p. 125. 

? 1.8.5.30-34. This passage is well explained by O'Brien, “Plotinus on Evil.” pp. 129- 
130. Cf. 4.8.2.41-42. 

20 4.8.5.27ff.; cf. 4.8.7.1 1ff., but here the soul is only unscathed in so far as it avoids 
permanent damage. 
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Neither téAua nor the presence of matter then are causes of sin in the 
World Soul; it is clear that in fact the World Soul does not sin. It is also 
clear that a stronger claim can be made: that despite some of the important 
preconditions for sin being present to the World Soul, it does not even 
have the potentiality of sinning. There are no circumstances in which it 
could sin, for if it did, it could not be constantly and entirely in contact 
with the hypostasis of Nous. In other words we conclude both that the 
preconditions we have identified are not an adequate causal account of 
sin, and that the actual nature of the World Soul is such as to preclude it. 
As we have seen, what rules sin out for the World Soul is its position as 
third in the hierarchy of true being, its complete maintainance of contact 
with its priors even when engaged in the generation of the material world. 
It is therefore by focussing on this point that we shall find a clue to the 
different state of the majority of human souls at all times, and possibly of 
all human souls at some times. 


II 


In asking why an individual soul sins, and in acknowledging that 
individual souls do and have sinned, Plotinus is in a way facing a Platonic 
problem. It always seems to be difficult, when thinking about Plato, to 
understand where precisely the difference between gods and perfected or 
perfect souls is to be found. Yet there must be a difference, for the gods do 
not take on human bodies — they do not fall into the cycle of births and 
deaths — and souls do. There is something (morally) fragile about human 
souls, but exactly what it is Plato never makes clear. Certainly, at least 
according to the Phaedrus, it is not their tripartition, for the gods too are 
tripartite. So perhaps if we solve our problem for Plotinus we may help to 
solve it for Plato. Or perhaps we may not. At least the matter will not be 
pursued here. 

The most relevant texts seem to be in the following treatises of the 
Enneads: 4.8; 5.1; 5.2; 3.9; 4.3. In chronological sequence that is numbers 
6, 10, 11, 13 and 27. All these texts, therefore, were composed before the 
treatise against the Gnostics (2.9), which is number 33 on the chrono- 
logical list, and we may assume that polemical considerations were not 
uppermost in Plotinus’ mind when he composed them. I shall take them 
in chronological order merely for convenience. By proceeding in this way 
I shall be able to notice developments in the ideas if they appear, but I may 
as well state at the outset that in its general outline there seems little reason 
to posit such developments in Plotinus’ thinking. 
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Ennead 4.8 begins with the famous “Many times wakening up to 
myself from the body,” and proceeds with a bold survey of the opinions 
of the apparent authorities from Empedocles and Pythagoras to Plato, 
whose consistency on the question of the relation between the soul and 
the body. Plotinus tells us, is not easy to determine. The basic problem is 
how to reconcile the Timaeus, where the material world’s excellence is 
insisted on, with more apparently pessimistic texts from the Phaedo and 
the Republic where falling into matter is a feature of the guilty soul 
(uguibdpevos tiv the yuxūs pw, 4.8.1.40). 

The enquiry begins in chapter 2 with a clear indication that it is the 
individual, not the World Soul, whose possible guilt is in question: it is 
appropriate, says Plotinus, to learn from him (Plato) about our soul; but 
such an enquiry naturally cannot be separated from the problems of the 
soul in general. And again, he asks immediately whether the maker 
(romtýg) has acted well, or whether the World Soul is like our individual 
souls which need to plunge deeply (elow nółu divas, 1.8) into bodies if they 
are going to direct them. The World Soul, continues Plotinus, has no 
desires or sufferings (11.17-18), while the individual soul is in the grip of 
need (évdeca) and is “scattered” (oxedaobévtos). 

Besides distinguishing the two kinds of souls, the chapter also 
distinguishes two kinds of caring-activity (1.27) of the soul. On the one 
hand, as we have already noticed, there is the general directive activity, 
the effortless regal overseeing (axpdyuow émotacia Baoidixf}, 1.28; cf. 
Únepéyovoa axovig, 4.8.8.24), which seems to deal in broad principles and 
large brush-strokes; and then there is the direct contact with individual 
physical objects which seems to accentuate the characterization of the 
agent by the object acted upon (trò mpatrov tod xpattouévou tis pioEws 
dvanwunidoa). It is this characterization by matter that causes the trouble 
for the individual soul, and which is again described as penetration 
(Súvapıv ... ec tò stow meurotons, 1.33). It is this plunging in (again 
repeated at 1.46, eis tò eiow eu, and 1.49) which generates the 
circumstances in which xowwvia mpds oma is harmful, for with 
penetration comes hindrance to vonow and a filling (cf. 1.30) with 
pleasures, desires and pains (11.44-45), not to speak of a “lack of leisure” 
(doyohia) and a real decline (as MacKenna puts it), a vedo. Nedo 
(contrary to what the Gnostics want to say in 2.9.4) is a word which 
applies to the individual soul, not to the World Soul. And just as the 


JL Sometimes neusis is neutral (e.g., in 1.1.12); that is, it may or may not be a sin. But 
the criteria of sin are similar: Neusis is sinful when it goes with too close enslavement to 
an image. 
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activities of the World Soul and the individual soul are different in their 
descents, so the causes (aitia@v, 4.8.3.5) of these activities are also 
divergent. 

Chapter 4 of Ennead 4.8 formally introduces the three phases of the 
individual soul: the higher phase will remain & 7@ vont@ and without 
trouble (dnńuovags. 1.5); then comes the World-Soul-like phase, which is 
the state in which the individual souls remain seated round the World 
Soul like subordinate powers round the Great King and do not leave their 
royal places — this is the overseeing we have considered already; finally 
there is the third and sinful phase, here described in detail by Plotinus for 
the first time, but in words which will recur: they become partial, they 
belong to themselves. This retreat to “their own” place results from a kind 
of weariness or even sickness (olov xduvoveaz). This partial state is weak 
and “full of care” (as MacKenna well translates zoduzpayzovel), the soul 
separates itself from the whole and, in an action the reverse of that 
recommended by Diotima in the Symposium, I suppose, settles on a 
particular. This is in Plotinian terms a false conversion — he uses the word 
otpayetoa which should be used for turning to the One and supplies a clue 
to Plotinus’ thinking — and as a result of that conversion the individual 
soul “manages” the particular weta neovotdoews, “with close attendance,” a 
rare but to my mind certain meaning in this text: contact between soul and 
its object of tendance is close now, but again in an “anti-Symposiac™ vein, 
the soul tends externals (rà é€wev) and -~ again the phrase is repea- 
ted — “penetrates a lot inside” (zodu ei tò iow). This, at the level of the 
individual soul, is the loss of wings of which Plato spoke in the Phaedrus. 
It is, Plotinus says, slavery. 

Unlike the World Soul which remains above in effortless supervising of 
the cosmos as a whole, the individual soul sins twice (as 4.8.5.16 explains 
to us): it descends to bodies for the wrong reasons ~ that is the retreat to its 
own place, the voluntary and unnecessary self-isolation (later said to be 
pope otxeia, 4.8.5.8-9), the sickness or weariness to which we have 
already alluded; and it acts badly when it has descended — this is the 
cosying-up to bodies, the particularization of concerns with its consequent 
pleasures, desires and pains. We can see in this duality of sin the two 
aspects of moral evil in the Plotinian world, one of which I can call 
metaphysical, where Plotinus talks about the isolation of the soul from its 
priors, the turning away from reality, and the other which I can roughly 
call psychological. in that it is characterized by pleasure and pain, love of 
particular bodies with the ensuing cares and anxieties which must come, 
as Diotima might have put it, from loving Alcibiades’ body rather than his 
soul. There is no doubt that the individual soul, by nature, must descend; 
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no need to be indignant about that (4.8.7.4). The trouble, as Plotinus 
repeats yet again a few lines later, is that it has “plunged inside matter” (eis 
tò elow voto). We can now see that this “plunge” is twofold. The Soul 
goes down for the wrong reasons and it behaves wrongly while it is there. 
But, of course, as Plotinus is to repeat elsewhere, we do not descend entire 
(4.8.8)— though we may be so dominated by our lower selves as to be 
ignorant of our higher. This ignorance is particularly engrained because of 
our pleasures: ńĝovù zátnoe (4.8.8.22). 

Let us summarize our findings on the individual soul from 4.8, so that 
we may conveniently add to them if new elements appear in other 
treatises; then we may proceed to explore what we have found in greater 
depth. We may assume, as O'Brien has well shown,” that the individual 
soul descends “of necessity,” but that this necessity is for Plotinus 
compatible with the free and appropriate movement of the soul; there is 
no compulsion at either level. and so far no blame need be attached to 
what is “metaphysical necessity.” We shall particularly notice these 
features in Ennead 4.3. But the descent of the individual soul is normally 
blameworthy and an act of sin in two distinct respects: there is in the 
individual soul corruption in the motive for descent in the first place, and 
this corruption presumably affects (or causes) the sinking into. matter too 
deeply, with the corresponding emotional toll which occurs when the soul 
has once descended. These two sins can both be summarized as a false 
“conversion” of the soul. Two questions immediately arise: could the 
work of the individual soul have been performed without this corruption, 
and is the corruption a necessary precursor for some potential gain for the 
soul which could not have been otherwise attained? But before 
attempting these questions. let us see if any further data can be obtained 
about the nature of the twofold sin and the descent. Briefly then to Ennead 
5.1.1, to which we adverted earlier. It was suggested that what Plotinus 
calls the &ọxń of evil for individual souls (rółua, generation, primary 
otherness, wishing to belong to themselves) are preconditions which do 
not apply only to individual souls. But these souls are delighted with their 
freedom of choice — and we shall note in 4.3 that it is not this freedom of 
choice which produces their original descent — and the exercise of such 
delightful freedom leads them to very great separation, so that they lose 
the knowledge of their origin. Like children brought up for years away 
from home, they are ignorant of themselves and their fathers, and they get 
false ideas of what deserves honour and respect. The only remedy is 


* See note 2. 
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twofold (1.22ff.). The soul must dishonour what it now honours, and 
learn its “race” and birth, i.e.. despise the goods of the body and recognize 
its kinship with the divine — obviously Plotinus’ version of the Symposium 
again. 

That is all we need to take from Ennead 5.1, and it adds little new 
except the emphasis on the abuse of one’s faculty of freedom (ateEovatov). 
But we can probably assume that this abuse is in some way connected 
with the retiring to one’s own place (of 4.8) which is the behaviour of the 
soul which is xéuvovea; and we should notice that Plotinus translates his 
rather more abstract and metaphysical language of isolation (of 4.8) into 
the concrete image of the identity-crisis of the orphan who with his 
ignorance of his father and his race is also ignorant of himself. It is hard 
not to see the image of king Oedipus lurking somewhere behind Plotinus’ 
language. 

I once wrote that Ennead 5.2[11].1 (1.19ff.) is more specific than it is." 
Plotinus tells us here that the soul is “filled” by looking to its sources and 
takes on a contrary motion of a different order ~ thus generating its image, 
animal and plant life, when it “goes forth.” In this section, in fact, Plotinus 
does not specify what soul or souls he is talking about, and although my 
previous proposal that he is dealing with individual souls may be 
right— for the World Soul seems to make no movement to matter but 
rather looks down from above — it is neither stated nor is it demonstrable, 
and it would certainly have been enough to have said that Plotinus is 
alking of individual souls looking back to the World Soul. So we pass to 
3.9{13].3. where there is no doubt that Plotinus is dealing with the 
individual soul (or partial soul — 7) wepex7) — as he calls it here). When this 
partial soul is carried down to what is “after it,” it turns to non-being (we 
have not met so clear a formulation yet), and it does this when it turns its 
will on itself (xpdg ati Bovłouévņ). Note how Plotinus blends the 
metaphysical and the psychological language — he means not merely that 
he soul wishes, as it were, to stand on its own feet, but that the passage is 
o be read in the stronger sense of 5.1, that in the case of the individual 
soul the conscious will is exclusively self-directed. This, of course, would 
ead to the forgetfulness of which 5.1 warns us. Plotinus then speaks at the 
end of the chapter of the second part of the twofold sin: by a devzépa 
npoofodj (i.e., orientation), it shapes its image, which is “quite dark,” and 
goes to it rejoicing (joGeioa). The false-pleasure word is repeated, though 
here Plotinus does not mention a choice. 


8 J, M. Rist, Plotinus (Cambridge, 1967), p. 122. 
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Finally we come to 4.3 [27]. of which much could be said, but O'Brien 
has said most of it already, and I do not wish to linger greatly. In so far as 
concerns the individual soul, we find the now familiar themes: souls that 
remain above are safe; the rest have “gone forth” (4.3.6.25) and revolted 
to “the pits” (dréotnoav — cf. 5.1.1 — eis Babos). The perfect soul does not 
sink (où dca). but “rides above.” as it were—in a mixture of Plato's 
Timaeus and the De Bono of Numenius (4.3.7.1 6ff.):'4 and we notice that 
éxoxéw normally seems to refer to the superiority of the star instance of 
superiority, the One itself. Whereas the World Soul is the architect of a 
fine and elaborate house (olxoç tig xałòç xai motxidog) which she wili not 
abandon but to which she refuses to be tied down (4.3.9.29-30).!> the 
individual soul is like the beleaguered sea-captain who is so engrossed in 
his ship that he goes down with her — an important text to which we shall 
return later (4.3.17.21). In 4.3.12 Plotinus tells us that human souls see 
their images, as it were in Dionysus’ mirror, and sink downwards, though 
the depth of their descent is unequal (4.3.12.35), depending, it seems, on 
their previous experiences. Their descent is not against their will (reading 
Theiler’s ğxovoa at 4.3.13.17).!° nor is it a matter of deliberation. It is an 
instinctive act, a leap (nnddv), and some instinctive acts are positively 
good, others merely, neutral. as to marriage (4.3.13.17ff.). Note, of course, 
that Plotinus is not ruling out wrong (or right) deliberation and choice 
once we are “down there.” Here he is concerned only to show that the 
descent itself is not deliberated: nothing in that to contradict what we have 
seen elsewhere in 4.8 and 5.1, for he is not now talking about how deeply 
one plunges into the mire. That question is explored more fully. with 
consideration of the varying fortunes of various individuals, in chapter 15. 

Before leaving 4.3, we should look at chapter 18, where the matter of 
deliberation (Aoyzouds) is made explicit. The problem is: does Aoyzopdg have 
anything to to with the descent itself? From earlier parts of the Enneads 
we should expect the answer to be No. For the descent itself is intuitive, it 
depends on necessity and on the “unsoundness” of the individual soul. 
Once descent has occurred, however, deliberation comes into play: it is 
the mark of the sou! that is perplexed (èv azop@), full of cares and “weaker 
than it was.” The craftsman deliberates when he does not know what to 
do, where his art is not up to an immediate resolution of the problem. 
Thus if the motives for the descent indicate the corruption of the 


14 exoyotpevov (Num., fr. 2.16, Des Places); and of the One, Enn. 1.1.8.9. 


1$ Treatise no. 27. In the anti-Gnostic treatise 2.9 the image of the house returns 
(2.9.18.4). 
‘6 OBrien, “Le volontaire.” 
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individual soul's intuition, its behaviour here below marks the corruption 
of its deliberative process. 

Ennead 4.3 is no. 27 in Porphyry’s chronological list of the Enneads; 
soon after that Plotinus wrote Against the Gnostics (2.9=no. 33). 
Problems of the kind we are dealing with are correspondingly rare in later 
treatises, and we may assume that after dealing with wrong-headed 
versions of the descent in 2.9, Plotinus was largely willing to let the matter 
rest. We may note in conclusion that if we follow Harder in thinking that 
treatises 30-33 are one single large-scale work, then 4.3 (no. 27) is 
probably brought still closer in time. as well as in content. to 2.9. But I 
must confess that I have never seen the force of Harder’s arguments 
which have appeared so convincing to others. 
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We have now surveyed the material on the state of the soul and can turn 
to questions of intelligibility and consistency. The individual soul 
normally sins in the motives for its descent and in its behaviour down 
here. What in fact does it do wrong, and is this wrong in some sense a 
felix culpa? What it does when it is here is, I think, easier to understand 
than why it wrongly descends, and one may therefore consider it first. 
The unsound soul. having descended to the body, plunges into it, and this 
plunging brings with it pleasures, desires, pain and cares. It is too close an 
identification with the object of its concern, or, as I suggested, some kind 
of conversion, a false conversion, to the wrong kind of object, with a 
consequent loss of identity. Yet we recall that it is a lack of awareness of 
self which characterizes union with the One, for example in 6.9.11, when 
a soul is 0d’ kws aùtós. 

In order to understand what Plotinus is saying about the “black” 
conversion to matter. let us further consider his remarks about self- 
consciousness, its advantages and disadvantages. There are at least two 
immediately relevant texts: if Socrates is in the intelligible world, we learn 
in 4.4.2, he does not think that he is Socrates; and of course the converse 
applies. If a man is too aware of his individual circumstances, his local 
interests, his memory of “higher things” will disappear; not that he will 
altogether lose touch with higher things, but that he will forget them, as 
he identifies his ego. his conscious self, with the lower. Such identification 
will sometimes take a form which we may call “self-consciousness,” and 
this may itself be productive of a kind of mental inefficiency. In the late 
treatise 1.4[46].10, Plotinus points out that the brave man, when acting 
bravely. is not aware of the rules of courage and of his conformity to 
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them; and being gripped and intent on what one reads does not entail that 
we are aware that we are reading. Quite the reverse, in fact. for, Plotinus 
continues, the higher the activity on which one is engaged, the less 
awareness one has that one is so engaged. If I might make a bold 
suggestion at this point, it would be that Plotinus also thinks that at man’s 
higher levels he may be said to enjoy his activities, whereas lower down 
he may act in order to enjoy his actions. He will then do things for 
pleasure, in a necessarily self-conscious and deliberate way. 

In this undesirable form of self-awareness the soul says. “It is ] who do 
this; it is I who feel that.” That. I would suggest. is what Plotinus means 
when he suggests that belonging to oneself can (but need not) have a bad 
sense. The evil comes in seeing oneself as the centre of the world; that is a 
state he refers to as sleeping, and from which we need to be awakened. It 
necessarily entails forgetting one’s origin and being in ignorance. Hence 
one of the first stages in the awakening process is that of getting to know 
who one is. of self-knowledge. In fact, to treat oneself as the centre of the 
world is to identify not with what is above one but with what is below. 
For the soul in this state will in practice tend to achieve likeness to what 
are its own inferiors, to be enslaved to its own chattels, its products in the 
material world. But at this point we might well ask why is there a material 
world at all? And at least to that we have Plotinus’ answer. Soul. to be 
good, must create. and what is created must be an image of what is above. 
It cannot be intelligible form. but the image of intelligible forms. But given 
the necessity to create, why must both the creative process and the 
subsequent immersion involve not just the possibility of evil but the fact of 
evil for many individual souls? 

In the first place, in at least one passage. Plotinus implies that the world 
could not have been created without such evil. If that were true, and if the 
world’s creation is to be both necessary and right, then the paradoxical 
result would appear that it is a good thing that souls normally sin. We 
know the form of sin, at least for the descended soul: it is a too close 
association with the product and a deliberate enjoyment of that 
relationship. But is that association necessary for the world to be created. 
or could the world equally be created by an effortless overview like that of 
the World Soul? 1.4.10 seems to suggest that action on particular 
sensibles can only be achieved by the use of the sense faculty. If that is the 
case, then the soul can only deal with (and indeed create) sensibles by 
means of a faculty which is liable to error. Hence in its dealings with the 
material world the soul must make mistakes — or at least most souls must. 
When, we should therefore ask. will that liability to error involve an 
actual error? The answer will have to be: when judgments are made 
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without reference to what is higher than the sense-faculty, in other words, 
as we have seen. when the “I” forgets where it comes from. And what 
makes it forget? The answer is: the pleasurable images which must 
necessarily arise if a faculty of sense is to operate. 

Interestingly enough. the key to all this seems to be provided by two 
chapters of Ennead 4.4. no. 28 in Porphyry’s list, a treatise immediately 
following 4.3 which we have just discussed, but prior to 2.9 against the 
Gnostics. Let us finally see what it can offer. Perhaps the necessary 
existence of a sense-faculty for the individual soul will point us to an 
understanding of why that sou! normally sins both in its descent and in its 
behaviour down here. 

The key chapters seem to be 4.4.4 and 4.4.17. If the soul gives itself to 
its inferiors. the first text tells us, it gets what it wants by memory and 
imagination. Memory involves a state or condition (é7av dvaxéntat) which 
corresponds to previous experiences and visions. It is particularly potent if 
this condition exists without awareness of its causes. When one has this 
kind of unconscious memory, one is liable to be what one has (xevduvever 
elvas 6 &yet), and when such an experience, occurs, the soul falls deeper 
(1114-15). 

This seems to be the text we want. The soul's possession and necessary 
use of sense-organs involves the production of memories and images. The 
resulting state of the soul is a near-identity with those images, for the soul 
loses its ability to stand apart from them —and this near-identity is a 
further fall which the World Soul does not and indeed cannot undergo. If 
this is right. then the necessary use of the sense-faculty to work on the 
individual products of soul is harmful because it can only be undertaken 
at the price of awakening the dangerous faculties of memory and 
imagining. The result of such awakening is further sin, for as the previous 
chapter (4.4.3) has already put it, and 4.4.4, as we have seen, repeats, 
remembering (rò uvnuoveúew) is either thinking (voeiv) or imagining 
(pavtatectan). And a pavrasia arises not by “holding” (Zyevv) something, 
ie., at arm’s length: it is a seeing and a condition (d:dxevta). Then if one 
uses one’s senses, one becomes conditioned by the objects of one’s senses, 
and such conditioning cannot but be sinful, if to sin is to look away from 
one’s priors. 

Chapter 4.4.17 gives us more detail. The condition which the images 
and memories produce is one in which the “desiring faculty” is active. 
Already. in 4.8[6].8. Plotinus had spoken of unconscious desires, 
enclosed in the desiring faculty, of which we become aware only when 
we grasp them by using our perception, or our reason, or both. And 
individual souls (11.17-18), distracted by sensation, “take hold of” more 
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that is “unnatural.” painful and disturbing. They are thus full of desires 
and the pleasure in these desires deceives them (7d0v7) ùnátnoe). Now 
again similar ideas are developed in 4.4.17. We already know that the 
individual soul, using its senses, becomes conditioned by sense objects. 
These objects it remembers or more generally recalls as images. Such 
images (4.4.17.11) arise whenever the desiring faculty is stirred, 
presumably by the soul's awareness of an external object which recalls the 
past. And the images are themselves like sensations (olov alo@nows); they 
announce and report a past experience (anayyeAtixy) xat punvutixr tod 
nabous), while inviting us to pursue and acquire for ourselves the object of 
desire. In less euphemistic language, the sort of thing Plotinus seems to be 
thinking of here is that if Jeremy sees Susan (or something which reminds 
him of Susan) whom he has previously enjoyed sexually, memory of past 
pleasures will be revived in his imagination, and such memory will invite 
him to seek repetition of the pleasurable acts. The result of this, Plotinus 
continues, is disturbing, whether Jeremy in fact tries to satisfy his desires 
or whether he restrains himself. The same sort of thing arises, I think 
Plotinus says, with the desire for revenge, and for food, drink and shelter. 
In the confusion “higher” things are lost sight of, just as in an assembly 
the best man speaks but his words are drowned by the bawling and 
shouting of his inferiors. 

In brief, then, the problem is this. The use of the senses brings with it 
both identification with the concerns of one’s products ~ and the captain 
goes down with his ship — and a necessary development of the capacity to 
desire — which capacity can be further actualized when the appropriate 
circumstances occur. Even if these unavoidable desires are resisted, they 
are still disturbing. So we see that the chances are that the use of the 
senses, necessary though it is for creation and the organizing of the world, 
has these necessarily undesirable results. It is, as it were, Catch 22 for the 
soul; it must act in the world and it is right to do so (and presumably 
therefore wrong not to do so), but if it does, it will almost certainly sink 
too far and be “converted” to its inferiors. This seems at least to offer some 
explanation of the second of the soul's sins, the one it commits when it is 
down; it seems to mean that a real possibility of corruption is part of the 
necessary order of things for the individual soul. Does it, however, tell us 
anything about the first sin, the motive for descent in the soul that is 
xáuvovoa ? 

It seems that if Plotinus’ view is to add up, he would have to say that 
the motive for the descent is sinful if and only if, mixed with the soul's 
legitimate desire to order and create, is the awareness and pleasant 
anticipation of the sin it may well commit when it has descended; that is, 
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if its motives for wanting to descend, unlike those of the World Soul 
which admittedly need not descend so far — are mixed. I must admit that I 
cannot find any clear statement of this sort, but there is a certain amount 
of indirect evidence which may suggest that Plotinus either could, or 
perhaps did, argue in this way. First, and more generally, in the Stoic 
tradition which Plotinus knew well, it is precisely this doing the right 
thing from less than pure motives which is commonly the mark of the 
non-sage, that is, of most of sinful humanity. A second point in favour of 
an interpretation on these lines may be found in a text to which we have 
already adverted (4.8 [6].5.28).!7 

Here we observe Plotinus pointing out that if after descending, the soul 
flees quickly, it will acquire knowledge of evil and know the nature of sin, 
but will not be harmed. But which soul would want to fly quickly ? Surely 
only the one whose motives for descent in the first place were pure, that 
is, akin to the thoughts of the World Soul about the organization of the 
visible cosmos. 

We come to soul's knowledge of evil iself. In the passage above it is 
suggested that this is sometimes harmless for the soul, and that the soul 
may avoid contamination. Later in 4.8 (4.8.7.15ff.) the contaminated soul 
can even benefit from such experience, in that its knowledge of evil may 
make knowledge of the good clearer. Here perhaps is where Plotinus saw 
his ultimate reconciliation. Souls must descend; so far, so good. Most 
souls (though not all) have mixed motives in their descent and plunge too 
deeply into evil when they have descended. But all souls, contaminated or 
not, need to return, and acquisition of a certain knowledge of the nature of 
the good is a necessary step in their homeward journey. Such knowledge 
may be easier for them to obtain (by contrast) as a result of the experience 
of evil. Hence the experience of evil— which is necessary - may even 
profit both the contaminated and the uncontaminated soul. Would 
Plotinus go so far as to say that it is a necessary precondition of their 
return? I suspect he might for the contaminated, for perhaps knowledge 
of evil is the only possible first step towards disentangling oneself from it, 
from rejecting that “conversion” to evil, that lack of awareness of evil and 
evil’s nature which is the mark of the soul which is hopelessly ensnared. 
For if the soul recognizes what evil is, and that evil is a threat to it, by so 
knowing, it also knows that as a soul it is not good in itself. And if it 
knows that, then in Plotinus’ language, it sees that there is no happiness in 
belonging to itself in “black” varieties either of self-awareness or of loss of 
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awareness of self in an absorption in matter. Without such realization, of 
course, the soul cannot even see the World Soul, let alone Nous and the 
One. Nor can it avoid surrendering to immediate pleasures which. 
through the desires, are constantly at hand to delude it. But given 
experience of the nature of evil, the soul can at least use its natural powers 
of deliberation, for awareness of evil provides something of the raw 
material of moral deliberation. Moral options become visible. 

Finally, if we say that it is in virtue of mixed motives for descending 
that most souls sin in their descent as well as after their descent, we may 
wonder why some souls have mixed motives while others do not. 
Plotinus’ first answer would probably be in terms of stains on the soul left 
by misdeeds in earlier incarnations. But why was there a first sin to leave 
such a stain? It is Plato's problem all over again: what is the fundamental 
moral difference between the soul of a god and the soul of a man? If the 
question is answerable, the answer must be in terms of the metaphysics of 
the dependent soul, not of its psychology. As so often, Plotinus’ difficulties 
seem to be caused by too high an ontological evaluation of the human soul 
compared with the highest living being, within a theistic system. Perhaps 
Augustine became aware of this. 
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Plotinus and Moral Obligation 


In contemporary ethical or meta-ethical discussions the 
concept of moral obligation looms large. People have even come 
to talk about the ethics of obligation and to contrast this with 
the older (frequently Aristotelian or sub-Aristotelian) ethics of 
virtue. Much is now written about the necessity to disassociate 
statements of fact from statements of value, or about the 
impropriety of deducing “ought” from “is”. “Ought” — 
statements are often claimed to be ultimately arbitrary, in that 
it is in the last resort merely a matter of arbitrary choice what 
kind of moral code an individual may accept. Thus the only test 
for the superiority of one set of principles to another would be 
the consistency or lack of consistency each code could exhibit. 
Attempts are made, of course, to evade this apparently 
unpopular conclusion by distinguishing hypothetical and cate- 
gorical imperatives. Thus “If you want to catch the train, you 
ought to run faster” is separated from “You ought not to kill”. 
But to the objection “Why ought I not to kill?”, the only 
answers seem to be either “You just ought not” — which does 
not get us very far philosophically — or “You ought not to 
because killing is a bad thing” — which makes us wonder how 
we know what bad things are — not to speak of the logical 
relations between “x is bad” and “I ought not to do x”, or the 
logical grammar of “If you want to do x or be F, you ought not 
to kill” (If you want to be safe from the police, have a good 
conscience, be allowed to get on with your work, not spend five 
years in jail. . .etc.). Though I obviously cannot argue it here, 
the point I would want to make is that the so-called categorical 
imperative, if it is to be categorical and not a disguised 
hypothetical, is arbitrary. It is the realization of this that has 
made many post-Kantian ethical writers admit that their 
concern is with the form, not the content of ethical systems. If 
someone advocates what is commonly regarded as an immoral 
doctrine, we may hear it said that it is not worth talking to him; 
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just make sure you don’t go near him when you want to buy a 
second-hand car. 

In contrast to philosophers of the type we have mentioned 
Plotinus is not particularly concerned to tell us directly what we 
ought to do, still less what it means to use the word “ought”. 
The moral “ought” seems to be rather uncommon in the 
Enneads. Of course, there are examples. If a man is in great 
pain, he will consider what he ought to do, i.e. whether he 
ought to commit suicide (1.4.8.8). Suicide is the subject again in 
another example (1.9.19): a man ought not to take himself 
out of life so long as there is any possibility of moral 
improvement.! Another example occurs at the end of Ennead 
VI1.6.1. Plotinus is concerned first with the question whether one 
ought not to commit murder, then with whether one ought to 
know that one ought not to commit murder (VI1.8.1.42-44). A 
final example of a more general kind is for that reason perhaps 
more generally informative (VI.8.6.16). In this passage the word 
“ought” does not occur. Instead we have the form of an 
indirect command: virtue (sometimes) commands a man to lay 
down his life, and to give up possessions, children and country. 
Plotinus is saying that according to the dictates of virtue this is 
the path which should be followed; these are the things which 
ought to be done. But these examples are not typical material 
from the Enneads,. Plotinus has remarkably little to say about 
what we ought to do. 

Of course, it does not follow that he is unconcerned with 
what ought to be done or thinks it of little importance. Because 
he has no formal discussion of moral obligation, we should not 
assume that the concept does not appear in another guise -- and 
even widely — in the Enneads. What we must assume is that the 
whole question is approached in different ways, and we may 
wonder whether he would judge our use of the term “moral 
obligation” and our frequent identification of the nature of the 
moral “ought” misleading. For Plotinus, as for Plato, Aristotle 
and the Stoics, the good life is a life of virtue and virtue is a 
state of the soul. Without such a virtuous condition all hope of 
progress towards God is vain. Objecting strongly to Gnostic 
antinomianism Plotinus comments that without virtue God is 
just a name (11.9.15.40); those who use it without virtue are 
misguided if not hypocritical. 
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As Ennead 1.2 makes clear, the Neoplatonic manner of 
handling the question of the virtues is to see them as a 
progression. Plotinus is less systematic about this than some of 
his successors,? but he proposes a distinction between the 
so-called civic virtues — those treated by Plato in the Republic 
(427E-434D) — and the virtues of purification, i.e. those virtues 
which exist in the soul when it is purified (1.2.7.9). Purification 
is viewed as a means of freeing the soul from the passions and 
desires of the body and indeed a separation (xwpitew) of the 
soul from the body as far as possible (1.2.4.5-6). The opening 
sentences of Ennead 1.2 draw our attention to the text of the 
Theaetetus (176AB) where Plato speaks of escaping the evil “of 
this place” and becoming godlike. In practice, this works out to 
be the process of separating the soul from bodily concerns, and 
its ultimate identification with Nous and conversion to the 
One.? It is, as Plotinus will emphasize again and again 
throughout the whole of the Enneads, a process of freeing the 
soul, of enabling it to engage in its natural and proper activity. 
Before looking at the question of how virtue and the free 
condition of the soul must be related to questions of moral 
obligation, it will be necessary to pause briefly over some of the 
material, in Ennead V1.8 in particular, on the freedom of the soul 
itself. 

Plotinus begins in VI.8.1 by taking up the traditional 
question of what is in our power (Tò €y’ huv). He quickly 
identifies a voluntary act (exovouov) as an act which we perform 
under no external compulsion and on an occasion when we 
know what we are doing. In contrast to this, perhaps, what we 
are in control of doing (kvptot mpar) need not involve 
knowledge of what we are doing. A man who kills his father 
without realizing whom he is killing is in control of the action 
of killing his father, but his action is not voluntary. But what 
about a man who does not know that murder is wrong? Can he 
legitimately claim that his killing someone is not a voluntary 
action? Ought he to have known about the morality of 
homicide? At any rate the problem of being able to perform a 
voluntary act is already associated in Plotinus’ mind with a 
variety of knowledge. 

VI.8.2 introduces us to so-called “internal” constraints. 
How can we be said to be really in control of our acts (kvpwot) 
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when we act under the impulse of fury or lust. It won’t do, 
after all, to say that we are in control of everything we do, and 
thus that all our actions are in our power. If we say that, then 
not only is there no such thing as human action, but even 
“soulless” substances like fire can be said to be free (If fire 
burns, it burns. freely — a paradoxical conclusion which 
Plotinus will not toy with), Nor is the mere awareness 
(aiodnow) of an act a test of whether it is an act under our 
control. To be aware of doing something does not imply to be 
in control of that action. There must be occasions when reason 
or knowledge (Adyos, yvodats) is in command (kpåret) and 
independent of desire (dpetts). So there is a knowledge 
implying action which combats a desire to act otherwise; and 
when we are “in control”, such knowledge must be in control. 
Knowledge is thus distinguished from awareness; it is an élan, a 
drive to act rationally. Plotinus’ distinction between awareness 
and knowledge has some resemblances to Newman’s distinction 
between notional and real assent.* 


VI.8.3 sums up progress thus far, but there are confusing 
changes of terminology. If we want to know what is in our 
power (rd ey’ huv), we must consider our will (BovAnots) — and 
willing must be understood in terms of reasoning and know- 
ledge. If knowledge is not there, we may be drawn to the right 
course, to doing what we ought (mpos 70 déov axdels) by 
chance or through a set of reflections deriving entirely from 
bodily conditions such as hunger, thirst, or too much semen. 
People who are impelled to act by these motivating factors 
cannot properly be said to be performing free acts (rò 
avrekovatov), Free action then is not simply what one does, 
once again, but what one knows is the proper action. Proposals 
emanating from Nous are free, and action in accordance with 
them is “in our power” in the strict sense. We come thus close 
to a definition of free action. It is the action of Nous — and 
therefore the only possible action for the gods. It follows that 
in so far as our action is in accordance with what is true and 
known to be true, it is free action. So no one is free when he 
acts badly. When he is unable to do what is good, we may 
assume, he is incapable of free action; when he is able to do 
what is good, he is free. 
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So far Plotinus has argued that free action cannot be 
governed by external pressures or by bodily appetities, and that 
it must be the result of well-grounded reasoning. He now turns 
to a further question, a question of importance philosophically, 
but unfortunately rarely discussed by ancient philosophers 
(VI.8.4). We admit that action uninfluenced by external forces is 
motivated by desire for the good,* but there is still a desire, 
and, surely, if a desire, then also a need, That would mean, the 
objection runs, that the resulting action cannot be regarded as 
free (avre~ovowov). The objection, if it could be sustained, 
would be serious for Plotinus, for, as he says, it would affect 
not merely the activity of the soul, but also that of the intellect 
(Nous). The activity of Nous could not be free if its acts were 
governed by its nature. Can an act be called free, Plotinus 
wonders, if it is impossible not to perform it? He then adds a 
second, less important query: we must distinguish activity, 
which is the achievement of all beings, from action (mpaéic), 
which seems necessarily to involve lower “substances” than the 
intellect, Perhaps it is only to the activities of such substances 
that the word “free” should be applied. 

Plotinus meets these objections head on. All compulsion, 
he argues, must involve a compelling factor from “outside”. 
What he seems to mean is that if someone gives way to his 
desire for a fourth helping of cassata, he is not simply giving 
away to an internal constraint; internal constraints are only 
operative because of the presence of external constraints. The 
presence of the cassata is necessary to activate the vicious 
desire. (This may seem unsatisfactory. Perhaps Plotinus is 
thinking of the presence or the imagined presence of an external 
agent — but why should it be imagined?) But how does all this 
affect the question of a desire for the good? The good, Plotinus 
seems to be saying, is in no sense an external. Desire for the 
good is not desire for something outside the subject, but the 
activity of a subject in so far as it exists. Thus any impulse 
towards the real and fully recognized good has to result in free 
action. Free action, natural action and good action thus 
coincide. 

Plotinus takes the opportunity now presented to him to 
offer a further analysis of the concept of ‘‘being a slave of one’s 
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own nature” (VI.8.4.22-23). Where we can make a distinction 
between potentiality and actuality, he observes, we can distin- 
guish between that which obeys and that which is obeyed. But 
where there is no potentiality the distinction is merely verbal. 
Thus, apparently, in the case of a being in simple act, (e.g. 
Nous), to say that it obeys its own nature is to say that its 
nature and the activity it achieves are one. Here again we see the 
dynamic Plotinian conception of knowledge, the view of Nous 
as an élan and as a drive to act rationally, not as a relation 
between a mind and a (Platonic?) object of knowledge. As 
Plotinus puts it, being and act are identical (VI.8.4.28). Perhaps 
reference to what is in one’s power (Tò €y’ nuiv) is inappropriate 
to this stage, he adds, though he has not rejected the word 
“free” (eEXevdépa), for to say that something is in one’s power 
is to speak negatively; it is to refer to being free from 
compulsion where compulsion properly indicates an external 
pressure. So he concludes the chapter by repeating himself once 
¿gain — necessarily, for the point does not seem to be readily 
grasped: freedom is the ability to operate for the sake of the 
good (rot ayadod xdpw). 

It will obviously follow from our argument up to this 
point that to ask “Ought Nous to act in such and such a way?”, 
would be misleading. Nous will do what it ought to do because 
it is able to do what it ought to do. But should we say “Nous 
will do what it ought to do” rather than “Nous will do what is 
good?” Perhaps the latter is the more appropriate if we are to 
say that an “ought” only arises where there is the possibility of 
a subject not doing what is good. Thus “ought” would imply 
“can but will not necessarily”. The term, if that is the usage, 
would therefore only be applicable at the level of human 
behaviour, not to any activity higher in the scale of reality. To 
put it succinctly, though somewhat paradoxically: where there 
is freedom, there is no need for a sense of moral obligation. A 
sense of moral obligation is necessary and exists where the 
possibility of vicious action exists. 

Ennead VJ.8.5 brings us back to such possibilities. The 
chapter opens, as frequently enough, by posing a further 
question. We have now defined freedom (76 abreéovotor) as a 
feature of Nous qua Nous. Does that mean that the term is 
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inapplicable at any other level? If it has wider application, does 
it apply to the soul when it acts “in accordance with Nous” and 
when it behaves “in accordance with virtue’? Obviously 
“virtue” here refers to the best action possible for the soul. 
Such action is “in accordance with Nous” and thus, as we have 
suggested, will be free action where the notion of moral 
obligation is inapplicable. If our approach is correct, we should 
find that the notion of a choice between good and evil will 
disappear from the virtuous soul. And if moral obligation is 
supposed to imply an awareness of what we ought to do 
coupled with the possibility of not being able to do it, such a 
sense of obligation will disappear from the soul in so far as it 
becomes more perfectly virtuous, 


Clearly in one sense the soul is constrained, and thus “we” 
are constrained, by external circumstances in a way in which 
Nous is not — and in so far as we are constrained, we are not 
“free” to act. What we are able to achieve does not depend 
solely on ourselves, for although we may make choices and 
decisions, and though we may act accordingly, we are not in full 
control (xbptot) of events. When we act bravely in battle, the 
performance of our act depends on the existence of the 
circumstances which call it forth.6 All specific moral acts are 
restricted in this way. So if virtue requires such opportunities 
(and Aristotle certainly thinks that some — if not all — the 
moral virtues do), then such virtue is not “free” in the sense 
with which Plotinus has been concerned in Ennead V1.8. And 
Plotinus will grant that “freedom” must apply to activity, not 
merely to wanting and reasoning that is designed to lead to 
activity. Freedom, it seems, cannot be merely a matter of 
intention and purity of motive. Many actions, even when 
performed morally and well, can never be free. In fact, all 
everyday moral behaviour falls into this class; at its best it is 
“semifree”. All of it exhibits the feature of being constrained 
by some kind of external pressure. Thus in every case the 
possibility of the good not being accomplished is real and, it 
presumably follows, in all such cases it will be appropriate for a 
man to tell himself, and to tell other people, what he ought to 
do. When we are in the realm of moral obligation, we are not 
yet in the realm of virtue. Virtue is “another Nous” and, strictly 
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speaking, as the last lines of VI.8.5 indicate, it is outside physical 
acts and events in time. 

The consequences of the arguments we have outlined are 
drawn in VI.8.6. In so far as a man is living the good life, the life 
of Nous and the life of virtue, his moral acts will be dictated by 
his virtue, by his Nous. Virtue will tell him if he is to sacrifice 
his goods or his life. A sense of moral obligation may be viewed 
as a sense of what is right; it is possessed by anyone trying to 
live in obedience to that element in him or over him which is 
already living the life of virtue. The claims of a moral 
obligation, e.g. the need for self sacrifice, will be respected and: 
obeyed in so far as a man has elevated himself to the level of 
Nous, Presumably in the man who has made the most moral 
progress the sense of obligation will be called upon the least, in 
that his disposition will be the most free, and he will be the 
most likely to do what is good as a matter of course, or, in 
Plotinian language, as a matter of nature. One may suppose, as 
we have seen, that as virtue becomes more and more identified 
with a man’s character, so his sense of obligation, hitherto 
necessary, will wither away and be no longer needed, 


It is clear then why we hear so little in the Enneads about 
a sense of obligation. The possession of such a state, in the 
Plotinian scheme, is to be associated with that stage of 
development at which a man is choosing between right and 
wrong. It is a stage at which he is still no longer free; his nature, 
distorted by bodily desires and impulses, cannot follow its 
natural bent. His “will” to good is thwarted and he still has to 
struggle to keep himself on the right path. By implication 
criticising the Stoics and their doctrine of the right act done 
from pure motives, Plotinus observes in 1I.2.5.28-6.2 that one 
stage of the elevation of the soul is attained when the passions 
are obedient to reason, when acrasia, that is, the overcoming of 
the reason by desires and impulses of a non-rational character, is 
out of the question. At this stage, says Plotinus, we do not sin, 
all our action is right action (kaddpdwots), Nevertheless, pace 
the Stoics, our aim is higher than that: our aim is not merely to 
be “‘outside sin”; it is of a positive kind, or, as Plotinus puts it, 
“to be god” (Oeòv elvai). To consider exactly what this means 
would be to digress, but Plotinus certainly wants to point out 
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that his view of right action involves not the avoidance 
(presumably by a correct and rightly motivated choice among 
alternatives) of wrong-doing, but a state of soul which will be 
unchanging and fixed. For if d#ed¢ means anything precise, it 
means something unchanging and eternally the same. It is 
apparently often used to indicate the unchanging quality of a 
subject rather than as the name of a subject itself. 


The approach we have adopted runs into certain other 
problems of vocabulary which should be removed from the path 
if possible. At 1.2.6.14 (1.2 is 19 in Porphyry’s chronological 
list) it is said that virtue does not exist at the level of Nous, 
whereas the opposite view is taken at VI.8.6.5 (chronologically 
39). But different uses of the term “virtue” may be seen in 
different contexts, Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics, denies 
virtuous conduct (acting bravely, liberally, etc.) to the gods,” 
and the moral virtue of the Nicomachean Ethics forms one of 
the bases of Ennead 1.2. On the other hand, although 
Aristotle’s thought about free will is one of the sources of 
Plotinus’ discussion of the topic in the early chapters of 6.8, the 
use of terms in VI.8 must not be assumed to be identical with that 
of I.2 simply because both have an Aristotelian base. 
Plotinus wrote the two treatises several years apart; it is 
unhelpful to attempt to identify differences of philosophical 
position or a development of the theory of virtue on the basis 
of Plotinus’ somewhat slap-happy employment of terms which 
we vainly wish were technical. 


Let us pull some threads together. For Plotinus we may 
assume that a thing exists insofar as it is good — and I am using 
“exists” in the strong Platonic sense of existing in an unchang- 
ing and imperishable form. In so far as things are not good, i.e. 
are not characterized by the presence, direct or indirect, of the 
One or Good, they do not exist in this Plotinian sense. Hence 
Plotinus will say that unless distracting influences or negative 
forces are at work, each being will act “for the sake of the good 
or of its good’’.® Such action for the sake of the good is the free 
(i.e. unimpeded). action of a substance. “Unfree” action will 
therefore be action tending to the destruction of the substance, 
animate or inanimate, which performs it. In fact, as we have 
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already noticed, Plotinus normally limits the concept of the 
unfree to the activities of animate substances. 

We have observed already that statments in the form “You 
ought not to do x” must often be filled out either as “You 
ought not to do x because of y”, or, “You ought not to do x if 
you want to achieve z2”. When dealing with statements about 
so-called moral obligations Plotinus would undoubtedly wish to 
follow a procedure of this sort. How does it work out in 
practice? The implication is that “You ought (morally) to do x” 
must be rephrased as “If you want to become better, freer, 
closer to the good, etc., you should do x”. In one sense, 
therefore, there is no notion of obligation at all. It is up to each 
man to choose what he wants to do. If he wants to act 
viciously, let him do so, but it is the job of the moralist (and of 
the philosopher) to point out exactly what he is doing. Hence a 
so-called moral obligation and perhaps even a sense of moral 
obligation, will arise if he chooses to try to act freely in the 
Plotinian sense. When he has succeeded in accomplishing such 
an action, i.e. when he has raised himself to the level of Nous, 
moral obligation will no longer present itself to him as 
obligation. He will simply act “rightly”. 

If the Aristotelian commentator Elias does not misrepre- 
sent Plotinus’ thought, we can check up on an interesting 
example of the way Plotinian language about right action 
works; we can look at the end of Ennead 1.9 and compare it 
with Elias’ quotation of Plotinus’ writing on “rational depar- 
ture”, i.e. suicide.? Ennead 1.9 ends as follows: If each man’s 
soul in the other world depends on its condition when he leaves 
this one, we ought not to commit suicide when there is any 
chance of improvement. Elias’ quotation closes as follows: It is 
disordered (Gromov) to take oneself out of life before the right 
moment when he who has bound the body to the soul looses 
them again. We notice the approach I have already pointed out 
in the first passage: if such and such is the case (and if by 
implication we are interested in benefitting ourselves in the next 
world), then we ought to do x. It is assumed that we want to 
benefit ourselves in the. next world, and the “ought” is used 
with reference to how such benefits can be achieved. The point 
is that it is held-to be absurd and irrational not to wish for such 
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a result. This is brought out in the passage from Elias. Here, 
instead of saying, “We ought not to commit suicide and 
anticipate God in separating soul from body”, Plotinus claims 
that to do so would be disordered or untoward (dronov). The 
juxtaposition of the two passages gives us a clear example of the 
way the implications of the concept of freedom are worked 
out: what we ought to do (in Plotinus’ opinion) is simply what 
it is rational to do. Thus it follows that the best sort of moral 
obligation can be understood only as a call to act rationally. If 
anyone asks why we should do what we ought, he can be told 
that, since his question implies that good reasons for action 
should be accepted, he should not cavil at acting in accordance 
with Plotinus’ moral “ought”, since it is translatable into a call 
for rationality. 

Plotinus would be gratified to hear that much of the 
theory we have attributed to him is implicit in Plato’s Republic, 
No one would deny that in that dialogue Plato is advocating a 
particular way of life, a particular tending of the soul, a 
particular kind of behaviour. The philosopher-king is a pattern 
we should all strive to resemble. But there are few places in the 
Republic where Plato tells us what we ought to do; he tells us 
rather what the philosopher-king would do. One example is 
particularly instructive: the philosopher must return to the Cave 
(Republic 520C1) because it is just for him to do so. Since he is 
just, he will do what is just, It is Glaucon, who is certainly not a 
philosopher-king, who imagines that there will be some conflict 
in the philosopher’s mind and that he will, if he returns to the 
Cave, have to live a worse life instead of a better, According to 
Socrates, however, the philosopher-king will simply do what is 
right. His actions and his obligations will always coincide, 
because he is that sort of man. 

But when addressing his readers, Plato does not give them 
a series of moral commands, nor point to a set of categorical 
imperatives. Let us consider again the methodology of the 
Republic: to the irritation of those who expect it to take the 
form of deduction and refutation, it is an exercise in portrai- 
ture. Although Socrates goes through a form of refutation of 
Thrasymachus in Book I, he does not treat the objections of 
Glaucon and Adeimantus in the same way; instead he offers two 
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portraits, one of the philosopher-king, and the other of the 
tyrant. He supposes that these pictures represent what we may 
call the good and the bad life in their starkest form. He invites 
us to choose which we would prefer for ourselves; he does not 
bring in the question of rewards and punishments in another life 
until we have made our choice on the basis of what we would 
prefer and find expedient in this world alone. He does not tell 
us we ought not to behave tyrannically, but that if we behave 
tyrannically we shall be people of particular (in his view 
unpleasant) dispositions. So we are invited to check empirically 
whether his characterizations of the virtuous and vicious answer 
to the facts as we can see them if we look at the world 
realistically and honestly. 

All this is implicitly taken over by Plotinus. As in Plato, so 
in Plotinus we are not told what is morally good and what we 
therefore must (or ought to) choose. All kinds of codes of 
behavior are possible, and there is a sense in which it is a matter 
for free (even arbitrary) choice which code one selects or which 
code one lives by. There is no word in Plotinian Greek which 
exactly translates the English “morality” — though ovovdaios 
or €metns are both something like our “morally good” — but 
there is no reason why Plotinus could not accept that morality 
is simply a formal term, i.e. that it refers to any (hopefully 
consistent) code of behaviour freely adopted by an individual 
man. That is not, of course, to assert that Plotinus would agree 
that any morality is as good as any other; he thinks that codes 
of behaviour must be judged in terms of their usefulness and 
expediency for each of us. We do not fix on a code as 
intrinsically good and then ask ourselves how it can be 
expedient, or whether and in what sense it is expedient; we 
allow a rational judgement of expediency to lead us to the 
discovery of the Good, and therefore of the good for man. 

Plotinus morality; like that of Plato and Aristotle, is 
eudaimonistic in the sense that the aim is to secure well being or 
“happiness”. And this well being is best secured by a particular 
kind of life, aimed at a freedom and rationality of the kind we 
have discussed. If a man is virtuous (omovédios)}, he has all the 
requirements for happiness and for acquiring what is good 
(1.4.4.25). These requirements, as we have seen, are basically 
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the ability to perform certain kinds of actions which themselves 
arise from certain dispositions and states of mind. But a 
eudaimonistic morality can easily be misunderstood. It might 
appear as though Plotinus were advocating that, if happiness is 
the good, we therefore have duties or obligations to ourselves, 
but none to anyone else. That is not the way it turns out. 
Although Plotinus certainly believes that we have duties to 
ourselves — and there is no reason why he should not think so if 
we have duties to other people — he also believes that a search 
for happiness — and the consequent duties to ourselves which 
we shall fulfill in so far as we are successful — entails duties and 
responsibilities to other people. To explain why this should be 
so would require a full-scale discussion of Plotinus’ metaphysics, 
for which there is obviously no place here. We must content 
ourselves with noticing that the world is an interconnected 
whole, and it is impossible to be concerned with the source of 
happiness, the Good, without being concerned with, and for, 
the other items, particularly other souls, which are the products 
of the Good. The theory is summed up at I1.9.16.7ff: “The man 
who feels affection for something values whatever is akin to the 
object of his affection; if he loves the father, he loves the 
children.” The theme is necessary and important for Plotinus — 
and anyone else. Plotinus wants to reject a plea that preoccupa- 
tion with the divine is inconsistent with a concern for human 
beings. Concern for human beings implies “virtue” in the 
normally accepted sense; hence, as we have already observed, 
Plotinus says elsewhere that virtue (understood here as common 
decency and ordinary morality) is the first step towards God; 
without it “God” is a name people mouth (II.9.15.40). 


What sort of obligations to others will the philosopher thus 
wish to carry out? Whatever they are, they will not be carried 
out grudgingly (pddvos fw Belov xopot torarat, Phaedrus 
247A). There is for Plotinus only a limited amount that we can 
do for other people. Ultimately each man must face reality for 
himself (udvos zpos povov); he cannot find a substitute, 
anymore than he can find someone to die for him. And what 
should be done for other people must depend on the possibil- 
ities open to them and the choices they have made for 
themselves about their own lives. Porphyry tells us that Plotinus 
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devoted a good deal of attention to looking after the property 
of children whose parents had died and for whom he had been 
made responsible;!° they needed the money, he held, unless 
they should turn to a life of philosophy. But necessary as a 
fulfillment of such obligations is, for Plotinus the real obligation 
of a philosopher is to teach. In so far as it is possible, the 
philosopher must announce (&yyéAAovta, V1.9.7.22) the nature 
of the true relation with the divine. 


According to Porphyry Plotinus was a kind man, and there 
is no reason to reject this testimony. That being so, there are a 
number of rather harsh sounding passages in the Enneads which 
may be the more informative in so far as they tend to jar liberal 
sensibilities, Plotinus, like a modern social-worker, is aware that 
too great an emotional involvement in the misfortunes of those 
he would like to help will only inhibit his ability to do so. But 
to say that is not entirely to explain such sections as Ennead 
11.2.8. Let us note a few ideas from this passage: in the 
gymnasium boys who have kept themselves fit may throw those 
who have not, and make off with their food and clothes. “Serve 
them right” is the appropriate reaction — accompanied by a 
laugh at the expense of the vanquished. The world outside 
presents a similar scenario: if you don’t behave bravely, and in 
general virtuously, you will be victimized, and deservedly so. 
“The wicked rule through the cowardice of their subjects; and 
this is just”. It is grotesque to sit around and pray for a good 
harvest rather than look after the land. The theme is generalized 
in the next chapter: “It is not right (Yeuerdv) that those who 
have become wicked should expect others to be their saviours 
and to sacrifice themselves in answer to their prayers” 
(HI. 2.9.10-12). The message of all this is clear: no one should be 
expected to look after someone else if that person is able but 
unwilling to look after himself (and he probably would not be 
able to look after such a person anyway.) Here we see where the 
limits of obligation are set: Plotinus seems to be concerned to 
find a way to balance the concept of obligation to others 
(which is a part of virtue) with the necessity and possibility of 
people helping themselves. Those who will not swim should be 
allowed to sink. And this brings us to the final point I want to 
make, 
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Plotinus agrees with Aristotle in holding that there are 
some things which the good man simply will not do. With 
reference to such cases to say that A ought to do x is to imply 
that A can do x. (This of course has nothing to do with the 
wider question whether Plotinus would hold that in all uses of 
the word “ought”, “ought” implies “can”? — a dogma of much 
contemporary ethical theory whose weaknesses and difficulties 
need not be elaborated here.) But why should Plotinus think 
that there are any cases in morality in which “ought” implies 
“can’?? On what theory of the psyche does such a view depend? 
For we must remember the way in which the “ought” is to be 
understood. Plotinus view, as we have argued, is that “You 
ought to do x” (which is a morally good act) must be read as 
“If you want to be a good man, you ought to do x, and it is 
expedient to be a good man”. So we are saying that he also 
holds that there are some actions for which it will be true to say 
“If you want (as you do) to be a good man, you are able to do 
x”, But one might object, are we able to want to be a good 
man? Or are all our “wants” in this area fixed, innate, 
determined by social conditions, etc. Plotinus’ view is that not 
only are we able to want to be a good man, but we do in fact 
want to be a good man — or at least that there is such a “want” 
in us, this want being the characteristic “movement? and 
disposition of the pure and unfallen part of the soul, the 
so-called “upper”? soul.!! But although this theory explains 
why “we”, as distinct from our upper soul, will want to be 
good, how does it explain that we are able to be good? The fact 
is that it does not. Plotinus’ problem is as follows: he thinks 
that it is a matter of observation that some men simply will not 
do certain acts which may be designated as vicious. He assumes 
that since all men must have in common that which is the 
highest element in them — an adaptation of Aristotelian 
doctrines about Nous — they must therefore possess this 
“higher” faculty. Thus all men possess a higher and purer part 
of the soul. But surely all this shows is that it is possible for all 
men to avoid certain viciousnesses; it has not explained why in 
some cases possible behaviour becomes actual behaviour, 
whereas in others it does not. In the case of the man who thus 
can do what he ought, but does not do so, we are still faced 
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with the question why Jones does not want to be a good man - 3. See J. M. Rist, “Integration and the Undescended Soul in 
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strongly enough actually to set himself on the way to becoming 
one, Clearly Plotinus’ answer that he is misled by matter, by the 
body, etc., needs qualification, because we wonder why some 
people are misled more than others if their “upper souls” are in 
the same state. 

Let us go back to our formulation of the problem in terms 
of what the good man will not do. For Plotinus no man is good 
except in so far as he has knowledge and acts in certain ways; 
and if he knows and acts in these ways, he cannot, by 
definition, act in a contrary sense, Plotinus’ view therefore must 
be that if a man does not do what he ought to do if he is to be a 
good man, it can only be because he does not understand how 
beneficial it is to be a good man, and therefore has not chosen 
to be. In Freedom and Reason R. M. Hare put forward the 
suggestion that people bait bears because they lack the 
imagination to put themselves in the bear’s place. But imagina- 
tion is not the root of the problem,!? Imagining what it is to be 
a bear is not being a bear, and a good imagination may only 
encourage the bear-baiter to persist. But to understand the 
impact of cruelty on the self — and to see that it is not 
beneficial — may be an adequate motive for leaving the bear in 
peace. Plotinus would not put an objection to Hare in quite this 
form, but I should like to argue that what he says about the 
nature of obligation to others and to the self is sufficient 
justification for developing his thought along lines of this sort. 
If this is co-operation with Plotinus, so be it; others would say 
that it is part of the critical history of philosophy. 


NOTES 


1. Or “must not”, but there is still the suggestion of moral 
obligation. 

2. See L, G. Westerink, Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic 
Philosophy (Amsterdam, 1962). 
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Plotinus”, American Journal of Philology (1967), Vol 88, 
pp. 415-422. 

J. H. Newman, A Grammar of Assent (Doubleday edition, 
New York, 1955), pp. 86-92. 

Cf. I11.8.6.7. 

See further J. M. Rist, Plotinus (Cambridge, 1967), p. 134. 
Nicomachean Ethics, 1178B12ff. 

III.8.6.7; V1.8.4.36, etc. 

The immediate origin of the passage of Elias is probably 
Proclus: either from a commentary on the Enneads or a 
commentary on the Phaedo. See L. G. Westerink, “Elias 
und Plotin”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1964), Volume 57, 
pp. 26-32. 

Porphyry, Vita Porphyry, ch. 9. 
IL.9.2.9;1V.8.4.31;1V.8.8.2, etc. 

R. M. Hare, Freedom and Reason (Oxford, 1963), pp. 
223-224. 
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Basil’s “Neoplatonism”: 
Its Background and Nature 


I. PLATONISM AND CHRISTIANITY: 270-325 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The word “Platonism” is much less clear than it was once thought to be. 
Consequently much older talk about Platonism in the fourth century tends 
to be meaningless, since it is hard to determine whether “Platonic” 
influences were supposed to be derived directly from Plato himself, from 
what are now called Middle Platonist writers active from approximately 
100 to 250 ap. from Christian Platonists like Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, from Plotinus who can usefully be called the founder, though not 
the most typical member of the Neoplatonic school, or from Porphyry, 
Plotinus’ somewhat erratic successor and — so it is said — the most 
prominent propagator of Neoplatonism in the West. Much of the standard 
work on Christian Platonism in the fourth century still fails to observe 


* Parts of this discussion were read at a symposium on Neoplatonism and Christianity 
held in Washington, pc, in October 1978, other parts at the Eighth International 
Conference on Patristic Studies in Oxford in September 1979. I should like to thank all 
those who, on these occasions or in Toronto, helped to improve it: especially L. 
Abramowski, D. Balas, P. Burns, J. den Boeft, P. Fedwick, J. Gribomont and A. Ritter. At 
an earlier stage the whole manuscript was subjected to the searching scrutiny of T. D. 
Barnes. Above ali Anna Rist forced me to be precise, to call a spade a spade where I was 
inclined to call it a digging instrument. 


Reprinted from Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic. A Sixteen-Hundredth 
Anniversary Symposium, edited by Paul J. Fedwick (Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, 1981), pp. 137-220, by permission of the publisher; © 1981 Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto. 
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these necessary distinctions, or blurs them inaccurately, and despite 
brilliant pioneering efforts such as that of Pierre Hadot on Marius 
Victorinus! and the considerable improvements made in our recent 
understanding of the “Platonism™ of Ambrose.’ there can be little doubt 
that the role of philosophy in the background of Christian writers from 
the mid-third century to the year 379 — particularly, but by no means 
entirely, in the East — is still largely misunderstood. Essentially the 
background of Christian thought, from the death of Origen to the 380s at 
least, must be rewritten. From errors of fact errors of interpretation both 
theological and more generally ideological have proliferated. To rectify 
this situation there can be no alternative but to examine the texts with care 
and in detail, with particular attention to the trap into which many erudite 
students have fallen, that of the discovery of the false parallel. For false 
parallels are not only themselves false, they can become the basis on 
which false deductions about the derivation of ideas are built. The present 
study can be viewed as little more than preliminary work to what I am 
convinced is needed: no less than a rewriting of the intellectual history of 
the fourth century. 

Problems in fourth century Platonism can for the most part be traced 
back to the ambiguous position of Plotinus. pupil of the unofficial 
Platonist Ammonius Saccas in Alexandria and teacher of his own variety 
of Platonism, the Platonism of the philosopher rather than the philologist 
or historian of philosophy? — and moreover at Rome! Let us therefore 
begin by noting certain peculiar features of Plotinus’ philosophy: his 


1 P, Hadot and P. Henry, Marius Victorinus: Traités théologiques sur la Trinité (Paris 
1960); P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (Paris 1969). 

2? P, Courcelle, “Plotin et s. Ambroise,” RPh 76 (1950) 29-56: idem, Recherches sur les 
Confessions de s. Augustin (Paris 1950) pp. 93-138; A. Solignac, “Nouveaux parallèles 
entre s. Ambroise et Plotin, Le ‘De Jacob et vita beata’ et le epi eddarpoviag (Enn. 1-4)" 
APh 20 (1956) 148-156; L. Taormina. “Sant Ambrogio e Plotino,” MSLC 4 (1953) 41-85; 
P. Hadot, “Platon et Plotin dans 3 sermons de s. Ambroise,” REL 34 (1956) 202-220, P. 
Courcelle, “Nouveaux aspects du platonisme chez s. Ambroise.” REL 34 (1956) 220-226; 
idem, “Anti-Christian Arguments and Christian Platonism: from Arnobius to St. 
Ambrose,” in The Conflict Between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century, ed. 
A. Momigliano (Oxford 1965) pp. 151-192; idem. Recherches sur les “Confessions” de s. 
Augustin (Paris 1968) pp. 311-382; G. Madec, Ambroise et la philosophie (Paris 1974). 
Exaggeration has inevitably set in: P. Courcelle, “Ambroise et Caicidius.” in Recherches 
sur s. Ambroise (Paris 1973) pp. 17-24. 

3 Cf. Plotinus’ attitude to Longinus (Porphyry, Vita Plot. 14) and his conversion of 
Porphyry from a historically accurate account of the Forms (which he had learned from 
Longinus) to his own version (Vita Plot. 18, with A. H. Armstrong, “The Background of 
the Doctrine ‘That the Intelligibles are not Outside the Intellect,” in Les Sources de Plotin 
(Geneva 1960) pp. 391-425. 
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concept that part of the soul remains “above“ and does not descend — 
which he admits himself to be outside the tradition;* his peculiar doctrine 
of the union of the soul with the One and the claims made by him and on 
his behalf to have experienced such union in his own person;> his 
wholehearted acceptance of a Neopythagorean tradition associated with 
the names of Moderatus and Eudorus that Jed to his postulating a first 
principle which is to be identified not as Nous but rather as the One.® Such 
theses by no means won universal approval; even those who genuinely 
thought of Plotinus as their master took him seriously enough to accept 
his work as that of a follower of Plato, and therefore frequently go back to 
the source, to Plato himself rather than to his pupil, for their inspiration. 
As we may observe, this tendency to revert to the source is particularly 
noticeable among those who were less professional philosophers than 
teachers wishing to employ from time to time, and on their own terms, 
various philosophical ideas; and such people are particularly visible 
among the Christians. i 

But first more basic points: to be influenced by a man’s philosophy one 
has to read him directly or to have access to his work indirectly either 
through other written documents or through oral sources. Porphyry’s 
edition of Plotinus, the edition which we know today as the Enneads, 
appeared round about 301 ap. If, therefore, we find allusions to Plotinus’ 
philosophical works before 301, we must assume either an earlier edition, 
or the circulation of individual works, or an oral tradition. That there was 
some sort of oral tradition must be regarded as almost certain in view of 
the number of Plotinus’ pupils and their spread over the Mediterranean 
basin: Porphyry himself went to Sicily at least once, and Amelius retired 
to Apamea in Syria before Plotinus’ death.” We should therefore consider 
our problem of the earliest diffusion of Neoplatonism, the Platonism of 
Plotinus and his philosophical successors, in two stages: the spread of 
Plotinus’ ideas before about 301, and their spread after 301. Both stages, 
but particularly the latter, are indissolubly linked with, and complicated 
by, the spread of the knowledge of the works of Porphyry himself as well 
as the works of Plotinus in their various versions. 


* Enn. 4.8.8.4. 

$ Enn. 1.6.7.2-3: 6.7.40.2; 6.9.4.1.15 f.: 6.9.9.47 ff.; and possibly 4.8.1.1 ff.: Porphyry. 
Vita Plot. 23. 

® For Plotinus’ background on this matter see especially J. M. Dillon. The Middle 
Platonists (London/Ithaca 1977) pp. 115-135, 344-351. 

? Porphyry. Vita Plot. 2. 
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B. Tue Eprtion or Eusrocuius: 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 270-301 


Let us concentrate on the period before Porphyry’s edition of the Enneads. 
There is not much to be said. Apart from a reference, which we shall 
consider, to an edition by Eustochius, presumably compiled during this 
period, there is virtually no evidence about the influence of Plotinus apart 
from the work of Porphyry. We have already observed that Plotinus’ 
pupil Amelius retired to Apamea in Syria before Plotinus’ death, and 
apparently set up a school there,’ but we know nothing of its success; and 
to judge by the comparatively low estimate in which Amelius was held 
among later Neoplatonists we may surmise that he either died be- 
fore surrounding himself with an enthusiastic group of pupils or that 
his version of Platonism was rather unappealing.? Amelius was not, of 
course, the only source from which knowledge of Plotinus’ written work 
might have spread early in the East, but in his case we have concrete 
evidence of such diffusion: Porphyry, citing a letter of Longinus, tells us!° 
that the latter (his former master) had received from Amelius copies of at 
least the greater part of Plotinus’ writings; and also that Longinus wrote a 
reply to controversial material now found in Ennead. 5.5 but which he 
knew as On /deas.'' Longinus later urged Porphyry to leave Sicily and 
come East himself, to bring further copies of Plotinus, if possible in better 
condition, with him, and to convey in addition any writings which 
Amelius might have omitted, or which Longinus had not already obtained 
from Porphyry himself. The date of this request may be very soon after 
Plotinus’ death, or possibly even before, for Longinus perished after the 
Emperor Aurelian suppressed the Palmyrene Zenobia in 272. 

What then do we know of the edition of Eustochius? There is, and has 
always been, only one apparently secure piece of evidence, a scholion 
which appears in several manuscripts of the Enneads (a E R J C) after 
chapter 19 of Ennead 4.4 (A Second Book of Problems about the Soutl).” 


t Ibid., 2-3. 

? For Amelius’ variants on Plotinus see A. H. Armstrong, The Cambridge History of 
Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge 1967) pp. 264-266 and R. T. 
Wallis, Neoplatonism (London 1972) pp. 94-95. 

10 Vita Plot. 19-20. 

1! Toid., 20. 

12 In general see the Introduction to Henry and Schwyzer’s editio maior of Plotinus 
(Paris 1951 ff.) 2: ix-xvii; P. Henry, Recherches sur la Préparation Evangélique d'Eusébe 
et l'édition perdue des œuvres de Plotin publiée par Eustochius (Paris 1935) pp. 59-133: 
idem, Etudes Plotiniennes 1, Les Etats du texte de Plotin (Paris/Brussels 1938) pp. 68-139. 
For scepticism about Eustochius’ activities see especially W. Theiler, rev. of Henry, 
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The scholion tells us that, in the edition of Eustochius, book 2 of the 
Problems ended here, and that book 3 began with what is chapter 20 of 
book 2 in the edition of Porphyry. For what it is worth, the scholion 
mentions Eustochius before Porphyry, a slight additional confirmation of 
what seems almost certain on more general grounds, that Eustochius’ text 
was the earlier of the two. But we should be careful not to assume, as 
seems to have been assumed by many of those who take the Eustochian 
version seriously, that this version must have contained all the material 
which we find in Porphyry’s edition. It might have been much briefer 
than Porphyry’s, indeed just a few treatises — which would make 
Porphyry’s own silence about its existence more understandable; and it 
might have contained some material which Porphyry lacks. We shall 
leave Eustochius at this point, for whatever he may have done has left no 
trace of its existence, at least until the appearance of Eusebius’ Praeparatio 
evangelica, begun about 313 at Caesarea." In this work Eusebius is 
greatly concerned with Porphyry, so it is appropriate to defer consider- 
ation of it until the general question of the influence of Porphyry as an 
author in his own right, and not simply as the editor and biographer of 
Plotinus, has been investigated — at least as regards the period of 
Porphyry’s own lifetime and the years immediately after his death. We 
can then return to Porphyry in Eusebius and appropriately link such an 
enquiry with a consideration of Plotinus in Eusebius and the vexed 
problem of Eusebius’ possible use of the edition of Eustochius. 


C. Tue Earty History OF Porpuyry’s 
AGAINST THE CHRISTIANS, DE REGRESSU ANIMAE, 
AND RELATED MATTERS 


The question of the influence and spread of Neoplatonic ideas at the time 
with which we are concerned is not limited to a study of the diffusion of 
the writings of Plotinus. We have already assigned Amelius comparati- 
vely little significance in his own right, though possibly more as a source 
for Plotinian writings either from his own establishment in Apamea or 
through the intermediacy of Longinus. The same comparative insignifi- 
cance cannot be attributed to Porphyry, at least without careful scrutiny, 
particularly as it has been frequently argued, and is now almost canonical, 


Etudes 1, BZ 41 (1941) 169-176; R. Harder, Gnomon 24 (1952) 185: E. R. Dodds, CR 66 
(1952) 167. 

43 Gcs 43.1 (ed. Mras) lv: T. D. Barnes, “Sossianus Hierocles and the Antecedents of 
the ‘Great Persecution’,” HarvClassPhil 80 (1976) 240. 
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that his work, especially the fifteen books Against the Christians, was well 
known in Christian circles even before the year 300, and indeed rebutted 
in Christian texts which we have in our possession. There is, of course, no 
doubt that Porphyry had published a large variety of material, including 
presumably the influential De regressu animae, before 300; what we are 
concerned with, however, is whether Christian writers made use of any 
material derived from Porphyry which is obviously Neoplatonic, rather 
than more strictly Platonic or Middle Platonic in content. For, in the 
absence of such material, evidence for the knowledge and use of Porphyry 
(as distinct from Porphyry’s sources) is lacking. In practical terms our 
enquiries must boil down to the following questions: the date of the 
undoubted responses to Porphyry’s Against the Christians by Methodius 
and Eusebius of Caesarea as well as the date of Against the Christians 
itself, the supposed references to Porphyry in Arnobius of Sicca’s 
Adversus Nationes; the sources of Lactantius’ anti-Christian opponent 
Hierocles; and the nature of the Platonic material in Calcidius’ 
Commentary on the Timaeus. Calcidius in particular, if properly 
understood, will help us to appreciate why it is not Neoplatonism, either 
that of Porphyry or of Plotinus, which is the dominant mode of Platonism 
either in the East or in the West either before the appearance of Eusebius’ 
Praeparatio, or in the period that follows: the period of the Emperor 
Constantine’s Address to the Assembly of the Saints, of the early writings 
of Athanasius and of the Council of Nicaea. The Praeparatio, we shall 
argue, is to be treated as a case apart, and an important one, but, as an 
additional witness to our discussion of the “early Athanasian” period of 
Christian intellectual history, we shall also invoke a rather neglected 
pagan Platonist of late third-century Alexandria: Alexander of Lycopolis, 
author of an extant treatise against the dualist theses of Mani. 


i. Observations on the Date of Porphyry's Against the Christians 


First of all we are faced with the matter of the date of the work Against 
the Christians. Until recently the dominant view was that it was written 
under Claudius Gothicus or Aurelian." but as T. D. Barnes has observed, 
this depends on deducing, from the statement of Eusebius that Porphyry 
wrote Against the Christians in Sicily," that he must have written it 
during his known visit to Sicily between 268 and the early 270s. As 


'* For Aurelian see A. Cameron, “The Date of Porphyry’s xara xpiotcavaw,” CO 18 
(1967) 384. 
15 Hist. eccl. 6.19.2. 
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though Porphyry could not have written it during a later visit to Sicily! In 
fact Eusebius’ phrase xaf’ juäç (“in my lifetime”) may even suggest a later 
date — as does a passage of Libanius who, comparing Porphyry’s anti- 
Christian writings with those of Julian, says that the Emperor's are 
superior to those of the “old man of Tyre.”'® In short, we need in- 
dependent evidence before locating Against the Christians in or near the 
reign of Aurelian. 

Most of the problems about the date of Against the Christians have been 
cleared up by Barnes," but a little can be added. Jn chapter 16 of his Life 
of Plotinus, Porphyry tells us that there were many Christians in Plotinus’ 
time, as well as sectaries who had given up traditional philosophy and 
gone over to Gnosticism, relying on various books of revelations. Plotinus 
apparently urged his pupils to refute these fraudulent shortcuts to wisdom, 
and both Amelius, in his forty volumes against the book of Zostrianus, 
and Porphyry himself took up the challenge. Porphyry’s own role, he 
tells us, was to attack what passed for a book of Zoroaster, which he 
demonstrated to be a recent forgery. The passage recalls Porphyry’s more 
famous work in this area: his argument in Against the Christians that the 
Book of Daniel, perhaps the most influential of all Old Testament writings 
in many Christian circles, was composed comparatively late, after (or less 
likely he meant during) the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 Bc).!* 
We seem to perceive an argument from silence. If Porphyry had already 
composed Against the Christians in 30] when the final struggle between 
Christians and pagans in the reign of Diocletian was about to issue in 
persecution — the army had probably already been purged'? — it seems 
likely that he would have mentioned it in the Life of Plotinus. By then at 
least Porphyry knew that orthodox Christianity was far more of a threat 
to his Plotinian and Greek heritage than any sub-variety of Gnosticism; 
and there was no reason to be silent about it if he had already composed 
the Against the Christians. But, as Barnes has shown, the most likely 
explanation is that he had not composed it by 301. 


16 Or. 18.178. 

© T. D. Barnes, “Porphyry Against the Christians: Date and Attribution of the 
Fragments.” JThS 24 (1973) 424-442. I accept most of Barnes’ arguments, with the 
exception of his proposal that Jerome, Ep. 133.9 = Porphyry. ed. Harnack, fr. 82, means 
that Porphyry spoke of Britain as fertilis tyrannorum. The remark seems more likely to be 
of Jerome himself, as Barnes himself allows is possible (p. 437). 

'8 Porphyry, ed. Harnack, fr. 43 (SABPh [1921] 266-284). See M. Casey, “Porphyry 
and the Origin of the Book of Daniel.” J7#S 27 (1976) 16-17. 

1 Lactantius (iy. fst. 4.27.5) indicates that persecution had already begun in 
Antioch by 299. 
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What then of the refutation by Methodius, bishop of Olympus, and 
perhaps also of Patara in Lycia, martyred probably in 311 ??° There is no 
evidence to suggest that this was written during the third century. Which 
brings us to the beginning of the fourth century and the evidence of 
Lactantius, resident, like Methodius, in Asia Minor, but in the imperial 
capital of Nicomedia. Now according to Lactantius there were two well 
known attacks on Christianity circulating in Nicomedia in 303, one the 
work of Sossianus Hierocles, governor of Bithynia and later prefect of 
Egypt?! the other written by an unknown “priest of philosophy,” 
according to Lactantius a debauchee and landowner in Asia Minor, who 
composed three books against Christianity.2* The latter publicist is 
dismissed by Lactantius as an upstart fool who came to be recognized as 
such;?? the former is of more interest. Lactantius stresses his lack of 
originality, but his source, named by Lactantius and suggested in the very 
title of his work, The Lover of Truth (or perhaps even Truth-loving 
Arguments), is not Porphyry but Celsus. From Eusebius’ work against 
Hierocles we learn a significant detail: Hierocles, according to Eusebius, 
was the first to undertake a systematic comparison of Jesus with 
Apollonius of Tyana,” a course, as we hear from Jerome, which was also 
adopted by Porphyry. It looks as though Eusebius, writing his Contra 
Hieroclem in Caesarea (ca. 303),?> did not know of Porphyry’s similar 
tactic, or at least that it antedated Hierocles. At the same time, in 
Nicomedia, Lactantius is similarly silent about Porphyry’s Against the 
Christians, and it may be deduced from his dependence on Celsus that 
Hierocles, to whom Porphyry would doubtless have been very congenial, 
was obliged to pillage other writings — and above all those of Celsus — 
from an earlier generation. 


20 For the chronology of Methodius see T. D. Barnes, “Methodius, Maximus and 
Valentinus.” JThS 30 (1979) 47-55. Jerome (Ep. 70.3) says that the length of Methodius’ 
work was 10.000 lines. For Middle Platonism in Methodius’ On Free Will see J. Pépin. 
“Platonisme et Stoicisme dans le ‘de Autexusio’ de Méthode d’Olympe.” in Forma Futuri: 
Studi in onore del Cardinale Michele Pellegrino (Turin 1975) pp. 126-144. 

21 For Hierocles see Lactantius. Div. Insi. 5.2.12: De mort. pers. 16.4. 

2 Barnes. “Porphyry.” pp. 438-439. disposes of the possible identification of this 
“priest” with Porphyry himself. For Lactantius’ own knowledge of Platonism {which is 
limited and with a slight Middie Platonic veneer) see most recently M. Perrin, “Le Platon 
de Lactance.” in Lactance et son temps (Paris 1978) pp. 203-231. Perrin lists other recent 
discussions. 

3 Div. Inst. 5.2,3-11. 

* C. Hier., ccs 43.1 (ed Mras, 1954) 370.9-12. 

25 For the date see A. Harnack, Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius. 
2 (1904) 118; Barnes “Sossianus Hierocles.” p. 240. 
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From Lactantius, writing in Nicomedia, let us turn to his master, 
Arnobius, writing in North Africa at a slightly earlier date. Evidence from 
this quarter, earlier misinterpreted, will point in the same direction. The 
probable, and certainly possible date for the second book of Arnobius’ 
treatise Adversus Nationes is 297.5 In a long digression from Arnobius’ 
main theme of the wickedness of pagan religion., he attempts to deal with 
the views of various misguided philosophers (chapters 11-66). These 
people, at one point said to be believers in Plato, Cronius, Numenius, or 
“you name it” (cui libuerit), i.e., anyone other than Christ but no later 
than the Middle Platonic period (ch. 11), are considered (ch. 13) in three 
groups. They are followers of Mercury (i.e., Hermetists). or of Plato and 
Pythagoras, or they are “of one mind and people who proceed by the 
same paths in the unity of their doctrines.” The phrase “of one mind” 
(unius mentis) has sometimes been interpreted to mean that they claim to 
derive from one divine Mind or God.” More likely it refers more 
generally to a less obviously specifiable group whose basic outlook is 
similar. Elsewhere (ch. 15) this latter group are called novi viri, modern, 
“trendy” people, who, inflated with self-importance, proclaim the natural 
immortality of the human soul, its kinship with its father and its 
impeccable purity. We are indebted to Festugiére for what seems to be a 
largely correct identification of the objects of Arnobius’ distaste: they 
are, he concluded, no single school. Arnobius is thinking of people with 
similar basic attitudes, but influenced by a variety of sources: Platonic, 
Gnostic, Hermetist, and others. Arnobius has in fact specifically 
distinguished them from the less eclectic Hermetists, Platonists and 
Pythagoreans. In their eclecticism, and their arrogance, they even bear 
some resemblance to the Gnostics denounced by Plotinus. 

Festugi¢re made an innocent, but harmful, mistake. He suggested, 
though he did: not show, that seme of the eclectic material was specifically 
Neoplatonic.” Others rushed in where Festugiére had feared to tread: 
Courcelle attempted to argue, with a series of parallels, that the novi viri?! 
the new-fangled people, conscious enemies of Christianity, are to be 
identified as Porphyry and his clique. Porphyry would thus not only have 
written the De regressu animae before 297, but the Against the Christians 


2 For the date see G. E. McCracken, acw 7 (1949) 7-11. 

27 See P. Courcelle, “Les Sages de Porphyre et les ‘Viri novi’ d'Arnobe,” REL 31 (1953) 
257-271. 

8 A. J. Festugiére, “La doctrine des ‘Viri novi’ sur l'origine et le sort des Ames d'après 
Arnobe, 2: 11-66,” in Mémorial Lagrange {Paris 1940) pp. 97-132. 

2 Festugiére, p. 127. 

* Courcelle, “Les Sages”; repeated in “Anti-Christian Arguments,” p. 156. 
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as well; and he would have written it long enough before this for its 
existence to have penetrated to the less than major city of Sicca in North 
Africa. The parallels adduced by Courcelle, however, are all vague and 
imprecise. None of them is a doctrine which must be particularly 
associated with Porphyry (or for that matter with Plotinus), though it is 
certainly true that. Porphyry and Plotinus may (or did) accept some of 
them as part of the general deposit of religious/ philosophical débris which 
they inherited. In particular one might suppose that the notion of the viri 
novi concerning the pure impeccable soul might have Neoplatonic 
associations, but if so Plotinus, as the fount of the doctrine of the upper 
soul which remains above the level of sin and ordinary social life.?! would 
be the more likely source. However, such doctrines of a pure soul in some 
version or other are commonplace among a wide spectrum of philo- 
sophers and theologians from the Plato of Republic x to the obscene 
Carpocrates and his new-style agapeistic Christians? — with all sorts of 
other in betweens. In fact, so far from there being good reason to suppose 
that Arnobius is attacking Porphyry (or even Plotinus), there are good 
reasons to think that he is not. 

Arnobius indicates in book 1 that he will name his adversaries,” and in 
book 11 he does so. As we have seen, they are Hermetists, Platonists and 
novi viri. Had he meant Porphyry, why should he not have said so? He is 
not, in fact, very clear on the “authorities” of these novi viri, but he does 
mention Plato again,** and, as we have seen, he makes earlier reference to 
Plato, Numenius and Cronius. The influence of the latter two, both on 
Porphyry himself and on others of this period such as Calcidius, is 
established beyond reasonable doubt. Since Arnobius names them, is it 
too much to suppose that he read them: that they, not the unnamed 
Porphyry, are the sources of the eclectic positions happily identified as 
eclectic by Festugiere? 

A further pointer in the same direction is provided if we revert to the 
role in anti-Christian polemic of Apollonius of Tyana. We have already 
noticed that, according to Eusebius, Sossianus Hierocles was the first to 
offer a detailed comparison between Apollonius and Jesus, a task later 
attempted by Porphyry. Interestingly, however, Arnobius also knows of 
Apollonius and refers io him. Some would infer the influence of 
Porphyry. That, however, is most unlikely. Apollonius is allowed no 


3L Enn. 2.9.2.4; 4.8.8.1 ff, 4.8.4.31 ete. 

32 For Carpocrates see Eusebius, Hist. ecci. 4.7.9, and in general for sexual agape see 
A. Nygren, Agape and Eros (Philadelphia 1953) pp. 308-309. 

3 Ady, Nat. 1.27. 

3 E.g., Adv. Nat. 2.36. 
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special importance, which he surely would have had if Arnobius had had 
Porphyry’s treatment in mind. Instead he is merely mentioned among a 
variety of run-of-the-mill magicians like Zoroaster and Julian the 
Chaldaean.*> Arnobius knows nothing of Porphyry's attitude to Apol- 
lonius of Tyana — which while having admittedly no direct bearing on 
the De regressu certainly confirms his ignorance of the (ex hypothesi not- 
yet-written) Against the Christians. 

Now if the arguments which Arnobius directs against influential 
opponents of Christianity are not directed against the author of Against the 
Christians, it seems implausible that they are directed against the author of 
the De regressu or any other Porphyrian text, for these works alone 
hardly qualify Porphyry as a major opponent of Christianity. At the same 
time, it would be more than merely implausible to suppose that when 
dealing with the so-called “positive teachings” of the viri novi Arnobius is 
thinking of Porphyry’s De regressu, while when considering the negative 
attitudes of these same novi viri to Christianity he is referring to someone 
else. 


ii. Porphyry and Victorinus 


Before leaving the Latins behind, at least temporarily, we shall have to 
look at another and much more influential work, presumably of a 
somewhat later period than the fulminations of Arnobius and Lactantius, 
but still to be dated within the first quarter of the fourth century. It is 
appropriate to deal with it in this context, however, for by confirming that 
Calcidius’ commentary on the Timaeus is also free of strictly Neoplatonic 
influence, whether that of Plotinus or of Porphyry, we clear the ground in 
the Latin West. We can then assert that apart from some philosophically 
unimportant references to Porphyry in Firmicus Maternus,?* we must 


3 Adv. Nat. 1.52. 

36 For lengthy comment on Firmicus Maternus’ use of Porphyry, see P. Henry, Plotin 
et l'Occident (Louvain 1934) pp. 25-43. Henry believed that Firmicus knows the Life of 
Plotinus and parts of the Enneads, especially Ennead 3.1. That he knows the Life seems 
certain; it is probably, as Henry argued against Oppermann, the only written. source of his 
account of Plotinus’ death in the Mathesis (8.1.1), datable to between 335 and 337. Neither 
the more detailed descriptions of Plotinus’ leprosy, nor other information at his disposal 
{such as the appearance of comets) need imply a second written source. That comets were 
indeed to be seen at somewhere near the right time seems clear. See Ho Peng Yoke, 
“Ancient and Mediaeval Observations of Comets and Novae in Chinese Sources,” in 
Vistas in Astronomy, ed. A. Beer (Oxford 1962) 5: 157. 

Although we may leave aside Henry's vague and quite unconvincing suggestions 
about Firmicus’ knowledge of Enn. 1.4 and 1.6, he also claims a clear reference to Ennead 
3.1. He thinks that the phrase “in quadam parte orationis suae” must refer directly to 
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await the labours of Marius Victorinus — mainly in his theological 
writings against the Arians and his translation of a few books of the 
Platonists into Latin — in order to find significant traces of the influence 
of Porphyry (let alone of Plotinus) in the West in the fourth century. To 
deal first with Victorinus: the dates of the anti-Arian treatises may be set 
between 357 and 363.” The date of the translation of the libri platoni- 
corum’? must remain uncertain, but 350 is a probable approximation. 
It has yet to be proved that the /ibri platonicorum included works by 
Porphyry.® Much of what has been proposed as Porphyrian material in 
the early Augustine is indeed Porphyrian but equally Plotinian and often 
more generally “Platonic.” And it is Plotinus, not Porphyry, whom 
Augustine mentions in his relevant writings before the year 400. If such a 
reading of the evidence is correct, and if Porphyry was not a formative 
influence on Augustine at this stage of his career! more general 
propositions may be advanced about Neoplatonic influences in the West 
before 400. At about this date, indeed, Porphyry does become important 


Plotinus. But this does not follow. Knowledge of the end of chapter 15 of the Life would 


be sufficient to explain the rhetorical comment in the Mathesis, which, as Henry himself 
admits, is hard to attach to specific texts in En. 3.1. 

Firmicus’ remarks in the Mathesis are those of the “religious” man observing (with 
some relish) the fate of a great figure, Plotinus, who paid too little respect to astrology and 
stellar destiny. He is probably more interested in Porphyry, perhaps on the trivial grounds 
that he can be claimed as in some sense Sicilian. He uses the phrase noster Porphyrius 
which has plausibly been taken to refer to a claim of this sort, and we may note that the 
commentators on Aristotle suggest that Porphyry’s /sagoge was written in Sicily (see J. 
Bidez, Vie de Porphyre [Ghent 1913] pp. 58-59); Augustine too calls Porphyry “Sicilian” 
(De cons. evang. 1.15.23; Retract. 2.31), (For discussion, with some scepticism, Hadot, 
Porphyre et Victorinus, p. 84.) Later (ap 347), when Firmicus has turned Christian, 
Porphyry's Philosophy from Oracles is denounced (De err. prof. rel. 13.4); that is to be 
expected, but there is no evidence that Firmicus gave (or was capable of giving) Porphyry 
serious philosophical attention. The condemned and now notoriously anti-Christian 
Porphyry is a “bad hat.“ Denunciation need not entail attention. 

37 See the Henry-Hadot edition. cser. 83: 28-61. 

38 Augustine, Conf. 7.13. 

3 Cf. Aug.. De vita beata 4 with the reading Potini. Henry, Plotin et l'Occident, pp. 
82 ff.: C. acad. 2.5: 3.41. 


4 See (at last) the firm statements of R. J. O'Connell, Sr. Augustine's Early Theory of 


Man, ao 386-391 (Cambridge, Mass. 1968) and his damning assessment (pp. 20 ff.) of the 
work of W. Theiler, Porphyrios und Augustin (Halle 1933); R. Beutler, “Porphyrios,” 
RECA 22 (1953) 275-313, esp. 301-312; P. Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions 
{Paris 1956) pp. 157-167 and others. 

4! The best case for Porphyrian influence on the early Augustine is made by J. J. 
O'Meara in “Porphyry’s Philosophy from Oracles in Eusebius's Preparatio evangelica and 
Augustine's Dialogues of Cassiciacum,” RechAug 6 (1969) 103-139, esp. 122-131. 
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for Augustine, for in the De consensu. evangelistarum Augustine has in 
mind Porphyry’s attack on Gospel consistency in the Against the 
Christians. In Augustine's later City of God Porphyry figures prominently 
and frequently as the anti-Christian polemicist par excellence, as a 
“theological” author in his own right, especially in virtue of his De 
regressu animae,’ and finally as a recently important Platonist who can 
be set up in opposition to Plotinus.” 

Porphyry is indeed a major source for Victorinus,“4 but his writings did 
not significantly influence Augustine until after 400; and even then 
Augustine's concerns, at least in the first instance, were very different 
from those of Victorinus. Despite his prominence in Rome after Plotinus’ 
death, Porphyry seems to have made surprisingly little immediate 
philosophical impact. In support of this assertion we shall shortly take up 
the matter of Calcidius, but first two questions must be faced, both of 
which demand and can be provided with an answer. First, in the light of 
earlier neglect of Neoplatonism, what was it that in the first place drew 
Victorinus’ attention to Porphyry, and perhaps through him to Plotinus? 
Second, is there an historical explanation of the silence which in fact 
envelops Porphyry in the first half of the fourth century in the West? A 
possible answer to the first question is as follows: Victorinus’ attention to 
Porphyry was primarily and in the first instance the result of his activity 
as an exponent and commentator on the logical works of Aristotle.*5 It is 
interesting to observe in this connection that according to Jerome‘ 
Victorinus’ writings against Arius are composed in the dialectical manner 
(more dialectico): the Aristotelian manner which the orthodox also 
claimed to see in the writings of the latter-day Arians Aetius and 
Eunomius.*” Above all, the Aristotelianism of Victorinus’ writings against 


* Frequently the source of (e.g.) 10.9. Despite J. J. O'Meara, Porphyry's Philosophy 


from Oracles in Augustine {Paris 1959), the De regressu is not to be identified with the 


Philosophy from Oracles. P. Hadot convincingly replies to O'Meara in “Citations de 
Porphyre chez Augustin (a propos d'un livre récent)“ REA 7 (1960) 205-244. 

® De Civ. Dei 10.23. 

“4 Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus. 

4 See cser. 83: 10-11. 

“© De vir. ini. 101. 

‘7 J. Daniéiou, “Eunome larien et l'exégése neoplatonicienne du Cratyle.” REG 69 
{1956) 412-432, esp. p. 429, E. Vandenbussche, “La part de la dialectique dans la 
théologie dEunome le technologue, RHE 10 (1945) 47-72: A. Meredith. “Orthodoxy, 
Heresy and Philosophy in the Latter Half of the Fourth Century,” The Heythrop J. 16 
(1975) 10; Gregory of Nyssa. C. Eun. 2.411, ed. Jaeger, 1: 346; 3.5.6, ed. Jaeger, |: 
153.14. In the first of these passages it is Eunomius who hurls reproaches of 
“Aristotelian” at Basil, but generally Eunomius and Aetius were on the receiving end. See 
L. R. Wickham, “The Syntagmation of Aetius the Anomoean,” JTAS 19 (1968) 561, It 
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Arius is the Aristotelianism of the commentator on the Categories, and the 
translator of Porphyry’s Isagoge to the Categories. From Porphyry’s logic 
to Porphyry’s philosophy may be but a short step. 
` As for the second question — why is there so little trace of Porphyry in 
the West from the time of his death to the time of Victorinus? — the 
answer we can give is plausible but cannot claim demonstrable certainty. 
However, the important fact is often neglected that Porphyry’s writings 
were condemned to the flames by Constantine. We do not have the details 
of what happened, and the date of the condemnation is unclear, but the 
fact is indisputable and a likely date may be proposed. In about the year 
333 the Emperor Constantine wrote as follows, calling for the destruction 
of the writings of Arius:** “Since Arius has imitated wicked and impious 
persons, it is just that he should undergo the like ignominy. Wherefore as 
Porphyry, that enemy of piety, for having composed licentious treatises 
against Religion, found a suitable recompense, and such as thenceforth 
branded him with infamy, overwhelming him with deserved reproach, 
his impious writings having been destroyed.... This therefore I decree, 
that if anyone shall be detected in concealing a book compiled by Arius 
and shall not instantly bring it forward and burn it, the penalty for this 
offence shall be death...” (adapted slightly from Stevenson). Constantine 
also mentions, in the section of the letter which I have not quoted, that the 
purpose of destroying Arius’ writings is not merely to suppress his 
“depraved doctrines” but “that no memorial of him may be by.any means 
left.” Presumably he had hoped to achieve the same results in the case of 
Porphyry — and in the short run I suggest that he succeeded — and if 
such was his attempt it surely follows that it was not only'the Against the 
Christians which was condemned. The most likely date for such an attack 
is certainly 324, at the time when Constantine had just completed his 
Christian crusade against Licinius in the East. If this suggestion is correct, 
it enables us to account for much of the silence about Porphyry in the first 
half of the fourth century: it paid to conceal one’s knowledge of his works. 
Notice the timing of the anti-Porphyrian tracts: Methodius apparently 
in the first decade of the fourth century, that is, very soon after Against the 
Christians was written; Eusebius’ Against Porphyry in 25 books” at 


should be noted that Origen already uses teyvodoyia to refer to “professional” Greek logic 
(perhaps predominantly Stoic), but the Stoic/ Aristotelian distinction had faded by the 4th 
century. (Origen, C. Celsum 3.39; cf. Sextus Empiricus, Pyrr. hypot. 2.205.) 

48 Socrates. Hist. eccl- 1.9.30-31 (H. G. Opitz, Urkunden zur Geschichte des 
arianischen streites 318-328 [Berlin 1934], Urkunde 33), Gelasius, Hist. eccl. 2.36. 

4 See A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 2 (Leipzig 1898) 564 f. 
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roughly the same time, and his Praeparatio Evangelica, Demonstratio 
Evangelica, and Ecclesiastical History (at least the version of the latter 
containing the notorious reference to Porphyry in 6.19.8) not long after 
310.°° After that there appears no further need to refute Porphyry, and the 
work of the fidei defensores Methodius and Eusebius is put on an 
established footing by the ban on Porphyry's writings. The work only 
needed to be done again, we may speculate, after the reign of Julian, who 
regarded Porphyry not, certainly, as his favourite philosopher, but at least 
as an important figure in the great tradition.*! Hence new refutations, first 
by Apollinarius of Laodicea (ca. 370), then by Philostorgius (ca. 425), and 
later renewed condemnations by Theodosius n and Justinian. 

Such was the official fate of Porphyry’s writings. What of the man 
himself? Apart from Constantine's oblique reference to his “suitable re- 
compense“ we are virtually in the dark. According to Eunapius he died at 
an advanced age, and, it was said, in Rome.*? The Suda observes that he 
lasted until the time of Diocletian, but that is almost certainly a mere 
deduction from the text of the Life of Plotinus and has no value for fixing a 
terminus ante quem, We do not know when Porphyry died, though, if 
Augustine is to be trusted, he worked and wrote when Christianity was 
under attack.*} It is true that Augustine is referring specifically to the De 
regressu animae at this time — and the precise date of that work is 
unknown — but if any credence is to be placed in what Augustine says, 
he at least supposed Porphyry to be still writing after the outbreak of 
persecution under Diocletian, and possibly therefore also after Diocle- 
tian’s death. There is in fact no reason why Porphyry should not have 
lived until about 310. 


iii. The Problem of Calcidius 


The aim of most of the discussion up to this point should now be 
apparent: neither Porphyry nor Plotinus, except at times the Porphyry of 
Against the Christians, is prominent in that number of Christian texts in 
which they have often been supposed to be manifest. Other evidence, 
largely in Greek, remains to be scrutinized: the one remaining prominent 


$° Barnes, “Porphyry.” p. 441, points to the great importance of the absence from 
Eusebius’ Eclogae propheticae of any mention of Porphyry’s attack on the authenticity of 
the book of Daniel or of the date of its composition. The Ec/. proph. seems to date from 
soon after 300. 

$L For Julian the “modern™ master is lamblichus, Or. 4 (146a). 

5 Vitae soph. 457. 

5 Augustine, De Civ. Dei 10.32. 
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Latin text is, as I have stated, the work of Calcidius on the Timaeus. 
Fortunately this need not occupy much of our time, for in addition to the 
massive text and commentary of J. H. Waszink.*4 we have, following 
upon various detailed studies by Waszink’s pupils and continuators,*> an 
eminently sane and convincing reappraisal of the problems surrounding 
Calcidius’ sources from John Dillon.** It only remains to confirm, and 
occasionally but not, I think, uninterestingly to enlarge on Dillon's 
exposition. 

There is no need to discuss at any length the reasons why, until 
Waszink, it was generally assumed that the Ossius to whom Calcidius® 
work is dedicated, is to be identified, following certain indications in a 
number of the manuscripts, with Ossius, bishop of Corduba, ecclesiastical 
adviser of the emperor from his conversion (and doubtless before) until 
some time after the Council of Nicaea. One family of manuscripts has it 
that Calcidius was Ossius’ deacon. Waszink and others dismiss this 
evidence. If Calcidius were a deacon of Ossius of Corduba, he would have 
rated a mention by Isidore of Seville (560-630) whose policy it is to boast 
of Spanish writers whenever possible. Rather, says Waszink, Ossius may 
be an imperial official known of in Milan about 39557 — or he may be 
someone else. Waszink’s arguments, as Dillon has shown, are inadequate, 
and Dillon's case can be backed up with fresh evidence. 

First of all, although it is true that Isidore frequently boasts of Spanish 
writers and also that he uses Calcidius’ commentary, all that can be 
concluded from this is that he may not have known the identity of the 
author. But Isidore may also have known of a deacon of Ossius and also 
of the name Calcidius as that of the author of the commentary without 
identifying the two. To Waszink’s second point, that the language of 
Calcidius has many features in common with that of late fourth-century 
or even later writers, Dillon rightly replies that this is inconclusive: 
Calcidius could, but need not, be late fourth century: that is, he might 


4 Timaeus a Calcidio translatus commentarioque instructus, Plato Latinus 4 (London/ 
Leiden 1962). 

55 J, C. M. van Winden. Calcidius on Matter: His Doctrine and Sources (Leiden 1959): 
J. den Boeft. Calcidius on Fate: His Doctrine and Sources (Leiden 1970). 

56 Dilton, The Middle Platonists, pp. 401-408. 

3? Timaeus a Calcidio, p. xvi. Implausible developments of a Milanese Calcidius are 
available; Courcelle, Recherches sur S. Ambroise. pp. 17-24. 

$8 J. Fontaine, /sidore de Seville et la culture classique dans | Espagne Wisigothique 
(Paris 1959) p. 658. Dillon, Middle Platonists, p. 402 seems to suggest that Isidore did not 
know the commentary, but Fontaine's texts seem decisive against this: and perhaps all 
Dillon means is that Isidore did not know that Calcidius of Corduba wrote the 
commentary. 
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plausibly be put into the late fourth century did not the kind of Platonism 
he advocates make this unlikely. And Dillon is again right to point out 
that there is nothing peculiarly Neopiatonic, that is, redolent of the 
Platonism of Plotinus and Porphyry (let alone Iamblichus) to be found in 
Calcidius. The sum total of Calcidius’ Platonism could be derived from 
Middle Platonic writers, particularly from Numenius. In fact, as Waszink 
himself admits, Calcidius’ main sources are the Peripatetic Adrastus and 
some other writer whose views are very like the Platonism of Nume- 
nius.® Dillon himself hesitantly proposes Cronius — we recall him as 
authoritative among Arnobius’ viri novi — as this Platonic source,® and 
Cronius is regularly mentioned in company with Numenius.*! 

There is a further item of information which may help to strengthen 
this identification. According to Calcidius, Plato did not believe in the 
transmigration of human souls into animal bodies. This thesis, argued in 
different ways by Porphyry and Iamblichus but not held by Plotinus, 
might seem to point to a post-Plotinian influence (i.e., that of Porphyry) 
on the text of Calcidius;® but interestingly enough there is just one writer 
in the Platonic/Pythagorean tradition before Plotinus who seems to have 
held it: none other than Cronius, in his book On Reincarnation.™ Cronius, 
we should add, though little more than a name to us, was regularly read in 
the school of Plotinus and was an influence in the education of Origen.® 


5 Timaeus a Catcidio, pp. xxxv-cvi. Henry and Schwyzer’s Index testium (Plotini 
Opera 3: 422) lists two parallels between Calcidius and Plotinus, 4.5.1.29-32 = ch. 237 and 
6.1.26.11-12 =ch. 294. Both are too general to indicate derivation. 

& Dillon. The Middle Platonists, p. 407. 

® Porphyry, Vita Plot. 14; lamblichus, De an. (Wachsmuth, pp. 375.12 ff.; 380.6 ff.); 
Eusebius, Hist. ecci. 6.19.8. Since Waszink, the most interesting attempt to insist that 
Numenius, Cronius and others are mediated through Porphyry is that of J, den Boeft. 
Caicidius on Fate (Leiden 1970), idem Calcidius on Demons (Leiden 1977). But for 
Calcidius, chapters 176, 177 and 188, the influence of Middle Platonism, especially Ps.- 
Plutarch De futo, is adequate explanation. The account of fate given by Calcidius has 
nothing necessarily Plotinian or Porphyrian, nor, as den Boeft interestingly admits, is the 
Neoplatonic term “One” used in Calcidius’ commentary, even in these chapters. As for 
demons, den Boeft himself admits it is unlikely that Porphyry “has denied the system 
himself” (p. 53). Exactly; this is an unnecessary hypothesis. Middle Platonic exegesis of 
the Epinomis will account both for Porphyry and for Calcidius. 

& In Tim. 42c. ch. 196. 

& For Iamblichus and Porphyry see Nemesius of Emesa, De nat. hom. 2, Matthaei, 
p. 117. This text may seem ambiguous in the case of Porphyry (who is wrongly held to 
favour transmigration by Wallis, Neoplatonism, p. 113), but that Porphyry rejected 
transmigration into animal bodies is confirmed by Augustine, De Civ. Dei 10.30, and 
Aeneas of Gaza, pc 85: 893. In general see H. Dérrie, “Kontroversen um die 
Seelenwanderung im Kaiserzeitlichen Platonismus,” Hermes 85 (1957) 414-435. 

$ Nemesius, De nat. hom. 2, Matthaei, p. 117. 

® Porphyry. Vita Plot. 14; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.19.8. 
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The jack of any clear evidence for Neoplatonic rather than Middle 
Platonic influence on Calcidius is obviously important for the dating of his 
work. Advocates of a later date than the early years of the fourth century, 
and indeed many advocates of an early fourth-century date as well, have 
no difficulty in admitting that there is much of Numenius (or Cronius) to 
be found in Calcidius, but claim that this is all mediated through 
Porphyry’s commentary on the Tiniaeus.© It is hard to disprove this, since 
there is no doubt that in his commentary on the Timaeus Porphyry made 
good use of Numenius; however, the claim is made implausible by the 
fact that not only does Calcidius not name Porphyry — perhaps, in view 
of the ban, he may have feared to do so! — but much more importantly 
that he quotes nothing that is peculiarly Porphyrian or even Plotinian. To 
which we must add that whereas Porphyry commented on the whole of 
Timaeus, with frequent resort to allegorization, Calcidius is selective and 
neglects allegorical interpretation altogether.®” 

If we can argue that Calcidius knows no Plotinus and no Porphyry, the 
task of dating him to the later part of the fourth century, after Victorinus, 
becomes far more difficult. The nearer Calcidius is in time to Porphyry. 
the less likely he is to have used him. And a date between 324 and the 
time of Victorinus is, as I have already observed, not the most suitable 
period for a Christian to flaunt knowledge of Porphyry’s commentary, 
even anonymously. But in fact there is a further reason for thinking that 
the work was written even before 324, before Christians were accorded 
legal recognition — and therefore, incidentally, before bishops obtained 
official status in the Roman Empire: Calcidius dedicates his work to 
Ossius, but without giving his Christian patron official recognizance, a 
neglect hardly likely after 324.5 If Ossius were an imperial official, as 
Waszink proposed, the omission of his title becomes additionally bizarre. 
Of course, we could still say that Ossius is not an imperial official of the 
380s, and indeed that he lived at a time when it would have been 
imprudent or unwise to identify him further, that is, before 324, yet that 
though named Ossius, he is not Bishop Ossius of Corduba. But then 
merely to elaborate such a justification is to highlight its implausibility. All 
in all it can safely be concluded (a) that Calcidius’ work falls into the early 
part of the fourth century, (b) that it is dedicated to Ossius, bishop of 


66 Thus van Winden, Calcidius, p. 247. He realizes that Calcidius “represents a pre- 
Plotinian style in the evolution of Platonic thinking,” but still prefers unnecessarily to 
introduce Porphyry as an intermediary. 

6 Dillon, The Middle Platonists, p. 403. 

8 | owe this point to T. D. Barnes. 
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Corduba, and (c) that it reflects the Middle Platonism of Numenius and 
Cronius, not the Neoplatonism of Porphyry and Plotinus. Thus we 
conclude that Calcidius’ commentary on the Timaeus defends some of 
those varieties of Platonism which his co-religionist Arnobius rejects. 


iv. Constantine's Oration to the Assembly of the Saints 


Before concluding our general survey of Neoplatonic-Christian 
relations at the turn of the third and fourth centuries and returning, 
perhaps a little better prepared, to the question of Plotinus in Eusebius and 
beyond that to wider problems of the influence of Neoplatonism during 
the earlier part of the fourth century, particularly in the philosophical 
centres of Alexandria and Athens, we should glance, however briefly, at a 
fascinating document, much discussed by historians, but largely neglected 
by those concerned with the intellectual developments of the fourth 
century and the relationship between Christianity and paganism during 
that period. The document is the Oration of the Emperor Constantine to 
the “Assembly of the Saints,” perhaps delivered at Serdica in 321 ap. That 
it is a genuine document has recently been strongly reaffirmed. An 
important element in that demonstration, however, has thus far been 
omitted. In Constantine's discussion of the Greek philosophical tradition 
Plato is commended for his theology in terms which would hardly have 
been used by the emperor after the Council of Nicaea. 

In chapter nine the emperor observes that Socrates, who was “buoyed 
up” by dialectic, makes the worse argument the better,” and fools about 
with arguments which weaken one’s confidence in argument,’! was 
eventually destroyed through the malice of his fellow-citizens; and that 
Pythagoras who claimed to practice temperance was detected in a blatant 
deceit: he published as his own in Italy various kinds of material deriving 
from the Hebrew prophets which he had picked up in Egypt. Then, says 
Constantine, came Plato, who first raised men’s minds from the sensible 
to the intelligible. His teaching on first principles was as follows: he 
postulated a first god úzèp tùy odctay — this probably means beyond all 
Creation,” and is approved by Constantine — and below this there is a 
“second god.” Secondly he distinguished these two beings (dv0 ovoia:) 


& T. D. Barnes, “The Emperor Constantine's Good Friday Sermon,” JTAS 27 (1976) 
414-423. Barnes dated the speech to 317; he now prefers 321. 

7 Cf. Plato. Apol. 188. 

™ Cf. Plato, Phaedo 908c. 

72 Cf. the comment of E. P. Meijering, Orthodoxy and Platonism in Athanasius (Leiden 
1974) pp. 6-7 on Athanasius, C. Gentes 11; cf. C. Gentes 35 and 40 and Justin, Dial. 4.1. 
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numerically, though “the perfection of both is one and the being of the 
second god has its Ayparxis, its existence, from the first.” The first god is 
the demiurge and director of the whole, the second is the /ogos and son of 
God. So far so good, says Constantine, but after that Plato went off the 
rails and introduced a mass of subsidiary gods. 

This is clearly a very Christianized Plato, or rather a Christianized 
Numenius — perhaps mediated by Origen — for it seems beyond doubt 
that it is some kind of Numenian Plato that Constantine has in mind. The 
language of first and second gods is certainty Numenian,” but the 
application of it is not, for whereas Constantine insists that it is the first 
god who is the “demiurge” and the director enthroned above the universe, 
Numenius associates demiurgic activity with the second god. As fragment 
12 has it, the first god is inactive in regard to all works and is king, but the 
demiurgic god takes command as he progresses through heaven. A fellow 
pupil with Plotinus of Ammonius in Alexandria, the pagan Origen. in fact 
brings us nearer to the emperor’s position: he wrote a work, presumably 
against Numenius, arguing that the king (ie., the first God) is the sole 
Creator.”4 That Numenius was still of paramount importance in the circles 
in which Plotinus and Origen moved is certain: he was studied in 
Plotinus’ seminars:’> Plotinus himself was accused of plagiarizing him;”¢ 
Amelius transcribed and arranged most of his works, and indeed almost 
knew them by heart.” 

The apparent influence of Numenius, or of Numenian-style Platonism 
is not the only pointer in the speech to the early fourth century. Indeed 
it might be argued (perversely) that in any case such influence was 
brought to bear on (pseudo-) Constantine by Porphyry’s commentary on 
the Timaeus — if the material will bear that degree of irony. But a 
combination of Numenian language and pre-Nicene theological attitudes 
would surely suggest not only that the work is to be dated to the first 
quarter of the fourth century, but that Numenian Platonism is the version 


33 Numenius, fr. 11, 12, 15, 16, Des Places. Plotinus, we should observe, is prepared to 
speak of a second god, but not of a first. probably because “first god” might suggest a 
Numenian (or other) nous. In his early 6.9 (chronologically no. 9) he allows “first Nature” 
(6.9.7.16) and “that (ekeinos) God” (6.9.1 1.28). Cf. J. M. Rist, “Theos and the One in Some 
Texts of Plotinus,“ MS 24 (1962) 169-180, though I now think that Plotinus is already 
more unwilling to be Numenian than I suggested then. Christ-as “second God” is to be 
found in Origen. C. Celsum 5.39, 6.61, 7.57. (Numenius is mentioned in 5.38.) 

™ Porphyry, Vita Plot. 3. 


15 Vita Plot. 14. 
7 Vita Plot. 17. 
” Vita Plot. 3. 
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of Platonism known to the emperor, or rather to the emperor's theological 
advisors. For although there seems no reason to deny that Constantine 
gave the speech himself, it also seems highly likely that the content, 
perhaps especially the philosophical content, has been ghosted. Where 
then would the “ghost” come from ? There is no more likely milieu than 
that of the retinue of Bishop Ossius, the same milieu from which the 
“Numenian” Calcidius appears. That is not to say that it was Calcidius 
himself who ghosted the Oration to the Assembly of the Saints. It is too 
crude for thar; the comment on Socrates and Pythagoras is too abrasive 
and out-of-keeping. But if there was knowledge of school Platonism, such 
as Calcidius represents, around Ossius, then a less able (and tess broadly 
sympathetic) exponent could have been Constantine's script-writer. The 
reckless would put forward the name of the bishop himself; after all 
Calcidius does suggest in his introduction that Ossius is equipped to write 
on Plato. 

There only remains the matter of the pre-Nicene theological language. 
Here the following points should be noted. 


(a) In the Platonic material which Constantine finds acceptable, i.e., 
where the language of first and second gods can be squeezed into a 
Christian theology of Father and Son, the word homoousios is missing. 
Perhaps it was not even included in the “orthodox” and largely scriptural 
creed originally proposed at Nicaea, and apparently composed by 
Hermogenes,”* but was inserted later precisely because it was seen to be 
intolerable to Eusebius of Nicomedia and the Arians.” Its importance was 
apparently grasped only after the Council of Antioch — where a strongly 
anti-Arian creed did not include it —- and before the time of the final 
Nicene decisions; and its appearance at Nicaea is associated with the 
emperor himself (and his theological advisers), who also added it in as an 
emendation to a Creed put forward at one point — probably before the 
adoption of the Nicaenum — by Eusebius of Caesarea.*® Indeed its 


78 Ps.-Basil., E/noc. {8 1], pG 32: 457a: Courtonne. 1: 183.24-26 — a letter written to 
Pope Innocent i. 

7 Ambrose, De fide 3.15 (Opitz. Urkunde 21, p. 42). Arius himself specifically rejected 
the term as Manichaean in his letter to Alexander: for Arius it suggested that the Son is a 
part of the Father (Opitz, Urkunde 6. p. 12). Similarly in his Thalia (Athanasius, De 
synedis 15). Philostorgius, Hist. eccl. 1.7, claims (possibly correctly) that Ossius and 
Alexander had decided to insert the duoodo.os before the Council opened. Philostorgius 
does not say, however, that Ossius and Alexander presented to the assembly a ready-made 
creed that included the emoousios, as claimed by V. C. de Clercq, Ossius of Cordova 
(Washington 1954) p. 257. 

2 See Eusebius’ own words in a letter to his congregation (Socrates, Hist. eccl. 1.8). 
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association with the emperor at Nicaea makes its omission in the Oration 
to the Assembly of the Saints the more striking: while the history of its 
appearance at Nicaea renders its absence in 321 intelligible. 

(b) The relationship between the first and second gods is that they are 
two substances (oveiac) with a single perfection. This is certainly 
Christianized Platonism in that “subordinationist’ ideas have been 
expurgated in part, but the Origenist two substances remains*! and the 
emperor remains Platonic enough to add, in phraseology surely un- 
acceptable after Nicaea, or even after Antioch, that the existence 
(hyparxis) of the second god comes from the first. The Council of Antioch 
avoids the ambiguous /iyparxis and prefers to speak of the Son's being the 
image of the Father in all things and of the Father's substance 
(hypostasis). Nicaea too seems to have treated ousia and hypostasis as 
synonomous, professing one ousia but to have avoided hyparxis, 
perhaps as too dangerously associated with and tainted by philosophical 
assocations. To speak of the Son's having his hyparxis from the Father 
might, in an Arian context, easily be misread. As for the “two substances” 
(odoiac), Ossius found that too unacceptable in Eusebius and Narcissus at 
Nicaea itself. 

(c) In the last sentence of his analysis of those parts of Plato which he 
finds sound, Constantine observes approvingly that “the Father of all 
things would be rightly held to be the father of his own Logos.” Though 
in peaceful times again this kind of deduction might seem harmless, in 
times of Arian controversy it might well seem to place the Son too close to 
the Father's creation — an Arian thesis clearly denounced at Antioch** — 
and indeed suggest that he is a creature. 


Scrupulous analysis of the Oration to the Assembly of the Saints might 
provide further evidence; sufficient is available for our present purpose, 
which is a limited one: to argue that, written in 321, this document gives 


8! Cf. Origen, De orat. 15: ëtepos xat’ odaiav. For the absence of homoousios in Origen, 
see R. P. C. Hanson, “Did Origen apply the word homoousios to the Son?” in Epektasis, 
Mélanges Patristiques offerts au Card. J. Daniélou (Paris 1972) pp. 339-347. Origen’s 
formula is dv0 ty} inootdoe: mpayuata ev dé tH Guovoia xai tH tavcétyTe ToD Bovdnpatas (C. 
Celsum 8.12). 

® A Greek version (of E. Schwartz) is to be found in Opitz, Urkunde 18. There is a 
suspicious (to the orthodox) use of the verb Umdpyew to be found in Arius’ Thalia (see note 
79 above); cf. letter of Eusebius of Caesarea (Opitz, Urkunde 3); for Arius’ use of dig see 
G. C. Stead. “The Platonism of Arius,” JTRS 15 (1964) 26. 

® Cf. Eusebius. C. Marcellum 1.4.39, acs 26: 5-10. Socrates tells us that when in 
Alexandria Ossius began to investigate the terms ousia and hypostasis (Hist. eccl. 3.7). 

8 Opitz, Urkunde 18, pp. 38-39. 
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further support to our proposition that Platonism, in Christian circles at 
least, stil means Middle Płatonism. 


D. Eusrocuius, PORPHYRY AND EUSEBIUS 


Some time between 303 and 307 Eusebius does not know Porphyry’s 
Against the Christians when writing the Eclogae propheticae*® He 
published his Chronicle in about 303, but the references to Porphyry may 
only occur in the second edition (after 326). He apparently did not know 
Porphyry’s polemic when he wrote the Contra Hieroclem (ca. 303).3 His 
first attack was probably in the rapidly compiled though lengthy Against 
Porphyry; later we have the Ecclesiastical History where Porphyry is 
heard, and, above all, our present concern, the Praeparatio evangelica, 
with its extensive use both of Porphyry and of Plotinus. Even from the 
Praeparatio. however, we cannot discover exactly what Porphyry and 
Plotinus Eusebius had read, and beyond that where he obtained his 
material. Of course he had access to the library at Caesarea, presumably 
dating back in some form to the time of Origen, and developed perhaps by 
Anatolius®® and certainly by Eusebius’ master Pamphilus, the martyr and 
strenuous defender of Origen. What Porphyry do we find in the 
Praeparatio? The following works are named: De statuis? Philosophy 
from Oracles, Recitatio philologica, Against the Christians, Letter to 
Anebo, De abstinentia, On the Soul in Reply to Boethus.” 


From the writings of Porphyry as we know them in Eusebius we 
cannot construct Porphyry’s own metaphysical system, or even the major 
lines of it in so far as those lines are Neoplatonic. If we had to describe 
Porphyry’s metaphysics from Eusebius, we should fail, and fail worse 


85 Barnes, “Porphyry,” pp. 441-442. 
ĉe Ibid. 
37 Barnes, “Sossianus Hierocles,” p. 241. 
8° Harnack, Geschichte, 2: 564 f. 
For Anatolius. bishop and mathematician, see J. M. Dillon, Jamblichi Chalcidensis 
Fragmenta (Leiden 1973) pp. 8-9: and for different interpretations R. M. Grant, 
“Porphyry among the Early Christians.” in Romastitas et Christianitas, Studia Waszink 
(Amsterdam 1973) pp. 181-187. But Grant's dating of Porphyry must be rejected. If Paul 
of Samosata was condemned in 268, Anatolius probably only remained in Caesarea a 
short time. There is also no reason to accept Grant's suggestion that only Porphyrian work 
earlier than 279 was collected at Caesarea. Grant makes or follows arbitrary assumptions 
about the dating of Porphyry’s work. especially Against the Christians, and leaves 
Anatolius at Caesarea too long. His time there was short and his impact on the library 
presumably limited. 

°° De statuis 3.7.1. 

5 For references see Mras` index. 
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than we do now.” But Porphyry’s writings are of a very varied nature, 
and much of his technical philosophical work appeared in the form of 
commentaries on Plato and Aristotle. With Plotinus, however, the case is 
different. If Eusebius knew Plotinus, it was clearly philosophical and. 
indeed Neoplatonic material that he knew; there are no non-philosophical 
or semi-philosophical Plotinian texts. It becomes therefore a matter of 
considerable importance for our study of the spread of Neoplatonic ideas 
to identify exactly what Plotinus Eusebius did know, and then to consider 
with some care the manner in which he came by his knowledge. There 
is no doubt, of course, that Eusebius used a text like that of Ennead 5.1 in 
Praep. ev. 22 and of 4.7 in Praep. ev. 15. I shall, however, defer a 
consideration of this material until we have had time to look at other 
proposed evidence. To deal with this, the most convenient method seems 
to be to consider a set of passages listed in Henry and Schwyzer's Index 
testium® and in Henry's Etats du texte de Plotin.” 


(a) Praep. ev. 11.21.1 (543p) and Enn. 1.1.8.9-10. This is an allusion 
in Plotinus to Numenius’ doctrine of mous. Eusebius himself quotes 
Numenius On the Soul directly,” not through the intermediary of 
Plotinus. 

(b) Praep. ev. 11.18.14 (538c) and Enn. 5.9.5.28. Again Eusebius 
quotes Numenius’ On the Soul directly. It is not even clear that Plotinus is 
alluding to Numenius here. Only the word voyolérns might suggest it. 
Originally Henry and Schwyzer did not propose it as Numenian. Their 
restraint may well have been proper. 

(c) Praep. ev. 15.6.15 (802p) and Enn. 2.1.1.2. Here Eusebius is 
quoting not Numenius% but Atticus”? as p. 342. Again there is no 
question of Eusebius’ use of the Enneads. 

(d) Praep. ev. 15.7.7 (804c ff.) and Enn. 2.5.3.18. Another confusion 
(this time on the fifth body) in Henry and Schwyzer. On p. 343 we are 
rightly referred to Atticus’? which Eusebius indeed quotes; on p. 424 we 


9? For the best brief reconstruction see P. Hadot, “La métaphysique de Porphyre.” in 
Entretiens Hardt 12, Porphyre (Geneva 1966) pp. 125-164 with A. C. Lloyd in The 
Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Mediaeval Philosophy (Cambridge 1967) 
pp. 287-293 and Wallis, Neoplatonisni. pp. 110-118. 

°3 Opera Plotini, 3: 424. 

Henry, Etats, p. 155. 

% Fr, 2 (ed. Des Places}. fr. 11 (ed. Leemans). 

% As Henry-Schwyzer, 3: 424. 

” Fr. 4, 87 (ed. Baudry). 

3: Fr. 5, 66-69 (ed. Baudry). 
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again wrongly find mention of Numenius. Again, however. no question 
of Eusebius` use of Plotinus. 

(e) Praep. ev. 15:12.3 (814a) and Enn. 3.1.4.1. Perhaps we have merely 
another confusion about Atticus.” Certainly Atticus is named as the 
source of Eusebius, but Henry and Schwyzer originally simply cited a 
Stoic source,'” and this is probably right. There is no particular reason 
even to associate Atticus with Ennead 3.1.4; and of Numenius there is no 
question. 

(f) Praep. ev. 11.18 (538c 7-8) and Enn. 5.4 (title). In the Etats’! 
Henry observed that Eusebius quotes from Numenius’ Hepi tod nas dnd 
Tou mpwtou attiov tÒ devtepov — which sounds rather like the title of 
Ennead 5.4 — and thinks Eusebius may have Plotinus in mind: first 
because chapter 18 of Eusebius is located between two other chapters (16 
and 20) where Plotinus is quoted; and second because 5.4 is 
chronologically number 7 and 5.1 is number 10. Eustochius, he thinks, 
published Plotinus in chronological order; hence Eusebius, using that 
edition, passed from one treatise to the next. 


Wisely Henry and Schwyzer have abandoned all this speculation in 
their edition of Plotinus. 

We may summarize the results of the discussion thus far: Eusebius, as 
far as we can see, has only read the two treatises of Plotinus which so far 
we have left aside, that is, Enneads 4.7 (in book 15 of the Praeparatio) and 
5.1 (in book 11). It is, therefore, to this material that we must now turn, 
however briefly, if we are to make any suggestions about the influence of 
Plotinus on Eusebius and (importantly) on the Christian tradition which 
depends on Eusebius. 

First a basic fact: Eusebius cites only two of Plotinus’ tracts. The 
question which immediately arises is where did he get his knowledge of 
these tracts. Was it from Porphyry’s edition of the Enneads? If it was, 
then we have to assert that that edition was at least obtainable in the 
Eastern Mediterranean by about 317 and that (presumably) the library at 
Caesarea possessed a copy. Or was it from what has been claimed to be 
the edition by Eustochius, in which case we may have to deduce that only 
some of the writings of Plotinus were readily available in about 317 — 
perhaps indeed a comparatively small number? Or, as has sometimes been 
suggested, does Eusebius’ text go back to the apparently good copies of 


°° Fr. 8, Baudry-pp. 15-16, as Henry-Schwyzer, 3: 344. 
#00. F259. 
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some of Plotinus’ writings which, as we have already noted, were brought 
East by Amelius? If so, we have to assume that someone (say Pamphilus) 
secured the books for Caesarea perhaps soon after 270; in other words 
that many Christians in at least some parts of the East could have obtained 
access to much Plotinian thought for at least thirty years before Eusebius 
wrote his Praeparatio. Perhaps in the end, even if this matter could be 
resolved, even if we could know the source of Eusebius’ knowledge of 
Plotinus, we might not be able to progress with our primary concern, 
namely the influence of Plotinus on Christian writers of the fourth 
century. But we would have to admit that were Plotinus’ text, or some of 
it, already available in the 270s at Caesarea, there would be at least an 
argument a priori for diffusion of knowledge of that text in the East in the 
forty or fifty years before the Council of Nicaea. 

Let us first look at Eusebius’ use of Ennead 5.1 in Praeparatio 
evangelica book 11. Of this comparatively little need be said: Eusebius 
knows material corresponding to large chunks of 5.1.4, 5.1.5, 5.1.6 and 
5.1.8, as well as the title of the treatise On The Three Basic Hypostases. | 
do not propose to discuss the textual variations between Plotinus in the 
Ennead and Plotinus in Eusebius. It seems to me that as the text of 
Eusebius improves, the two grow closer; but that there is insufficient 
purely textual evidence to decide upon the question of whether Eusebius’ 
text is dependent on Porphyry’s edition or on another. We can only, I 
think, conclude with a reasonable degree of certainty that Eusebius knows 
more of Ennead 5.1 than he quotes, presumably in fact the whole of it. 5.1 
is number 10 in Porphyry’s chronological list. We should finally observe 
that he quotes it under the same title as that which Porphyry uses: but 
Porphyry himself tells us that although the treatises were not given titles 
by Plotinus, he himself has quoted them by what eventually came to be 
the headings in common use.’ So from Eusebius’ similarity of title 
nothing can be inferred. : 

The use by Eusebius of material to be found in 4.7, in contrast to his 
treatment of 5.1, is far more complicated. I shall discuss Ennead 4.7.1.1- 
4.7.85.51 under the three sections or pericopae isolated by Henry.’ 


Section A Enn. 4.7.1.1-4.7.8.28; Praep. ev. 15.22.1-48. These chapters 
occur in all the mss of the Enneads and of the Praeparatio, but the titles are 
different. Eusebius says that the work comes from Plotinus’ first book On 


102 Porphyry, Vita Plot. 4. 
103 Henry, Recherches. 
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the Soul (against the Stoics that the soul is not material), whereas 
Porphyry’s edition knows of only one book on the immortality of the soul. 

Section B Enn. 4.7.8.28-4.7.84.28: Praep. ev. 15.22.49-67. This material 
occurs in the Praeparatio but in only three mss of the Enneads (mv). There 
is clearly a lacuna in the Porphyrian archetype of the Enneads; probably 
in smy this has been filled in from manuscripts of the Praeparatio. 

Section C Enn. 4.7.8°.1-4.7.85.51: Praep. ev. 15.10, 1-9. Here all mss of 
the Enneads are defective; we are left with Eusebius alone. Eusebius’ 
quotation is entitled, Of Plotinus, from the second book on the immortality 
of the soul against Aristotle who said it is an entelechy. 


There seems no good reason to deny that Eusebius knows of an edition 
of Plotinus divided differently from that of Porphyry, i.e., with two books 
on The Immortality of the Soul. This fact cannot be subverted merely by 
claiming that Eusebius has made a mistake: it is an odd mistake to make; 
nor by claiming that although he gets his material from Porphyry, some 
versions of Porphyry’s edition were divided differently from ours. 
Porphyry, in fact, as he tells us himself, made a very careful arrangement 
of the Plotinian material he had, dividing it up to make exactly 54 treatises 
in 6 books.'* There seems no way of avoiding the conclusion that 
Eusebius’ Plotinus does not come from Porphyry. And if that is the case, 
we have to admit that there is no certain evidence in Eusebius that he in 
fact knew any more than the treatises from which he actually quotes: 
Porphyry’s 4.7 and 5.1. 

Now both these treatises are from the earliest group of Plotinus’ 
writings, being numbers 2 and 10 in the chronological list. The question 
remains then, where did they come from ? And in practice this means did 
they come from an edition by Eustochius, from the material in the 
possession of Amelius, or from some third, presumably written, source. 
Obviously the last possibility cannot be ruled out; odd treatises of Plotinus’ 
must have been in circulation, and Eusebius or Pamphilus may have got 
hold of a few of them. But not necessarily, we may note, more than two. 
What about Eustochius’ edition? Here we must indeed raise again the 
question of whether it in fact existed. The evidence is only the scholion to 
4.4; the sceptic might suspect some sort of error by the scholiast or in the 
tradition, but such scepticism should probably be resisted. There may 
have been an edition by Eustochius, but there is no particular reason at all 
why Eusebius should have used it; after all it was probably issued in Italy. 
Much more likely, it seems to me, is that Eusebius’ version derives either 


1 Vita Plot. 26. 
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from the treatises in the hands of A melius or from a copy of these or from 
some other source such as Longinus. Amelius, we recall, had a good deal. 
but not all, of Plotinus, and Eusebius knew the writings of Amelius, or at 
least his comments on John’s Gospel.!°5 Perhaps the school of Amelius did 
indeed affect the Christian community at Caesarea, either in the time of 
Pamphilus or in that of Eusebius himself. This seems to be at least the 
likeliest alternative. 

There is, perhaps, a further text which may be considered at this point. 
The Aristotelian commentator Elias preserves what he calls a quotation 
from a single book of Plotinus On Voluntary Death;°® Henry. and 
Schwyzer print it after the treatise On Suicide.’ Westerink has argued 
strongly that this material, to which parallels can be found in other late 
Neoplatonic sources,!°* derives in the first place either from Proclus’ 
commentary on the Enneads or from a commentary on Plato's Phaedo. 
That may be true, but the source of the material would still be Plotinus. 
himself; and if so, presumably not from Porphyry’s edition. That we have 
non-Porphyrian Plotinus was argued by Henry,’ and presumably we 
have to agree. The choices are Porphyrian Plotinus, which it is probably 
not (unless by chance all our manuscripts of the Enneads and the 
archetype are defective as in 4.7.85); or non-Plotinus, which is possible but 
which there is no good reason to suppose; or Plotinus from some other 
source, That other source could be Eustochius, but why should it be, since 
all we know of his “edition” is that it included Ennead 4.4? More likely 
the origin of the material again is Apamea, latter-day home of Amelius. Or 
if not that, Longinus. 

But we should recall that Amelius did not publish an edition of 
Plotinus; he had a collection of material. So there is no reason to suppose 
that all his material reached Eusebius. In fact Eusebius may well have 
known little if any more than the two treatises of Plotinus which he 
quotes. We shall have to bear this possibility in mind as we consider the 
more general matter of the dissemination of Plotinus’ text among 
Christian communities in the fourth century. And where better to start 
than in Alexandria, the most important of the Eastern sees and long a 


105 On Amelius see Praep. ev. 11.18.26. Cf. H. Dorrie, “Une exégése néoplatonicienne 
du Prologue de l'Évangile de S. Jean (Amélius chez Eusèbe, Prep. év. 11, 19.1-4},” in 
Epektasis, pp. 75-87, though Dorrie’s speculation on the sources of Augustine, De Civ. Dei 
10.29 is suspect. 

196 Prof. Phil. 6, ed. Busse, caG 18: 15.23-16.2. 

OPE nn, 49s 

8 L, G, Westerink, “Elias und Plotin,“ BZ 57 (1964) 26-32. 

109 “Vers la reconstitution de enseignement oral de Plotin,” BAB 23 (1937) 337. 
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centre of Christian learning? There if anywhere we should look for 
Plotinus. 


E. PAGAN ALEXANDRIA, 270-325 


But we find nothing. Already in Plotin et l'Occident! Henry had pointed 
to the comparatively slight influence of Plotinus in the East during the 
fourth century, though, as we have already shown, he may have mis- 
stated his position in detail. Plotinus himself, of course, wrote nothing 
before leaving Alexandria. Of his fellow-pupils with Ammonius, Origen 
and Erennius, we know comparatively little,!!! but it is certain that Origen 
followed Middle Platonic metaphysics in making an intellect the first 
principle of reality and in identifying that intellect not with the One 
“beyond Being” but with Being itself.''? Longinus too, who had attended 
the lectures of Ammonius and Origen in Alexandria'!? and who later 
taught in Athens and Palmyra, probably took a similar position,'™ despite 
his having a detailed knowledge of Plotinus’ work and a great admiration 
for its author. I leave the matter of Origen the Christian aside for the 
moment. At the time of Plotinus’ death, therefore, it would be reasonable 
to assume that the Middle Platonism of Origen and Longinus was still 
dominant in Alexandria; and it was to remain so for more than a century 
at least. 

We have a further important piece of evidence for late third century 
Alexandria, the treatise in which Alexander of Lycopolis criticizes the 
dualism of Mani, recently translated into English and commented by Van 
der Horst and Mansfeld." Alexander seems to have been a professional 
Platonist, active in a philosophical school,!® teaching in Alexandria not 


PS 

N! Porphyry, Vita Plot. 3, 14, 20. The fragments of Origen have been collected by K. 
O. Weber, Origenes der Neuplatoniker (Munich 1962). Weber's speculations about Origen 
and Ammonius are unreliable: I should prefer to call Origen a Middle Platonist despite his 
date: cf. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, p. 382. His notion of a first principle is probably the 
subject of the work The King is the Sole Creator, for which see below and Porphyry. Vita 
Plot. 3. 

"2 Proclus, ft Plat. Theol. 2.4, ed. Portus pp. 87 f. (Weber fr. 7). 

+3 Vita Plot. 20. 

4 Proclus, /» Tim. 1, 332.24 (ed. Diehi); cf. Armstrong, “The Background,” p. 393. 

MS P. W, Van der Horst and J. Mansfeld, An Alexandrian Platonist against Dualism 
(Leiden 1974). They have used Brinkmann’s 1895 edition of the Greek text, Alexandri 
Lycopolitani conira Manichaei opiniones disputatio. For what follows see especially Van 
der Horst and Mansfeld, pp. 6-47. 

MS Ed. Brinkmann, p. 8.14, ch. 5: Van der Horst-Mansfeld, p. 58. 
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much before the year 300, though Van der Horst and Mansfeld mislead 
in calling him a Neoplatonist.!!? His awareness of and concern with 
Manichaeism is of great interest: he regards it as a Christian heresy,'" 
apparently sharing common ground on the matter with Arius and thus 
giving us important evidence about an intellectual concern of both pagans 
and Christians in Alexandria around 300. 

Alexander is not a Neoplatonist; rather his theories bear a marked 
similarity with those of the pagan Origen,'” in particular in that he posits 
a first principle which is not a Plotinian One but an intellect — a fact 
which should not surprise us since Origen apparently wrote a major work 
entitled The King is the Sole Creator some time between 260 and 265, in 
the reign of Gallienus,!”° that is, when he was quite old and familiar with 
the views of Plotinus.!?! Alexander may even have heard Origen lecture in 
Alexandria when he himself was young. Beyond doubt the influence of 
Origen as an Alexandrian master lasted for the best part of two centuries: 
he is cited by Hierocles (early fifth century) as a mainstream Platonist 
carrying on the influence of Ammonius Saccas. Hierocles lists the series of 
masters as Ammonius, Plotinus, Origen, Porphyry, lamblichus and his 
successors. |? 

Alexander talks of hypostases,!? and makes Nous supreme, but he does 
not call it One even though it is in some sense “beyond Being.” !?* The 
word “hypostasis” is not a regular Middle Platonic term; its philosophical 
importance derives particularly from Plotinus and Porphyry, but its use 
by Alexander need not indicate influence from these sources. We should 


7 P10. 

ns Alexander, ed. Brinkmann ch. 2, Van der Horst-Mansfeld p. 52. For corroboration 
of this view see A. Henrichs and L. Koenen. “Ein griechischer Mani-Codex.” ZPE 5 
(£970) 97-216, esp. 140. For Arius see Opitz, Urkunde 6: duooiotog is attributed to Mani. 

u Van der Horst-Mansfeld evoke Ammonius (Saccas) here (pp. 8-9), though justly 
criticizing Theiler’s “reconstruction” of Ammonius and his principle for doing so (i.e.. 
where Porphyry differs from Plotinus he goes back to Ammonius!). I should prefer to say 
even less about Ammonius than Van der Horst-Mansfeld, while a fortiori rejecting W. 
Theiler's excesses in his “Ammonios und Porphyrios.” in Entretiens Hardt 12 Porphyre 
(Geneva 1966), pp. 85-121 ( = Untersuchungen zur ant. Lit. (Berlin 1970} pp. 519-542). 

"0 Vita Plot. 3. 

'21 Origen heard Plotinus in Rome, presumably during Porphyry’s time there (263-268 
ap) (Vita Plot, 14). 

322 Cf. Photius. Bibi. 214. 251 (ed. Henry), and J. M. Rist. “Hypatia.” Phoenix 19 
(1965) 218. though the influence of lamblichus is much greater than I then believed. 

123 Brinkmann, pp. 24.18-19. 

4 Brinkmann, p. 39.18; Plato. Rep. 5098. Cf. H. Dorrie. “Zum Ursprung der 
neuplatonischen Hypostasenlehre,” Hermes 82 (1954) 331-342. and idem, ; Hypostasis. 
Wort und Bedeutungsgeschichte.” NAG (1955) 35-92. Note the use of Uxootasts in the 
Theaetetus Commentary, ed. Diels-Schubart. col. 63.20, 68.3): and “Hypostasis.” p. 64. 
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note that Alexander does not talk of three hypostases in the charac- 
teristically Plotinian manner exhibited by the title of Ennead 5.1: On the 
Three Basic Hypostases. 

Alexander's use of /iypostases tells us that the word was by his time 
current in Alexandria, not that he got it from Porphyry or Plotinus; and 
indeed we know that it was used there, perhaps particularly in the 
Christian circles with which Alexander was familiar. A somewhat similar 
situation seems to exist in regard to his attitude to matter, very well 
documented by Van der Horst and Mansfeld. Alexander believes that 
matter derives from the first principle which, as we have seen. is Intellect 
— a view similar to that advanced by certain Neopythagoreans,'”* but 
which cannot be found in Middle Platonism. The derivation of matter, 
however, was at the centre of controversy, as a well-known passage of the 
heretical Hermogenes (criticized by Tertullian) makes clear. According to 
Hermogenes, God made things (a) out of Himself, or (b) de nihilo, or (c) 
out’ of something else.!”” The last is Hermogenes’ view, and most Middle 
Platonists would have agreed: the first (out of Himself) seems to be that of 
Alexander,'** though he wishes to understand this in some sort of non- 
corporeal sense (rà égetijg uévovtag tol leoù Urootdces eloív). The clumsy 
and muddled nature of this formulation should be compared with the 
relevant argument of Plotinus for a totally transcendent first principle 
which makes things and leaves them outside of itself.!° Though 
Alexander's view has resemblances to Plotinus’, as with the use of the 
word “hypostasis” itself, he can hardly have known Plotinus’ own work 
and produced such confusion. Alexander's pévovtos may be designed to 
protect the First Principle from “movement,” thus reminding us of 
Numenius’ static first principle,“° and contradicting Origen. 

As to the relation between matter and evil Alexander is simplistic. 
Plotinus wishes to argue both that matter is the last product deriving 
ultimately from the One, and that it is evil in its effects, though not in 
itself; for in itself it is absolute non-being. And he does not find the 


"s Cf. Enn. 2.9.1.40 ff. 

% Eudorus, upud Simplicius. Jn Phys. 181, 33-34p; Moderatus, apud Simplicius, 
ibid., 231, 5 ff. D. 

13? Tertullian, Adv. Herm., ed. Waszink p. 16.11 ff. 

"8 Van der Horst-Mansfeld p. 18; ed. Brinkmann p. 24.16 ff. 

9 Enn. 6.8.19.18. Porphyry too holds that all (including matter} comes from the One: 
dy’ éavtod yeway tò dAov (Proclus, In Tim. 1, ed. Diehl p. 300.2 ff.). 

38 Numenius, fr. 12 (ed. Des Places). As Plotinus and Numenius, Alexander does not, 
of course, advocate creation de nififo. as Praechter, arguing for Christian influence, 
supposed. 
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reconciliation of the two aspects of his theory easy.'3! Porphyry’s view is 
in certain important respects close to that of Plotinus: for him too there is a 
special sense in which matter is a “cause” of evil.? Alexander's solution 
is simple: he nowhere connects matter with evil — conveniently enough 
in a treatise against the Manichaeans — but leaves unanswered (as far as 
we are informed) the question of the reason for the soul's fall. There is 
nothing in his comments to suggest that he knew the more complex 
Plotinian philosophical position, let alone that he rejected it. 

Mansfeld, however, finds a close parallel between Alexander and 
Porphyry in their rejection of the theory that the movement of matter is 
random,!3 a Middle Platonic view used by Mani to provide a definition of 
matter itself.!34 Mansfeld points out that in attacking Mani Alexander is at 
the same time attacking both Plato and a strong tradition in Middle 
Platonism.” Does Porphyry argue similarly? Mansfeld finds the 
“conceptual parallel striking,” for Porphyry, according to Philoponus, 
argued against the Middle Platonists that Timaeuws 30a and 538 suggest 
that it is not unformed matter, but composites of form and matter which 
are in confused motion.'*® But it is not clear from this what Porphyry 
thought the “native state” of matter is, though in general one might say 
that both Plotinus and Porphyry. in so far as they view matter as non- 
existent, could hardly view it as in motion. Alexander, in contrast, does 
not think of matter as non-existent at all. It does exist, though it is not a 
body nor strictly an incorporeal, nor even an individual (róðe t:).?? Thus 
though there may appear some similarity between Alexander and 
Porphyry on matter, it is not sufficient to support the derivation of one 
from the other. Alexander's version is simpler, showing not that he 
rejected Porphyry, but more likely that he was ignorant of him. 

What then are we to conclude? That Alexander is some kind of Middle 
Platonist, probably considerably influenced by Origen and possibly 
(though indeterminably) by Ammonius. As such he is a most important 
testimony to the non-importance of Plotinus and Porphyry in later third- 


I Recently varied views on this topic are to be found in’J. M. Rist, “Plotinus on 
Matter and Evil.” Phronesis 6 (1961) 154-166; D. O'Brien. “Plotinus on Evil,” Le 
Neoplatonisme (Paris 1971) pp. 113-146: J. M. Rist. “Plotinus and Augustine on Evil,” in 
Plotino e il Neoplatonismo in Oriente e in Occidente (Rome 1974) pp. 495-508. 

12 yaxot ý Udy (Sent. 30.2, ed. Mommert p. 16.6-7); Van der Horst-Mansfeld p. 20). 

13 Van der Horst-Mansfeld, p. 21. 

14 Ed. Brinkmann pp. 5.8, 10.5. 26.1. 

"5 See Van der Horst-Mansfetd for references. 

"6 Phifoponus, De aet. mundi 546.5-547.19 (ed. Rabe). 

1 Ed. Brinkmann p. 10.19-20. 
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century Alexandria. That this non-importance persisted in important areas 
above a century more is well attested by what we know of Hypatia and 
Synesius, and even by Hierocles in the first part of the fifth century. 
Hierocles stil! denied that the first principle is a One?! and taught a theory 
of matter similar to Alexander.'?° Synesius certainly knows Plotinus and 
Porphyry (as Hierocles did too), but he reveres Plotinus rather than uses 
him. Porphyry is indeed his major late source, but in many areas he is still 
in the Middle Platonic world.” As for Hierocles, even if he did study 
with Plutarch in Athens, which I sti!l doubt, he did not easily unlearn his 
Middle Platonism;'*! and Synesius is contemptuous of the Plutarchians he 
found lurking in Athens.'4? 

We can, I believe, claim that a conservative Middle Platonism was 
taught in Alexandria in the late third century. And it was taught to pagans 
and Christians alike. Alexander is a witness to a pagan interest in 
Christianity and to the problems posed for its teaching by the sects, and of 
course by Mani in particular. He regards Christians as rather simple- 
minded, but is not hostile; and his attitude in many ways reflects that of 
Synesius later on. Christianity and Platonism, in its conservative Middle 
Platonic form, can generally co-exist in Alexandria at this period. The 
later killing of Synesius’ teacher Hypatia cannot be viewed as in any way 
representative of conditions at this earlier period. And it is against 
Alexander’s Middle Platonism that we should view the prominent 
Christians of early fourth-century Alexandria, above all the two 
opponents who dominated the theological world of the fourth century: 
Athanasius and Arius. If we want to know how prominent Christians in 
the East looked at the philosophers at the time of Nicaea, these are the 
people with whom we should be concerned. Christianity in the East 


88 Hierocles apud Photius, Bibl. 214, 251; In Car. Aur., ed. Mullach, p. 28.12-15; Rist, 
“Hypatia.” pp. 218-219. Wallis notes the importance of post-Porphyrian Platonism in 
Hierocles: we leap over Plotinus and Porphyry (Neoplatonism, p. 143). 

19 On matter see Photius, Bibl. 251, 461a-B, ex nihilo according to Wallis (Neo- 
platonism, p. 143): also In Carm. Aur.. Mullach p. 71.11. 

14 Rist, “Hypatia,” p. 216. 

141 Ibid., p. 219. The most recent study of Hierocies, that of I. Hadot, Le problème du 
Néoplatonisme alexandrin: Hieroclés et Simplicius (Paris 1978) has persuaded me of the 
existence of far more Iamblichean elements than I had previously supposed, but J am not 
convinced by the argument (pp. 115-116) that Hierocles must have taught that the One is 
the supreme principle, even though he does not say this in our texts. It has been claimed 
that Syrianus and Proclus too, though pupils of Plutarch, were perhaps more influenced 
elsewhere — in their case by the Syrian school (see E. Evrard, “Le Maitre de Plutarque 
d'Athènes,” ACI [1960] 398). Hierocles’ own divergences from Plutarch would, of course, 
be on different lines. 

142 Synesius, Ep. 136. 
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already had one teacher, Origen, who though soaked in Plato could also 
come to replace Plato as an educational authority. Athanasius symbolizes 
an important decision of fourth century Christianity: in important respects 
he became a greater than Origen, while at the same time joining Origen as 
a founder-figure of the ever more autonomous Christian culture. 


F. ARIUS 


Of the philosophical and theological antecedents of Arius discussion 
seems to be endless;!*® we have insufficient evidence ever to reach a final 
conclusion, But a number of modern critics have spoken of the Platonism 
of Arius, and it is therefore necessary to consider the question of the 
philosophical sources of such an influential figure against a background of 
the knowledge of pagan Platonism in Alexandria as we have now 
discovered it to be. There is no reason to believe that Arius. who may 
have been Libyan in origin, received any theological or philosophical 
training outside of Alexandria. Some would deny this, citing his appeal to 
Eusebius of Nicomedia as a fellow Lucianist'** as proof that Arius had 
himself studied with Lucian;'** one has gone so far as to talk of Arius 
being “trained for the priesthood under Lucian in Antioch.”'** But Arius 
is nowhere included in the evidence about the disciples of Lucian,” and 
Epiphanius at least distinguishes his following from the Lucianists.'4* The 
appeal to Eusebius of Nicomedia can easily be construed as that of a man 
who has read and admired the work of Lucian writing to one of the 
master's pupils, indeed his most influential pupil. Time was to show (for 


i8 Among other studies we may note the following: T. E. Pollard, “Logos and Son in 
Origen, Arius and Athanasius,” SP 2 (Berlin 1957) 282-287; idem, “The Origins of 
Arianism,” JThS 9 (1958) 102-111; idem, “The Exegesis of Scripture and the Arian 
Controversy,” BURL 41 (1959) 414-429; idem. Johannine Christianity and thé Early 
Church (Cambridge 1970); E. Boularand, L‘hérésie d'Arius et la “foi” de Nicée (Paris 
1972), these works emphasize the importance of Lucian of Antioch. The next group 
represents those who emphasize primarily Alexandrian influences on Arius: M. Wiles, 
“In Defence of Arius.” JThS 13 (1962) 339-347; G. C. Stead, “The Platonism of Arius.” 
JThS 15 (4964) 16-31; L. W. Barnard, “The Antecedents of Arius,” VigChr 24 (1970) 172- 
188. 

For judicious mixing of sources see M. Simonetti, “Le origini dell’Arianesimo,” 
RSLR 7 (1971) 317-330; H. I. Marrou, “L’Arianisme comme phénomène alexandrin.” 
CRAI (1973) 533-542. 

144 Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 1.5.3, 11.7-8 (Opitz, Urkunde 1, p. 3). 

45 So G. Bardy, Recherches sur S. Lucien d'Antioch et son école (Paris 1936) p. 194. 
46 Pollard, Johannine Christianity, pp. 142 ff. 
47 Philostorgius, Hist. eccl. 2.14, 3.15. 
148 Epiphanius, Ancor. 33 (PG 43: 77). 
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example at Antioch) that not all the Lucianists were willing to go all the 
way with the blunt formulations of Arius. 

Arius probably admired Lucian for his scriptural exegesis, but he might 
have found similar (though perhaps inferior) versions of the same kind of 
outlook — at least in so far as it denied the validity of Origen’s allegorical 
method — at home in Alexandria, and in the person of Bishop Peter," a 
victim of the Great Persecution. Peter, admittedly himself not always 
friendly to Arius,! may also have denounced Origen more generally as a 
troublemaker for his predecessors in the see of Alexandria.'*! 

Arius then is an Alexandrian, and could well have known something of 
the pagan philosophy in Alexandria in his time. Scholars have detected 
parallels between his account of the origin of the Son and the views of 
Albinus and Atticus on the existence of time before the cosmos.!*? Like 
Alexander of Lycopolis (and Athanasius) Arius worried about Mani- 
chaeism: homoousios sounded to him to smack of it,'*? and it was indeed 
prominent enough, at least in Africa, to be denounced and penalized in a 
rescript of the Emperor Diocletian in the 300s.'** Yet beside his readings 
in Lucian, we may detect a variety of possible sources for Arius within the 
Christian tradition. Origen?* and Theognostus'** used the word xtigua of 
Christ; Dionysius of Alexandria clearly disliked homoousios as Sabellian 
and called Christ a zoinua. "° Basil made it clear: Dionysius was one of the 
roots of Arianism.'** And there is also Pierius, a clear subordinationist,!*? 
though as an allegorizer admittedly distasteful to Arius. All in all there 
seems little reason to go outside the purely Christian tradition, seasoned 


1489 Procopius, Comm. in Gen. 3.21. 

18° For Peter's attitude to Arius see Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 1.15.2; Socrates, Hist. eccl. 
1.6. 

151 So the bogus Acts of Peter's martyrdom (J. Viteau, Passions des SS. Ecaterine et 
Pierre l'Alexandrin [Paris 1897] p. 75; see Barnard, “The Antecedents,” p. 183). 

182 Note Atticus and Albinus on Tin. 388, and especially Albinus, Ep. 14.3 (övtoç note 
Xpdvou èv © oùx Hu ó xóguoç). Note also that Origen (De Princ. 4.4.1) already rejects the view 
that there was once when the Son was not. For all these matters see Stead, “The Platonism 
of Arius.” 16; F. Ricken, “Nikaja als Krisis des altchristlichen Platonismus,” ThPh 44 
(1969) 329: and E. P. Meijering, “Hv rére éte odx Fv 6 vids. A Discussion on Time and 
Eternity.” VigChr 28 (1974) 161-168 ( = God Being History [Amsterdam 1975] pp. 81-88). 

153 Opitz, Urkunde 6.12. 

154 Note the outbreak of war with Persia in 294. 

155 De Princ. 4.4.1. 

i€ Apud Photius, Bib!. 106 (Routh, Rel. sac. 3.412-414). 

357 Athanasius, De sent. Dion. 4 (cf. 14, ad’ qv öte oùx Fy). 

158 Basil, EMax. phi. [9] 2, pc 32: 267c ff.; Courtonne, 1: 38 ff. 

48 Cf, L. B. Radford, Theognostus, Pierius and Peter (Cambridge 1908) 44-57; Photius, 
Bibi. 119. 
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occasionally with Middle Platonism as available in Alexandria, to find the 
roots of Arius’ thought, provided one allows Arius himself a certain 
ability as a synthesizer. That is not to say, of course, that the older 
tradition of exegesis, with the view that his work is in some sense a 
relapse into Hellenism, is entirely misconceived. In so far as his theology 
is subordinationist, it might seem easier for a hellenically trained mind to 
accept, as is also the case with Origen. But to talk of the attractiveness of 
Arius is not to talk of his sources. 

In a recent paper, which to some extent represents a trend in current 
attitudes to Arius, it has been argued that the main thrust of Arius’ 
position is not his doctrine of God, his Trinitarian theology, but his 
soteriology. Arius, so it is argued, has constantly been misinterpreted in 
this connection, and the misinterpretation began with the “Nicene party,” 
with Alexander, Athanasius and the rest.™® The real argument, according 
to this theory, was about sound views of salvation: Arius’ doctrine of 
Christ was developed with a view to arguing that Christ is the “pioneer 
and perfecter of that Sonship into which men too shall be adopted.” +6! 
Certainly this aspect of Arius’ thinking was already recognized or un- 
earthed by Bishop Alexander, who claimed to see in Arius’ views the 
suggestion that Christ became Son by the practice of moral progress 
(npoxontie doxijoe.);!@ and it is true too that the orthodox found talk of the 
Son’s ignorance of his own or the Father’s nature (necessary for such 
moral advance) offensive.” Whether soteriological questions were really 
central for Arius seems not to have been established; nor do we know 
whether, even if Arius talked in this way at some early stage of his career, 
he moderated his language later on. It is possible, however, that he at least 
toyed with such ideas, and we might recognize in them a philosophical 
influence. Yet that influence is not primarily Platonic, but Stoic or even 
Cynic;'® and we may add that Arius’ attempt to sell his theology to the 
man in the street by composing songs, like his Thalia, for sailors and mill- 
hands, in what could be taken to be the popular, not to say notorious 


160 So R. C. Gregg and D. E. Groh, “The Centrality of Soteriology in Early Arianism,” 
AnglThR 59 (1977) 260-278, Pollard takes a somewhat similar view. 

61 Gregg and Groh, "The Centrality,” p. 270. 

162 Opitz, Urkunde 14.34, p. 25, 11.1-2. If Arius ever spoke in this language it is 
possible he dropped it when he was readmitted to communion. 

163 Athanasius, C Arianos 1.9. 

16 For Cynic influences in Alexandria later on with Hypatia and Synesius, see C. 
Lacombrade, Synesios de Cyréne (Paris 1951) pp. 44-45; J. Rist. “Hypatia,” pp. 220-221; 
E. Evrard, “À quel titre Hypatie enseigna-t-elle la philosophie?“ REG 90 (1977) 71. 
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Sotadean metre,'® points in the same direction. I should prefer, in fact, to 
think of the Cynics rather than of the Stoics; and if that is right it provides 
further evidence not of Arius’ use of the positive philosophy of his day, 
but of his rejection of it. 


G. THe EARLY ATHANASIUS 


Athanasius’ date of birth is unknown, but in 313, apparently as a 
teenager, he became some sort of protégé of Alexander, the new bishop of 
Alexandria.'®° In Alexander's household he studied the writings of Philo, 
of the pagan Middle Platonists, and of a number of the Christian Fathers, 
especially perhaps Origen and his Alexandrian successors, bishops 
Dionysius and Peter, Pierius and Theognostus.'® At no time in his life 
does Athanasius show significant knowledge of Neoplatonism, the 
Platonism of Plotinus and Porphyry; the nearest he comes to this is a 
remark in De decretis Nicaenae synodi (28) that “the Greeks” speak of a 
series of principles (the Good, Nous, Soul), but even here it is interesting to 
note that he refers to the Good rather than the more obviously 
Neoplatonic One. 

It is only in the minor work Contra gentes — De incarnatione verbi that 
Athanasius concerns himself with Greek philosophy, so his remarks there 
are of particular relevance to our present concerns. Athanasius was a 
figure of immense weight and influence in the developing Christian world 
of the fourth century. It may be assumed a priori that whatever he said or 
thought about the Greek philosophical heritage would make a noticeable 
impact on his contemporaries and successors. His view, even in the 
Contra gentes — De incarnatione verbi, is clear enough: the days of Greek 
philosophy are over. So far from Greek wisdom making progress, it is in 
fact dying out.'®* The work of the great “sophists” is overshadowed by the 
preaching of Christ.!® By contrast the churches are full. 


165 The metre of the Thalia has been interpreted variously. Athanasius calls the work 
Sotadean, referring to form or content or both. The most recent study, that of G. C. Stead, 
“The Thalia of Arius and the Testimony of Athanasius, J7/S 29 (1978) 20-52, finds the 
metre to be anapaestic, though he admits that at least the first seven lines could (with W. J. 
W. Koster, Mnemosyne 16 [1963] 135-141) be read as Sotadeans. The problem with Stead's 
solution is that it leaves Arius’ work as Sotadean neither in form nor content, thus 
compelling us to conclude that Athanasius’ description is merely indiscriminate abuse — 
which is possible but rather implausible. 

‘86 Rufinus. Hiss. ecci. 1.14. 

16? For the influence of Middle Platonism see especially Meijering, Orthodoxy and 
Platonism, passim: for particular tendencies pp. 104-105. 

"88 De Inc. 55. 

1 De Inc. 50. 
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Tt has been much debated why Athanasius wrote these treatises: they 
purport to be aimed at pagans, but the “reader” is often assumed to be 
Christian. F. L. Cross argued that they are primarily a theological exercise 
set by Athanasius to himself,” a summary of what he has learned from 
his teachers, whose books, he somewhat mysteriously tells us, he does not 
have to hand.'”! Naturally such a view, eminently attractive though it is, 
would be rendered more or less likely if we could be certain of the date of 
composition. Traditionally this has been held to pre-date the Arian 
controversy — since Arius is nowhere mentioned — but there have been 
objectors, most recently and powerfully Charles Kannengiesser.!” 
Kannengiesser’s best argument is that in those of Athanasius’ Festal 
Letters written before his exile of 335-336, there is no explicit connection 
drawn between the rending of the body or robe of Christ and the 
particular heresy of Arius; afterwards there is. Thus after 337, the death of 
Constantine, argues Kannengiesser, Athanasius feels no inhibitions about 
making the association; previously he avoided it for fear of offending the 
emperor. Now in the De incarnatione (24) there is a reference to the same 
topic, heresy and rending, but no explicit mention of Arius; for Kannen- 
giesser, however, reference to him is implicit; hence the De incarnatione 
appears to have been written at a time when Athanasius was deliberately 
avoiding mention of Arius, such as during his exile; that is why, Kannen- 
giesser adds, he had no books. 

But Kannengiesser’s argument is inadequate, depending as it does on 
the dubious assertion of an allusion to Arius in chapter 24. While it 
suggests that Athanasius might have written De incarnatione about 336, it 
in no way compels us to believe that he actually did so. In fact, a 
somewhat similar argument could be used to suggest that Athanasius 
actually wrote the De incarnatione before about 324 — under Licinius, 
not Constantine. For in that year (or perhaps as early as 321) Alexander, 
bishop of Alexandria and Athanasius’ superior, sent out a circular letter!” 
in which he accuses the Arians, and Arius himself, of rending the robe of 
Christ which the executioners did not divide. Now, it might be said, since 


' The Study of St. Athanasius (Oxford 1945) p. 14, followed by Meijering, Orthodoxy 
and Platonism, p. 106. 

1i C, Gentes 1. 

12 H. Berkhof thinks they are too mature to be this early (Kerkelijke Klassieken 
[Wageningen 1949] p. 23); this is answered by Meijering, Orthodoxy, p. 109. 

13 “Le témoignage des Lettres Festales....° RSR 52 (1964) 91-100. viewed with 
suspicion by Pollard, Johannine Christianity, p. 131 and followed (confusedly) by R. W. 
Thomson in Athanasius: Contra Gentes/De Incarnatione (Oxford 1971} p. xxi. 

14 Theodoret, Hist. eccl. 1.4 (Opitz, Urkunde 14). 
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the text of John 19 had been specifically and officially related to Arius 
even by Alexander, the fact that this association is not mentioned in the De 
incarnatione means that Athanasius was then ignorant of it, that is, that 
the De incarnatione is prior to 324. 

Kannengiesser's date, therefore, is no more than a possibility, and in 
fact it is a possibility which has been proved to be mistaken, and that on 
the basis of a text-of Contra gentes cited by Kannengiesser himself." In 
chapter 9, Athanasius says that until recently, and perhaps even up to 
now, the Senate at Rome has deified emperors.!”° According to Kannen- 
giesser this must put Contra gentes between 324 (the death of Licinius) 
and 339 (Athanasius’ first visit to Rome itself). But that is incredible; 
Athanasius certainly knew that, whatever honours were bestowed on 
Constantine at his death, emperors were not deified between 324 and 339. 
In fact, he is referring to the last known deification before the time of 
Julian, either of Diocletian. as Eutropius says, or, more likely, of 
Maximian, as divus Maximianus on the coins attests." The year is 318. 
Plus or minus, that is the date of Contra gentes — De incarnatione. It is 
thus indeed an early work, and in it we find the Middle Platonism that 
Athanasius would have met, as we have seen, in the schools of 
Alexandria, together with an opposition to heresies primarily viewed as 
dualistic accounts of creation, such as Arius also seems to have 
abhorred.!”? In other words heresy is viewed against a late third rather 
than a fourth century background: it is Mani, not Arius. 

Granted that 318 is the approximate date of the treatise Contra 
gentes — De incarnatione, we can allow ourselves to be impressed by the 
implicitly non-Arian theology to be found there. This is not the place to 
enter upon detailed discussion, but we can simply assert that already here 
there is no trace of “subordinationist” theology of an Arian or an Origenist 
type: let a single example suffice, the use by Athanasius of the phrase 
six anapddaxtos'® to describe the kind of likeness the Son has to the 
Father. He did not drop this language in his Orationes contra Arianos, and 
one can presume that he acquired it either from his theological teachers or 


us “Le témoignage,“ p. 100. 

ué This evidence is mis-stated by Thomson, Athanasius, p. xxii. 

17 Eutropius, Brev. 9.23. 

18 See R. Brun, The Roman Imperial Coinage, 7 (London 1966) 180 (Trier), 252 
(Arles), 310 (Rome), 394 (Aquileia), 429 (Siscia), 502 (Thessaloniki). 

178 J. C. M. van Winden, “On the Date of Athanasius’ Apologetical Treatises,” VigChr 
29 (1975) 291-295. * 

180 C, Gentes 41.3; 46.60. 
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from his patron, Bishop Alexander, who himself used it in a letter to 
Alexander of Byzantium.'*! 

We are now in a position to review briefly some comments of Anders 
Nygren on the position of Athanasius in the development of Christian 
thought in the fourth century.'*? According to Nygren Athanasius’ 
Christianity is “double-sided”: in his anti-Arian works he is directed by a 
consciousness of the descending love of God, exemplified above all in the 
fact of the Incarnation, in the belief that Christ is fully God, not the 
“second God” of Platonism and of the theology of Arius. But, continues 
Nygren, in the Contra gentes and the De incarnatione (which Nygren 
rightly thinks of as early), as well as in the Life of Antony, Athanasius is 
dominated by the “Eros-motif,” the ascetic-ethical desire for perfection 
which Nygren regards as specifically Hellenistic and anti-Christian. It is 
the same mixture of motifs in Athanasius, thinks Nygren, that one can see 
plainly in his earlier contemporary Methodius who worships Agape in the 
anti-Origenist De resurrectione and Eros in the “Platonic” Symposium. 

That the Life of Antony displays a desire for sanctification is obvious — 
I have no intention of commenting on the theological “rightness” of this 
— but the theory of that desire is perhaps best summed up in a text of De 
incarnatione'®’ which, while rightly reminding Nygren of Irenaeus,’ 
is at the same time anathema: the Word became man in order that we 
may become divine. Despite Athanasius’ obvious gloss of “divine” by 
“incorruptible,” Nygren rebukes him for failing to safeguard the 
distinction between man and God, and thus for falling into a “hellenistic” 
—- by which he means “Platonic” — position. But Athanasius seems to 
Know well where, in the tradition in which he lives, Platonism ends and 
Christianity begins. That is why he does not follow Origen, or later Arius. 
“Platonist” doctrines of the subordination of the /ogos, however ancient 
and however backed by Christians of repute like Origen, conflict with 
scripture, above all with the Gospel of John, but there is nothing to 
conflict with that Gospel about the ethical-ascetic ideal of sanctification 
and of the divinization of man. In this area the Platonists can be used. 
John himself, Nygren was reduced to saying, has already “weakened” 
Agape in the interests of Eros.'** 


") Opitz, Urkunde 14, p. 25, 25. 

18 Agape and Eros (Philadelphia 1953) pp. 421-429. 

"3 De Inc. 54. 

1% Nygren, Agape, p. 428: cf. p. 410 and Irenaeus, Ady. Haer. 4.33.4: 

185 Nygren, Agape, pp. 151-157; for more general comment on Nygren’s views see J. 


M. Rist, “Some Interpretations of Agape and Eros,” in The Philosophy and: Theology of 


Anders Nygren (Carbondale 1970) pp. 156-173. 
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Athanasius agrees in a sense with Nygren’'s assessment, but not with 
the pejorative terms in which it is couched. For him the Eros-motif does 
indeed occur in John, and therefore it can be used when found outside 
John, that is, in the Platonic tradition. (Methodius may have had the same 
view.) And at this stage we should give due weight to an important fact, 
the significance of which must be remembered in any study of the fourth 
century down to the time of Basil and beyond: in 318 Athanasius is in a 
euphoric mood; the world and at least one emperor are turning to 
Christianity; the wisdom of the pagans is failing and is losing its terrors: 
we are the masters now ! And in that spirit the new masters can pick and 
choose from pagan philosophy {as also from pagan literature). Pagan 
philosophers can supplement the Christian teachers where necessary. 
Origen is already. of course, in some sense a master; Athanasius himself 
was to become one; the Great Council of Nicaea, with whose spirit he was 
to be forever identified, was never to lose its overwhelming and 
fundamental importance as a Christian event. The world was prepared 
(especially in the East) for this change in the intellectual climate before 
Athanasius’ time, but in over-facile modern comment about gradualness 
and an imperceptible replacement of paganism by Christianity the new 
consciousness of that new reality in the fourth century is easily forgotten. 
An example of how Athanasius will pick up something valuable from the 
wreckage of the past: Adam, before the fall, had his mind set entirely 
upon God in unembarrassed frankness (dvenacayivrqw mappnoia).'*© The 
language is Cynic, but a Cynicism turned on its head: no longer a defiance 
or rejection of convention, but a society where conventions would have 
no meaning. When Adam (and Eve) realized they were naked and felt 
bodily desire, it was not so much a realization that they were stripped of 
clothes but that they were stripped of the desire to contemplate God.!*’ 
Cynicism restored, one might say; perhaps Arius had something of the 
same insight if he set his theological ideas out in Sotadean metre.’ 

Before leaving Athanasius, it is impossible entirely to forget the subject 
of virginity, for this especially Christian theme is locked together with 
Athanasius’ version of the “Platonic” drive towards sanctification, the 
divinization of man, the restoration of the fallen Adam. For Athanasius, '®? 
it is a mark of Jesus’ superiority that he taught men to attain the “virtue” 


136 C, Gentes 2. Cf. PGL s.v. nappnoia. 
18 C, Gentes 3. 
188 For Gregory of Nazianzus’ interesting attitude to Cynicism see R. Ruether, Gregory 
of Nazianzus (Oxford 1969) pp. 170-172. 
_ 8 De Inc. 51. Cf. Methodius, Symp. 1.4. 
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of virginity, which in earlier ages had been regarded as unattainable. In 
the Life of Antony virginity is particularly associated with the monastic 
and eremitical ideal. Athanasius, as we know, wrote at length on this 
subject, though his writings De virginitate, so influential in their own day, 
have only partially been recovered through the patient labours of modern 
scholars. "°? 

Of course, Christian interest in virginity and its cultivation did not begin 
with Athanasius. It dates back to the earliest times, and the benefits of 
virginity are variously described;'*! but for our present purposes it is the 
association of the ideal of virginity with Platonic motifs that is important. 
Before Athanasius Methodius had written his Symposium, where, despite 
modern doubts,'® it is impossible not to see that Virginity is meant in 
some sense to stand for the Platonic Eros as the way to the Good. 
Virginity is an actualization of the sublimated Erotic ideal; and the 
language of the Platonic ascent through Eros can be transferred to it. But 
this kind of Platonism, we should note, is a Christian Platonism with 
Christian roots; the cult of virginity as Eros has no direct Platonic or 
Neoplatonic source. Methodius uses language which transmutes not 
Neoplatonic texts but Plato's Phaedrus directly when he talks of “flying 
on the heaven-going wings of Virginity.”!9? When, therefore, we meet in 
Athanasius and later fourth century writers the language of Eros and 
Virginity, we should think in terms of an already well established 
Christian Platonism which needs no stimulus from contemporary or near- 
contemporary pagan philosophy. Origen, in the commentary on the Song 
of Songs, Methodius and Athanasius himself are the makers of the new 
varieties of the life of ascent; Plato can be used, where appropriate, as 
confirmation, not as foundation. 


H. Some ConcLupinc Remarks: 270-325 


‘What has been exposed in this section is a sketch, but it is a sketch which 
already embodies an important fact: intellectual life in Christian circles 
was reformed in a number of fundamental respects during the period 
which culminated in the Council of Nicaea. At that Council, a 


199 See M. Aubineau, “Les écrits de s. Athanase sur la virginité,” in his Recherches 
patristiques (Amsterdam 1974) pp. 163-196 (=RAM 31 [1955] 140-173). 

19} See especially T. H. C. van Eijk, “Marriage and Virginity, Death and Immortality,” 
in Epektasis, pp. 209-235. 

'2 So van Eijk, “Marriage.” pp. 221-224. 

1 Symp. 8.12. 
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fundamentally “unplatonic’ account of the nature of God was proposed 
and accepted.!** The new logos-theology allowed no place to Middle or 
Neoplatonic versions of subordinationism, whether they came from 
pagans or from Christians in the “hellenizing’ traditions of Origen or 
Arius. In the new Christian culture Platonic theologies (or accounts of 
God) were thus largely excluded, and later Arian (or Origenist) attempts to 
reinstate them were ultimately unsuccessful. Among those of unimpea- 
chable Nicene orthodoxy (such as Basil). we should least of all expect to 
find traces of Platonism, whether from Middle Platonic, Neoplatonic or 
Christian Platonic sources, in this particular area of thought. However, 
other areas remained where harmony between Christian orthodoxy and 
Platonism was intact: primarily, as we have already seen, the area of 
asceticism and ethical progress. But not only there: we could also discuss 
questions of theodicy and the making of man and the world, but these are 
not especially prominent in Christian writers of the period at present 
under discussion, though we find them returning at a later date. Even on 
these occasions, however, we must not forget the new Christian spirit of 
the fourth century, nor must we fail to apply it whenever it can properly 
be applied within the area of intellectual and moral life: the spirit saying 
we are the masters now. Eusebius of Caesarea expresses the new spirit 
somewhat differently in his Oration on the Tricennalia of Constantine in 
336!%: He who is the pre-existent Word, the Saviour of all things, imparts 
to his followers the seeds of true wisdom and salvation, and makes them 
at the same time truly wise, and understanding of the kingdom of their 
Father. Our Emperor, His Friend, acting as interpreter to the Word of 
God, aims at recalling the whole human race to the knowledge of God; 
proclaiming clearly in the ears of all, and declaring with powerful voice 
the laws of truth and godliness to all who dwell on the earth. 

It is an Arian who speaks,'** a man influenced by Middle Platonists, by 
Origen, by Pamphilus, for in 336 Arianism was in the ascendent, and 
Arius himself had been rehabilitated. But the note of triumph in the 
Christian Empire and the New World (symbolized by the New Rome) is 
unmistakeable; its expression was not limited to Arians. 


1% Ricken, “Nikaia.” pp. 321-341. 

195 21-4: tr. Stevenson. 

1% See F. Ricken, “Die Logoslehre des Eusebios von Caesarea und der Mittel- 
platonismus,” TAPA 42 (1967) 341-358; idem, “Zur Rezeption der platonischen Ontologie 
bei Eusebios von Kaesareia, Areios und Athanasios,” ThPh 53 (1978) 321-352. 
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II]. PLATONISM AND CHRISTIANITY: 325-355 


A. INTRODUCTION 


After studying in his home town of Caesarea, then at Antioch with 
Libanius in 348/9, and then at Constantinople, Basil took up residence 
in Athens in about 351, and remained there as a student for four or five 
years.!°8 While at Athens he fell in with Gregory (later of Nazianzus) and, 
in 355, with the future Emperor Julian. Since it is obviously important in 
considering Basil's thought to discover what he read and thought about in 
his student days, we need to know what we can about the philosophy 
available in Caesarea, Antioch, Constantinople, and in particular Athens. 
Of Caesarea in Cappadocia we know little; rhetoric flourished (as in 
Antioch), but of philosophy we are more or less ignorant. In 
Constantinople the position is somewhat similar. lamblichus’ pupil 
Sopater had made a brief and unhappy appearance there earlier in the 
century — we shall return to that — but no philosophical tradition of note 
subsisted. Where, then, was Neoplatonism, as distinct from various 
surviving brands of Middle Platonism, being taught at this time in the 
Eastern Mediterranean? To answer that, we have three possible ap- 
proaches, which we shall consider in turn: the activities of Iamblichus and 
his pupils in Antioch and elsewhere; the philosophical world of Athens in 
the first sixty years of the fourth century — which will include the period 
of Basil's residency; and the new “philosophical” versions of Arianism 
which arise and are particularly associated with Aetius, his pupil 


, Eunomius of Cyzicus, and Victorinus’ apparent correspondent Candidus. 


B. TAMBLICHUS AND HIS PUPILS 


Traditionally Porphyry died about 305: I have argued that about 310 may 
be more appropriate. Traditionally Iamblichus died about 325,2° or 
330,?' we have no evidence that he survived beyond 319.2" but he may 


19? Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Ep. 13.4 (PG 46: 1049) with A. J. Festugiére. Antioche 
paienne et chrétienne (Paris 1959) p. 409 and M. Aubineau. Grégoire de Nysse, Le Traité 
de la virginité (Paris 1966) p. 45. 

198 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 5.23.24: cf. Or. 43,22-23. 

'99 The town’s culture is passed over quickly in modern works. such as those of Gallay 
and Ruether on Gregory of Nazianzus. 

200 J. Bidez, “Le philosophe Jamblique et son école,“ REG 32 (1919) 29-40. esp. p. 32. 

201 G. Mau. RECA 9 (1916) 645. 

202 So T. D. Barnes, “A Correspondent of Iamblichus.” GrRoBySt 19 (1978) 99-106. 
The correspondent is the Pseudo-Julian whose letters were once thought to be the 
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have lasted until Constantine's court came to Nicomedia in 324. In other 
words much of the careers of Porphyry and Iamblichus overlapped.?° For 
the East that fact is particularly important. lamblichus is not only almost 
Porphyry’s contemporary; he had been teaching in Syria, either at 
Apamea or Daphne (a suburb of Antioch), since the 290s. Porphyry’s 
influence in the East, on the other hand, is at one remove. He was there 
little, if at all, during the tater years of his life. and students had to send for 
his writings if they wanted them. Obviously Against the Christians was in 
circulation, but at the level of purely technical philosophy we should 
expect Jamblichus and his pupils to be more influential. In fact we might 
suspect that at Alexandria, for example, the Middle Platonist period 
(Numenius, Origen) would pass gradually into an lamblichean period: and 
it is indeed precisely that unusual mix — a Middle Platonic doctrine of a 
Supreme Intellect and an Iamblichean doctrine of triads and mean terms 
— which we find in early fifth-century Alexandria, in the work of 
Hierocles."5 That is not to say, of course, that Porphyry and Plotinus were 
unknown in late fourth-century Alexandria. Synesius is a witness to the 
contrary. But if we should find in any particular city that philosophy 
moves directly from Middle Platonism to Syrian Neoplatonism, we 
should not think the change surprising on purely chronological or 
historical grounds. 

We need not discuss Iamblichus and his followers at length; sufficient 
to notice the area of their influence, and the time-span involved. Sopater, 
lamblichus’ favourite pupil, we have already mentioned; he passed time at 
the courts of both Licinius and Constantine. His fall was engineered by 
Constantine's strongly Christian Pretorian Prefect Ablabius: a symbolic 
event, for as the Emperor Julian knew well, Iamblichean Neoplatonism 
could not come to terms with Christianity — it represented and rewrote 
“Hellenism,” the worship of the old gods in a new “theological guise. 
The centres of the movement were first Syria itself, home of Iamblichus, 


emperor's. Ep. 184 appears to be the latest of the letters and to be datable to 319. Some 
time after that Sopater (at Licinius’ court, it seems, according to Epp. 184 and 185} moved 
to the court of Constantine, but after Licinius’ death {(Eunapius, Vitae Soph. 462, Zosimus. 
Hist. nova 2.40.3). 

203 See H. D. Saffrey, “Abamon, pseudonyme de Jamblique,” in Phifomathes: Studies 
and Essays in the Humanities in Memory of Philip Merlan, edd. R. B. Palmer and R. 
Hamerton-Kelly (The Hague 1971) pp. 227-239 on the rivalry between Porphyry and 
Tamblichus. 

24 So Dillon, /amblichus, pp. 9 ff. 

208 The odd mix is noticed by Wallis, Neopfatonism, p. 143, who apparently misses its 
historical significance and explains it exclusively in terms of Hierocles’ dullness of wit. 
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then Pergamum where Iamblichus’ pupil Aedesius set up his own 
school, and other towns in. Asia Minor like Ephesus, home of 
Maximus, theosophist to Julian and victim of the anti-pagan reaction 
under Valens in 371.2°7 Maximus was the pupil of Hierius,?°* and/or of 
Aedesius. pupils of Iamblichus. It was from Pergamum that Priscus, 
another close friend of the Emperor Julian, left for Greece in 351, an 
event which we shall discuss further. In later days Priscus survived Julian, 
as well as the charges in 371, and returned to Greece where he was still 
alive in the last years of the fourth century?! 

The other pupil of Iamblichus to whom we should attend briefly is 
Theodorus (the Great) of Asine, who later became a rival. In some 
respects teaching a more sober Plotinian system —- he accepted Plotinus” 
notion of the part of the soul that remains above — he is nevertheless 
basically Iamblichean, and his conflict with his one-time master must be 
seen as essentially an intramural dispute.?!! Iamblichus and his pupils 
represent a consciously pagan Platonism, and we shall find them having 
virtually no influence in Christian circles during the fourth century. (If 
Basil met them in Antioch, he quickly learned to consign them to 
oblivion.) Their public “future” lay with such as Sallustius, Julian's 
prefect and author of the pagan catechism On Gods and the World.?” 


C. PHILOSOPHY aT ATHENS, 250-355 


The emperor Marcus Aurelius established four philosophical chairs and a 
chair of rhetoric at Athens.?!? It was probably the holder of the “Platonic” 
chair who, in the third century, was called the “Platonic Successor.” 
These “Successors,” in fact, were perhaps in the third century called heads 


206 See the edition of Proclus’ Platonic Theology by H. D. Saffrey and L. G. Westerink. 
1 (Paris 1968) xliv. 

207 A. A, Barb, “The Survival of Magic Arts,” in The Conflict, ed. A. Momigliano, 
p. 115; Ammianus Marcellinus, xxix.i.42. 

208 For Hierius, see Dillon, /antblichus, p. 14; Ammonius. /n Anal. Pr. 31, 16. 

209 Eunapius, Vitae soph. 469. 

20 Saffrey- Westerink, Platonic Theology, 1: xiii. 

211 For Theodorus, see Wallis, Neoplatonism, p. 95. 

212 See G. Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion (London 1935) pp. 200 ff. for a 
version of this. Dodds, in an additional note in Murray (reimpression 1946, p. 181) finds 
Plotinian influence in many sections of Salustius, but wisely does not attempt 
documentation. For the neglect of the Neoplatonism available in Asia Minor by Hilary of 
Poitiers when in exile there see H. D. Saffrey, “S. Hilaire et la Philosophie,” in Hilaire et 
son temps (Paris 1969), esp. pp. 251-255. 

213, Dio Cassius 72.31. 
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of the Academy,?!* though they need not have used the original site and 
buildings which, I believe. had ceased to function as an institution after 
the sack of Athens by Sulla in 86 sc.45 Porphyry and Longinus knew of 
Platonic “Successors” at Athens in the mid-third century: these were 
Theodotus and the Eubulus?!* who wrote on the Philebus., the Gorgias and 
on Aristotle's objections to the Republic?” (The last may have also been 
the Platonic Questions which Porphyry says he sent on to Plotinus in 
Rome" though possibly Porphyry here refers to other exegetical 
studies.) At any rate, as Longinus says, the “Successors” wrote little: 
teaching was presumably their main responsibility as official and state- 
paid professors.?!9 

Theodotus and Eubulus probably held the title of Platonic Successor 
before the devastation of Athens by the Herulians in 267. Possibly the title 
and office lapsed again, at least for a while. Plutarch, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, is the next Successor so called. But the devastation was 
not total??? and within sixty years — perhaps less — much ground had 
been recovered. Libanius was among the throngs of students to be 
attracted to what was still regarded as a major intellectual centre; he was 
there between 336 and 340. Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus spent several 
years there in the 350s and Julian arrived in 355. What did they find? 
Certainly that rhetoric was flourishing. but for philosophy we are not well 
informed, though there was not a complete desert. Julian thought that 
something philosophical still survived in Greece in three locations: 
Athens, where there were foreigners as well as Athenians who professed 
it; Mases in the Argolid: and Sicyon.?™ (It is possible that at Mases and 
Sicyon he was thinking of “philosophical families” rather than of the 
public teaching of philosophy.) The identity of the foreigners teaching in 


214 That earlier Platonists could (at Athens) be said to be “in the Academy,” (perhaps 
metaphoricatly) is clear in the age of Plutarch De E apud Delphos, 387 f.). 

215 J. Lynch, Aristoile’s School (Berkeley 1972) pp. 177-189. 

46 So Dillon, The Middle Platonists, p. 248, though Dillon notes that Eusebius (Chron. 
01.238) does not speak of Atticus as head of the Academy, but simply as a Platonist. 

27 Porphyry. Vita Plot. 15, 20; RECA. Suppl. 8 (1956) 853, s.v. Theodotus (19a), and 
166-167, 921 s.v. Eubulus (17a). Athenian chair-holders made a habit of anti- 
Aristotelianism, e.g. Atticus. 

28 Vita Plot. 15. 

29 For the importance of teaching see R. B. Todd, Alexander of Aphrodisias on Stoic 
Physics (Leiden 1976) p. 7, n. 29. 

220 See recently F. Millar, “P. Herennius Dexippus: The Greek World and the Third- 
Century Invasions,” JRS 59 (1969) 12-29. 

221 Saffrey-Westerink, Platonic Theology, pp. xl-xli, with reference to Julian's pane- 
gyric on the Empress Eusebia. 
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Athens cannot be determined with certainty, but a possible name is 
available, and we seem to have information on the kind of Platonism he 
taught. The man in question is Priscus, whom we have already met as a 
ater counsellor of Julian as emperor, and whose own master was 
Aedesius of Pergamum. pupil of Iamblichus. Priscus. in a later part of the 
ourth century, lived in Athens; for the 350s his exact locale is 
unknown. We may surmise that he had already arrived, but we can only 
be sure that he was in Greece — which Julian, who had presumably met 
him there in 355, begged him to leave (for Gaul) a little later.2?? Julian had 
already learned of Priscus from his master Aedesius in Pergamum in 
351% and was well aware of his philosophical persuasions. In letter 12 
e asked him for a commentary of Jamblichus on the Chaldaean Oracles. 
and urged him to maintain the standing of Jamblichus against the follow- 
ers of Theodorus of Asine. So we know that the revised Neoplatonism of 
lamblichus and Theodorus was available in the Athens of the 350s. 
Through these writers, of course, one could obtain a certain knowledge of 
Plotinus and Porphyry. but the emphasis in teaching would be un- 
plotinian and unporphyrian. Such is presumably the implication of the 
presence of “foreign teachers” of philosophy in Athens. 

Of the preceding dark period — even of its length — we are in 
ignorance. But we should emphasize that at no time in the first half of the 
fourth century do we find evidence that Plotinus and Porphyry enjoyed 
fame and standing in Athens. Again, as in Alexandria, we may postulate a 
transition from a Middle Platonism to an Iamblichean Platonism with 
strong impressions of Porphyry and Plotinus only seeping in incidentally, 
and perhaps gradually. Is it to the new lamblichean religious philosophy 
that Gregory of Nazianzus refers when, speaking of his student days in 
Athens, he finds the city excessively given over to idols.” If so, it is no 
wonder that he (and other Christians?) seem to have kept away from 
Platonic teachers there. For Basil Iamblichean Platonism might have 
meant Antioch all over again. 

Saffrey and Westerink have documented how, in the years that 
followed, Iamblichean Neoplatonism came to conquer in Athens.?7° The 
victory was consummated in the person of Plutarch of Athens, again 
designated Platonic Successor and founder of the Athenian School. That 


22 Ibid., xlii. 

23 Epp. 11-13. 

24 Eunapius, V. Soph. 474. 

5 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 43.21, Ruether, Gregory of Nazianzus, p. 25. 
Platonic Theology. pp. xlii-xłviii. 
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nothing but Plutarchianism was available in Athens in Synesius’ time is 
clear from one of his letters:*?’ there are only great names in Athens, and a 
couple of “wise” Plutarchians who virtually have to pay people to listen to 
them.??8 


D. Neo-Arianism: AETIUS AND EUNOMIUS 


Cardinal Daniélou saw in the writings of Eunomius of Cyzicus, the pupil 
and fellow-propagator with Aetius of an extreme version of Arianism — 
which may be called Anomoeanism, and which was especially influential 
in the 350s — a new kind of influence of Neoplatonism on Christian 
thinkers.?? According to Daniélou, Eunomius’ theology exhibits three 
characteristics: a mystical theory of names as god-given which derives 
from the Chaldean Oracles mediated through some fourth-century source; 
a Trinitarian theology based on a hierarchy leading from unity to 
plurality: and a tendency, fuelled by Aristotelianism, towards rationalism 
in theology. This combination of motifs, for Daniélou, points to a 
specifically Neoplatonic source, viz. Iamblichus or one of his school. Da- 
niélou is particularly interested in Eunomius’ account of the name 
“Ingenerate” for God:??° it is unique, revealed and, of course, god-given, 
that is, above all human imaginings (éxivocat). Eunomius’ account of 
nivoa, in relation to divine names should be contrasted with the less 
“mystical,” more authentically Greek and scientific view of Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa, who refuse to dismiss them as merely human 
constructs in nominalist fashion, but consider them the legitimate 
reflections of an effective mental faculty. (In this, it seems, they are 
developing a tradition going back in essentials to Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen?! above all to the latter's commentary on John.) Daniélou 
finds parallels between Eunomius’ ideas about the origin of names and 
theories current in the late Greek philosophical schools: in particular he 
thinks of material in Proclus’ commentary on the Cratylus. These parallels 


227 No. 136, ap 395. 

228 On Synesius’ criticism of “Neoplatonism corrupted by the superstitious pagan 
belief in theurgy” in his Dion see H. I. Marrou, “Synesius of Cyrene and Alexandrian 
Neoplatonism,” in The Conflict, ed. A. Momigliano, p. 145. 

228 J. Daniélou, “Eunome l'arjen,” REG 69 (1956) 412-432. 

3% F use the term as a translation of &yéwatoc after the manner of L. R. Wickham, 
“The Syntagmation of Aetius the Anomoean,” J7/#S 19 (1968) 532-569. 

231 Arius agrees with Origen, as well as with Basil and Gregory, here, as noted by 
Wickham, “Aetius,” p. 558. In general see E. C. Owen, “éxevoéw, émivowe and Allied 
Words,” JThS 35 (1934) 368-376. Meredith, “Orthodoxy,” pp. 20-21, seems to 
overestimate the originality of Basil and Gregory, though it should not be entirely denied. 
And he follows Daniélou too readily in using Proclus as a source for fourth-century 
exegesis of the Cratylus (19). 
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must indicate a common source, and that common source must be 
Iamblichean Neoplatonism. If all this were true, we should find in the 
Neo-Arianism of Aetius and Eunomius the kind of dependence on 
Neoplatonism, albeit that of the Jamblicheans rather than that of Porphyry 
or Plotinus, which we have largely failed to see thus far. 

But Daniélou's results are open to serious question. First, as Wickham 
observes, Danielou’s description of the system of Eunomius as Neo- 
platonic needs immediate modification: Eunomius advocates a hierarchy 
of beings, but rejects “emanation”? (or whatever we may choose to call 
Plotinus’ account of the derivation of principles). 

Second, Gregory of Nyssa accuses Eunomius of drawing excessively 
on Plato's Cratylus”? — a fact emphasized by Daniélou, who talks about 
Neoplatonic exegesis of that dialogue. But Gregory does not even know 
whether Eunomius has read the Cratylus himself or heard about it from 
elsewhere, And above all he does not say anything about commentaries 
on the Cratylus. Dillon allows that Jamblichus may have written such a 
commentary, but that is by no means certain, and I am inclined to deny 
it? Of course, other works of Iamblichus or of his school might have 
been used, but the apparently limited concern of Neoplatonists of the 
period with the Cratylus might suggest that Eunomius’ interest in it comes 
from elsewhere. And looking backwards, we may note that Albinus’ 
“realist” remarks on the Cratylus? — names have a “real” relationship to 
their objects, though they are given conventionally — suggest that Middle 
Platonic exegesis of the dialogue is also unlikely to be Eunomius’ source. 

Third, “mystical” theories of names, such as those in the Chaldaean 
Oracles, need not derive from Iamblichus (or even Porphyry). They had 
been in the air since the second century ap and are known in Christian 
circles. 

Fourth, where Iamblichus does talk about names, his theory differs 
significantly from that of Eunomius and agrees only where agreement 
need not signify Eunomius’ dependence; contrary to the views of 
Theodore of Asine he holds that some, but only some, (Oriental) names 
lead naturally to the divine. Versions of this theory are already available 
in Origen, as Daniélou himself pointed out.?* 


22 “Aetius,” p. 558, n. L. 

23 C, Eun. 2.404 (ed. Jaeger, 1: 344.13). 

24 Dillon, famblichus, p. 22; Proclus, {n Crat., ed. Pasquali, p. 56.15. 

25 Didask. 6. 

236 Tamblichus, De ynyst. 257-259. For lamblichus’ discussion see S. Gersh, From 
famblichus to Eriugena (Leiden 1978) pp. 303-304. For Origen (and beyond) see Daniélou, 
“Eunome l'arien,” p. 424. 
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Fifth, Iamblichus commented extensively on Aristotle, though he was 
not the first Neoplatonist to do so, and Aetius and Eunomius are regularly 
called Aristotelians by their opponents," but although Daniélou sees 
“Aristotelian” as indicating a specific and contemporary common source 
— as when Basil says that Eunomius used the Categories?! — that need 
not be the case. As Wickham points out, Eunomius accused Basil of 
Aristotelianism,? of being a denier of Providence. Doubtless at some 
stage. both Eunomius and Basil had read some Aristotle, perhaps with 
particular attention to the Categories; perhaps the suggestion that 
Eunomius’ method smacked of Aristotelian rationalism was fair 
comment; but that hardly gets us very far on the question of the possible 
Neoplatonism of Anomoeans. 

In sum there is little in Eunomius’ account of naming which ties him 
closely to the Neoplatonism of Iamblichus or his followers, nor does he 
teach a Neoplatonic account of the derivation of principles, nor is his 
“Aristotelianism” specifically Iamblichean. For Eunomius, despite God's 
name-giving activity, only one name, Ingenerate, is appropriate to God 
himself, and this theory is quite alien to lamblichus. Even the probable 
parallelism of ideas in both Eunomius and Iamblichus with those in the 
Chaldaean Oracles need not bring the two together; and in general the 
evidence presented by Daniélou is too unspecific to allow us to think of 
the influence of Iamblichus on Eunomius. 

What then are the philosophical sources of the Anomoeans? The 
Cratylus, perhaps at first hand, may well be one: apart from Eunomius, 
Aetius uses the phrase ovotag èste SnAwtixdv, reminding us of Cratylus 
422p. Wickham is not the first to detect the influence of Stoicism, 
though he rightly emphasizes the Stoic form, not the content, of the 
theories of Aetius.**' Now, as Daniélou observed, there is a passage of 
Eunomius in which, during an analysis of epinoiai (which for him are 
human fantasies), we find the observation that such fantasies arise 
through combination (ovvfeois), increase (adEnats), diminution (uefwore) or 
addition (zpóoßeoıç): examples of increase and diminution are pygmies and 
giants. These two examples can be traced back to a Stoic source; we find 


237 See Wickham, “Aetius,” p. 561, for references; also Vandenbussche, “La part de la 
dialectique,“ p. 49, n. 1. 

28 C. Eun. 1.9; PG 29: 5324-B. 

23 Wickham, “Aetius,” p. 561; Gregory of Nyssa, C. Eun. 2.411.1, ed. Jaeger, 1: 346. 

240 Wickham, “Aetius,” p. 560. 

24 Ibid., p. 561, n. 1. Note Basil's reference to Chrysippus: C. Eun. 1.5; PG 29: 516B-c; 
cf. Jerome, Comm. in Naum. proph. 2.15 (PL 25: 1269c). 
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them cited by Diogenes Laertius,“ but this text derives from Diocles of 
Magnesia, and perhaps ultimately from Chrysippus. Neither Diogenes nor 
Chrysippus is likely to have influenced Eunomius directly. We should 
note that the term epinoia itself does not occur in Diogenes. It does occur, 
however, in a passage of Sextus Empiricus,? which may or may not be 
of ultimately Stoic origin, but which appears in Sextus to be taken from an 
utterance of Aenesidemus about Plato and Democritus. Here, we note, 
epinoia does occur, as do pygmies (but not giants) and centaurs. But the 
language is slightly different from that of Eunomius. Whereas Eunomius 
has ovvOcoug, Sextus has éxzovvOeows; where Eunomius has aténows Sextus 
has rapavénots. Even granted, therefore, that the doctrine is perhaps 
ultimately Stoic, we may suggest that by the time of Sextus it was 
commonplace — and it probably got into the books of the grammarians 
and was there available for Eunomius. Such books, I suspect, are the 
common source both for Eunomius’ interest in the Cratylus and for his 
“Stoic” language about epinoiai; even Daniélou is well aware that they 
also listed various theories of names, including the “mystical” one 
espoused by Eunomius. 

Wickham has a further proposal -about the origins of the Anomoean 
theory of names, quite unconnected with the Stoics, which is very 
attractive: namely that it was originally developed’ as a hermeneutical 
principle for Biblical studies? —- Aetius was a pupil of the “Lucianist™ 
Athanasius of Anazarbus — and that Aetius later applied it in general 
theological debate. That, of course, is a suggestion pointing in exactly the 
opposite direction to that of Daniélou. 

Daniélou’s theory about Neoplatonic influence on Eunomius has to be 
rejected. Before leaving the matter, however, we may comment on a 
historical question which encouraged Daniélou to propose it. Aetius 
seems to have enjoyed the favour of Julian’s brother Gallus at Antioch; 
and, apart from other visits to Julian, he was sent by Gallus, according to 
Philostorgius,?* on a mission to dissuade Julian from “Hellenism” in 351. 
Hence, it might be supposed, Aetius enjoyed the favour of Julian and 
might be influenced by the latter sufficiently at least to read the writings of 
Julian’s mentors, the post-lamblichean Neoplatonists. A possible theory 
indeed, it has no concrete evidence in its favour, and it is safe to discard it. 


2342 7.53 (svf 2: 87). 

43 Adv, Math. 8.56 ff. (svr 2: 88, in part). 

23 Wickham, “Aetius,” p. 558, n. 1. 

245 Philostorgius, s.v. Gallus, in ccs edition (Berlin 1972), Namenregister, p. 269. 
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E. PORPHYRY, VICTORINUS AGAIN, AND “CANDIDUS” 


In Part One of this study we recalled that the Neoplatonic theories 
proposed by Victorinus in his anti-Arian treatises are those of Porphyry. 
Victorinus` reply to Candidus, probably written in 357 to 358, brings us 
close to the question we have just discussed, namely possible Neoplatonic 
influences (of a Iamblichean kind) on Candidus’ apparent mentors Aetius 
and Eunomius. The problem is this: if there is Neoplatonism in Candidus, 
does that indicate Neoplatonism in his Arian mentors? Hadot was already 
aware of the difficulty wien he wrote his introduction to his edition of 
Victorinus; he points out that there are two significantly original features 
of the Arianism of Candidus; his even greater emphasis on the 
transcendence of God, seen not only as “Ingenerate” but as ‘“Ingenera- 
ting”; and his view of God as “pure existence,” that is the Porphyrian 
Unapkis or tò elvas pdvov.*4* These two features in fact bring Candidus 
nearer to Victorinus himself, as a fellow adherent of theses of un- 
doubtedly Porphyrian Neoplatonism. One might suppose, in explanation, 
that Victorinus and Candidus had studied Porphyry in their pagan days, 
before being converted to their particular brands of Christianity. If that 
were the situation, of course. it would imply that Candidus had himself 
re-thought the Arianism of Aetius and Eunomius — for Hadot is certainly 
right in identifying the Porphyrian features of Candidus as unavailable in 
his Arian masters — and come up with a Neoplatonized version which he 
would, presumably, wish to defend vigorously as his own brainchild. But 
in fact he does not do that; rather he falls back, when challenged by 
Victorinus, on merely bringing forward two basic documents of 
Arianism: the letter of Arius to Eusebius of Nicomedia and the letter of 
Eusebius to Paulinus. Happily we have now learned the solution to all this 
— a solution which has come to be accepted by Hadot himself —- namely 
that “Candidus” is a fiction, a device of Victorinus to provide himself with 
the opportunity for a refutation of Arianism.’ So we have no Porphyrian 
Arianism to account for, only, as we have always admitted, the 
Porphyrian would-be orthodoxy of Victorinus. And, as I have already 
observed, Victorinus’ own interest in Porphyry probably originates in his 
concern with Porphyry as a commentator on Aristotle: that is, it is a 


246 Victorinus, Traités théologiques, p. 26; cf. p. 23 for further disassociation of 
Candidus from Aetius and Eunomius. 

247 P, Nautin, “Candidus l'arien,” in Mélanges de Lubac, Exégése et patristique (Paris 
1963) pp. 309-320. M. Meslin. review of Victorinus, Traités théologiques (ed. Hadot- 
Henry) in RHR 164 (1963) 96-100, esp. 98-99; M. Simonetti, “Sull’ariano Candido,” 
Orpheus 10 (1963) 151-157; Hadot, Porphyre. et Victorinus, pp. |, 40, n. 3. 
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unique phenomenon arising from the general intellectual concerns of 
Victorinus in the days of his paganism. The last point is important: 
Victorinus first read Porphyry when he himself was a pagan. 


F. Conciusions: 325-355 


Our only conclusion in this section must be negative: there was no 
significant expansion in the informed contact between Christianity and 
contemporary Platonism in the East during the years 325-355, and there 
is no reason to modify this conclusion substantially for the West either. 
The apparent exception of Victorinus, already discussed at an earlier 
Stage, can be explained in terms of his education in a basically pagan 
milieu, at a time when he himself was pagan. 


III. BASIL OF CAESAREA 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The survey which I have now completed brings us up to the time when 
Basil was a student in Athens. Its general aims were as follows: to suggest 
that the kind of Platonism to be found in the schools which Basil attended 
at that period was largely of the Middle Platonic type, and that the 
importance of the philosophical work of Plotinus and Porphyry was 
minimal; to add that the only possible prominent variant on Middle 
Platonism to be found in these schools was the more exotic tradition 
stemming from Iamblichus — a tradition which was neglected or rejected 
by Christians both at the theoretical level and soon, in the person of 
Julian, at the political level also. Furthermore, that Basil's immediate 
Christian predecessors and “authorities” were also brought up in what 
may be broadly called the Middle Platonic tradition and not in the more 
up-to-date philosophy of Plotinus and Porphyry. Hence one might argue a 
priori that it is very unlikely that we would find more than limited use of 
Plotinus and Porphyry, let alone Iamblichus, in Basil's own writings. Of 
course, it could be objected that Basil could have become deeply versed in 
the Piotinian tradition after his student days. Given the nature of his 
career, that again might seem unlikely. It is my intention now, however, 
to consider how far this a priori view of Basil’s philosophical initiation 
agrees with what we find in his writings. That investigation has some- 
thing of the charm, excitement, suspense and unexpected denouement of a 
detective story. 
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Let us begin with a survey of the Basilian materiai which scholars have 
often connected with Plotinus. The first modern scholar to claim 
significant influence of Plotinus on Basil was Jahn,?** whose work has 
been taken up and elaborated by Paul Henry in chapter 5 of Les Etats du 
texte de Plotin?®. Henry claims that Basil makes use of Plotinus as 
follows: 


in EGNaz. [2] he uses Enn. 5.1 and 6.9; 

in the Hexaemeron he uses Enn. 1.6 and 2.8; 

in the C. Eun. he uses 2.8 and 5.1; 

in HFide [15] he uses 1.6, 5.1 and 6.9; 

in De Spiritu Sancto he uses 1.6, 1.7, 2.9, 5.1, 5.8, 6.7 and 6.9; 
in the De spiritu he uses 5.1. 


To this list Daniélou added a mention of Plotinian material in the De 
baptismo2* though he gives no precise references to support his claim. 
But by the time Henry (with H. R. Schwyzer) completed the Index 
Testium of their text of Plotinus,?*! the list had shrunk again to read thus: 


in the De spiritu Basil uses 5.1; 
in the De Spiritu Sancto he refers to the title of 5.1; 
in HFide [15] he uses 5.1 and 6.9. 


The main reason for these more modest claims was the appearance of 
Hans Dehnhard’s monograph entitled Das Problem der Abhängigkeit des 
Basilius von Plotin.’ Dehnhard’s basic thesis is that in the youthful De 
spiritu (written about 360?) Basil indeed quotes Ennead 5.1, but that the 
Plotinian material is “controlled” by Basil’s use of various texts of Origen 
and Eusebius, as well as of the Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus, the 
apostle of Cappadocia. Later on, argues Dehnhard, in 375, when Basil 
came to write the De Spiritu Sancto for Amphilochius of Iconium, he 
drew, among other sources, not on Plotinus, but on his own earlier De 
spiritu, which itself. of course, depends substantially on Plotinus. In the 
De Spiritu Sancto, for Dehnhard, there is no direct influence of Plotinus. 


%3 A. Jahn, Basilius Magnus plotinizans (Bern 1838). 

2 États, pp. 159-166. 

289 Review of H. Dehnhard, Das Problem der Abhängigkeit des Basilius von Plotin 
(Berlin 1964), in RSR 53 (1965) 161. 

35! Editio maior (1973), v. 3. 

282 (Berlin 1964). 
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It is not clear how much of this would be acceptable to Henry and 
Schwyzer, whose /ndex testium still suggests that Basil in De Sp. S. is 
using Plotinus directly, though Gribomont?™ and (apparently) Daniélou?* 
have accepted the thesis that it is only De sp., not Plotinus, that is the 
immediate Neoplatonic source to be found in De Sp. S. At any rate, 
Dehnhard’s book has re-emphasized that the relationship between De sp. 
and De Sp. S. is at the very centre of the problem of the relationship 
between Basil and Plotinus. All the relevant texts deserve to be scrutinized 
again, at the very least to check on the claims originally made by Henry in 
the light of more recent comment. Where decisive evidence has already 
been accumulated, I shall not linger; yet certain points need further 
clarification. 

It has always been believed that Ennead 5.1 is the Plotinian text which 
Basil is most likely to have known. It is in De sp. that this treatise is used 
especially, and there is no need to go over again the ground covered by 
Henry and Dehnhard: De sp. makes very extensive use of Ennead 5.1. 
Five questions, however, immediately arise: 


1. What is the significance, if any, of the fact that De sp. only uses 5.1? 

2. Is the author of De sp. Basil, and if not, who is he? 

3. Is Dehnhard’s thesis correct that De Sp. S. 9 depends on De sp. for its 
Plotinian material? 

4. Can we now assert that there is no Plotinian influence in De Sp. S. 
outside chapter 9? 

5. Does Basil in De Sp. S. use Plotinus directly at all? 


If these matters can be clarified, one can turn to the possibility of other 
Neoplatonic influences on Basil, thence to the wider and more general 
question of Basil's use of Plato and earlier Platonists. 


B. DE SPIRITU AND ENNEAD 5.1 


There is no reason to believe that the author of De sp. uses any text of 
Plotinus other than Ennead. 5.1. There is, however, equally no immediate 
reason to assume that he knew no other text of Plotinus than Ennead 5.1. 
Now we have already observed that 5.1 is one of the two texts of Plotinus 
which are used by Eusebius of Caesarea in his Praeparatio evangelica. It 
is therefore quite possible that, if the author of De sp. knows more 


253 J. Gribomont, review of Dehnhard, RHE 60 (1965) 492; (also, idem, “Intransigen- 
cia e irenismo en S. Basilio.” ETrin 9 [1975] 240 n. 61), 
254 J. Daniélou, review of Dehnhard, p. 161. 
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Plotinus than Eusebius quotes, the source of De sp. is the same as that of 
Eusebius, namely, in all probability, some non-Porphyrian version of the 
work of Plotinus. Possibly, but not necessarily, the author of De sp. 
obtained this material in the library at Caesarea. Later Christian writers 
such as Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret bear witness that 5.1 was an 
unusually well-known and influential text of Plotinus. 


C. THe AUTHORSHIP OF DE SPIRITU: SOME PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Following up Jahn’s suggestions, Henry claimed?’ to have vindicated the 
Basilian authorship of De sp., and Dehnhard has little to add to this 
vindication. For him too, the composition of De sp. by Basil as a young 
man provides us with clear evidence that Basil himself was familiar with 
at least one Plotinian text at first hand. But is it certain that Basil was the 
author of De sp.? Doubt has been cast on the question again by 
Gribomont: and perhaps even Gribomont has not pursued his inferences 
and facts to their most likely conclusion. Before glancing at the ms 
evidence and the evidence from the treatise itself — and it is only the latter 
with which Dehnhard has concerned himself — we should consider the 
general nature of the Plotinian material in De sp.. As has been rightly said, 
De sp. is a Plotinian cento — though to say this is not necessarily to deny 
the additional influence of Origen and of Gregory Thaumaturgus which 
Dehnhard has suggested. (We shall return to this later.) However, the tone 
of De sp. makes it clear that its author has a tremendous respect for the 
Plotinus he knows. He has studied Ennead 5.1 carefully and valued it to 
the extent of virtually transcribing a fair section of it. That fact alone 
might seem to make Basilian authorship unlikely. After all, as we have 
already shown, it was hardly in Constantinople or Athens, where he 
studied. that Basil could have been introduced to fervent admirers of 
Plotinus; and he himself, despite his lengthy but mainly rhetorical 
education, makes no mention of Plotinus by name in his later works. 
Indeed, if Dehnhard’s theory is correct, he may not even use the text of 
Plotinus directly again in his writings after the heady enthusiasm of his 
youth represented by De sp. But, comes back the reply, outside the early 
Philocalia he only mentions Origen — and that not with unmixed 
enthusiasm — once, in the late De Sp. S.;?°° this particular argument from 
silence is not strong. Could not the co-author of the Origenist compilation 


355 E g., Fats, pp. 162-169. 
256 De Sp. S. 29.73, ed. Pruche, p. 506; PG 32: 204a-B. 
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known as the Philocalia be — and at about the same time — the author of 
the Plotinian cento known as De spiritu ? 

The most we can safely conclude at this stage is that it is, to say the 
least, strange that a man with the devotion to Ennead 5.1 displayed by the 
author of De sp. should, if he be Basil, exhibit so little concern for Plotinus 
in other, including nearly contemporary, writings. Let us turn therefore to 
other kinds of evidence. 

On the matter of the manuscripts the salient points have been assembled 
elsewhere:?*? none of the manuscripts of Basil's C. Eun. which bear 
witness only to the three authentic books provides a text of De sp., nor 
does De sp. occur by itself. De sp. only appears as the last section of the 
spurious fifth book C. Eun., frequently attributed to Didymus the Blind.*** 
But even if this work is by Didymus, which may well be doubted, that 
would seem to be little help for De sp. De sp.’s deep dependence on 
Ennead 5.1 has no parallel in Didymus any more than it has in the author 
of C. Eun. 4-5 or in Basil himself. There is, indeed, no particular reason to 
think that the author of De sp. and the author of C. Eun. 4-5 are the same 
person. Thus although in the manuscripts De sp. forms the end of C. Eun. 
5, there is no internal explanation for this. It is quite reasonable to propose 
that whoever first tacked C. Eun. 4-5 on to Basil’s C. Eun. 1-3 brought in 
De sp. at the same time. Hence the fact that books four and five of C. Eun. 
are not by Basil does not carry the necessary implication that De sp. is 
non-Basilian as well. 

Why does Dehnhard still think that De sp. was written by Basil? 
Perhaps partly because Timothy Aelurus (460-475) cites C. Eun. 4-5 as of 
Basil, thus showing that the attribution was already current about 100 
years after the composition of De sp.” Gribomont suggests that perhaps 
Basil's executors found De sp. in Basil's desk along with the C. Eun. and 
the spurious C. Eun. 4-5, and put the whole thing together.? But this, 
though possible, is grasping at straws; all we have for certain is that within 
a hundred years of Basil's death, knowing that Basil wrote about the Holy 
Spirit and against Eunomius, someone added our books 4 and 5 against 
Eunomius, as well as De sp., to the undoubtedly Basilian C. Eun. 1-3. 


287 Gribomont, review of Dehnhard, p. 488. 

258 For some rather disorganized comment on this see W. M. Hayes, The Greek Ms. 
Tradition of (Ps.)-Basil’s Adversus Eunomium (Leiden 1972) pp. 25-39. For hesitations 
about invoking Didymus, W. A. Bienert, “Allegoria” und “Anagoge” bei Didymos dem 
Blinden von Alexandria (Berlin 1972) pp. 10-12. 

25% Hayes, The Greek Ms. Tradition, pp. 5-6. 

260 Gribomont, review of Dehnhard, p. 482. 
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Dehnhard scarcely offers any argument at all for regarding De sp. as by 
Basil, unless we are to extract one from his claim that Basil, when writing 
De Sp. S., used De sp. as a source; or alternatively unless we are to deduce 
from the claim that De sp. shows links with the Creed of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus that its author must be Basil. Such indeed seems to be the 
point of Dehnhard’s discussion of chapter 29 of De Sp. S.,?6! where he 
draws attention to the significance Basil attaches to Origen and his 
followers, and to Gregory Thaumaturgus in particular. But all that this 
shows is that Basil (in company doubtless with most other “Cappado- 
cians”) respected Gregory Thaumaturgus and Origen, not that he alone 
might have used Gregory to Christianize Plotinus. As a reply to Dehn- 
hard, and in Dehnhard’s terms, Gribomont’s comment is well taken:? the 
De sp., he says, is from a Cappadocian milieu; it depends on Gregory 
Thaumaturgus and is connected with Basil. Dehnhard’s further argu- 
ments, to which we shall return later, about parallels to De sp. in 
genuinely Basilian sources, would only show that Basil used De sp., not 
that he wrote it — a conclusion perhaps confirmed by the unbasilian 
characteristics of style Gribomont has observed in precisely those passages 
of De sp. where the author is not following Plotinus.® At this point we 
must insist that the authorship of De sp. remains uncertain. 


D. De SPIRITU SANCTO OUTSIDE CHAPTER 9 


Dehnhard finds that in chapter 9 of De Sp. S. Basil develops the Plotinian 
material from De sp. for his own new purposes; he does not discuss other 
chapters of De Sp. S. where Basil may depend on either Plotinus or on De 
sp. It is now necessary to consider whether this limitation is appropriate. 
Various other “Plotinian” passages of De Sp. S. have been suggested, for 
example by Henry in the Etats: 16.38, 17.41, 18.44, 18.45, 18.47, 30.77. 
Pruche, in his edition of De Sp. S., accepts most of these, sometimes 
slightly varying the text of the Enneads to which Basil is said to allude. 
Furthermore, he adds a comparison between 22.53 and Ennead 1.7.1, 
though noting more appositely that this chapter generally has a “saveur 
platonicienne’’ — by which phrase he means to refer directly to Plato”* as 
well as to Plotinus; and in fact there is no specific reference to Plotinus. 
Finally, Pruche finds no particular allusion to Plotinus in chapter 30 — 
where it is identified by Henry — referring in his note only generally to 


261 Dehnhard, Das Problem, pp. 32-38. 

262 Gribomont, review of Dehnhard, p. 492. 
263 Tbid., p. 491. 
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the reversion to paganism in general which Basil suggests is characteristic 
of the Arians. Before examining chapter 9 of De Sp. S., therefore, I 
propose to discuss the other possible references to Plotinus in De Sp. S. in 
sequence. 


i. De Sp. S. 16.38.20-21: nai unõeiç otéobw ue Ñ tpeis elvat héyew doyixàs 
UnootacEts 


This is one of the more well known supposed quotations of Plotinus by 
Basil; it is cited as such, for example, by Henry in the Frats, by Henry and 
Schwyzer in their edition of Plotinus, and by Pruche in his edition of De 
Sp. S.. It does not occur in De sp., so could not be derived from that 
source. It does, however, occur in one of the quotations from Plotinus to 
be found in Eusebius? a work which Basil certainly read. In itself, 
therefore, it provides no proof that Basil had read Plotinus either in 
Porphyry’s edition or that of Eustochius. We should also note the context: 
Basil is rejecting an interpretation of his words which would have him, in 
effect, teaching tritheism and a doctrine that makes the “act of the Son“ 
incomplete. In other words, as Christians of the time were given to put it, 
he says he is neither a pagan nor a Jew (for subordinationists, those who 
diminished the significance of the Son, were often said to Judaize). It 
should be admitted, however, that the word doy:xdg does not apparently 
occur in such discussions; talk is more usually, as in Athanasius, of 
uepionévar Unootdaec.** Here certainly a division of the godhead is being 
referred to — and repudiated — just as Basil repudiates it in our text. 
Presumably no Christian would say, as such, that there is more than one 
dpyn, Or aoxixr Undéoracic. The language that Basil uses is, therefore, of 
pagan origin, though he may have heard it, in polemic, from a Christian 
opponent. If so, that opponent, though not necessarily Basil, may have 
known its origin. At all events we are making no progress in discovering 
this. If the passage reached Basil from a source other than Eusebius — 
and that it is Eusebian, as I shall suggest, is more likely than that it comes 
from Plotinus directly — all we know is that it did not come from De Sp. 


ii. De Sp. S. 17.41 


This section deals with the notion of UmapéOunou and, according to 
Pruche.?® Basil is probably thinking of Stoic and Neoplatonic philosophy 


265 Praep. ev. 11.164. 

266 So Athanasius, Exp. fid. 2. The point is clearly made by Dionysius of Rome 
(arguing against the Sabellians) ap. Athanasius, De decr. 26. 

267 B. Pruche, Basile de Césarée, Sur le Saint Esprit (Paris 1968) p. 392. 
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when he says that this notion comes from “the wisdom of the world.” 
Henry is a little more hesitant,’ but thinks that Basil has Neoplatonism 
chiefly in mind. But there is no reason to believe that the term itself is 
Neoplatonic. Basil's opponents, as the entry Jrapifunors in PGL suggests. 
are most likely to be Anomoeans of some kind or another, whose source 
may be a work of Stoicism or Aristotelianism — we have discussed 
texvodoyia already — but which is certainly not Neoplatonic. In fact we 
have to admit we do not know the precise origin of the technical language 
in this chapter: the only thing we do seem to know is that it is neither 
Platonic nor Neoplatonic. I can see no evidence that the other supposed 
parallels marked in Henry's Etats are parallels at all. 


iii. De Sp. S. 18.44-45 


According to Henry?® ‘the polytheism rejected here is certainly the 
theory of three hypostases as taught in Ennead 5.1. But our discussion of 
the traditions of Middle Platonism is sufficient to remind us?” that both 
Middle Platonists and Christians influenced by them before the time of 
Plotinus were liable to talk of first, second and third gods. Certainly these 
texts of De Sp. S. refer to a theory of three principles; and certainly 
Plotinus held such a theory. But from that it does not follow that Basil had 
Plotinus totally or primarily in mind; or even that he had him in mind 
at all. As in the language of chapter 17, Basil has enough Christian 
opponents to account for his denying subordinationism. We should 
further add that the brief De sp., which does not talk of three principles, is 
not the source of De Sp. S. at these points. 

Finally Pruche tells us”! that the Plotinian inspiration of the formula 
lovas npòç uováĝa seems beyond doubt. Plotinus’ version (of course) is 
uóvoç mpdg jdvov.?” and, if that is what Pruche has in mind, it should be 
observed that it is not a peculiarly Plotinian phrase’? (though by the 
twentieth century it may seem so); nor in De Sp. S. does Basil avail 
himself of Plotinus’ special use of uóvoç xpég uóvov, Which refers to the 
relation of the soul to God. 


28 États, p. 183. 

26° États, p. 183. 

27° For further reminders see Dillon, The Middle Platonists, pp. 367 ff. 

27! Basile, p. 408. 

272 6.9.11, etc. 
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iv. De Sp. S. 18.47 


Again we have a passage about first, second and third gods; again there 
is no reason to see any specific allusion to 5.1, as Henry does, attaching 
himself merely to the words zpitn 52 7} tig Wuxits ouots ... toitta appearing 
in 5.1.10.1-6. More originally, Pruche finds an allusion to Ennead 5.4.1.4, 
but this is no better. Again, to be sure, there is talk of first, second and 
third; but again there is no reason to suppose Basil is thinking of this text. 
Now Ennead 5.4 is not quoted by Eusebius, nor by the author of De sp.; 
were Basil in De Sp. S. 18 thinking of 5.4 he would have to know Plotinus 
first hand. But we are far from being able to demonstrate that he is going 
beyond what was a Middle Platonic as well as a Neoplatonic 
commonplace.?” 


v. De Sp. S. 30.77 


This passage tells us that those who confuse the persons (Sabellians) are 
judaizing, those who oppose the natures (Arians) are paganizing: a 
standard charge, as our discussion of 16.38 has already suggested. Pruche 
wisely declines to follow Henry at this point; thus he sees no reference to 
Plotinus in particular. 

This brings us to the end of our discussion of texts of De Sp. S. outside 
chapter 9, where Basil has sometimes been said to be using Plotinus. Our 
conclusion must be that in these sections Basil does not use Plotinus via 
De sp., nor does he obviously allude to any text of the Enneads either 
directly or through the quotations in Eusebius. Our only hesitation is with 
the title zpeig dpxıxai Urootdoeg — and this, as we have seen, affords no 
clear evidence for direct contact with Plotinus’ text. More likely than that 
Basil thought of Plotinus specifically, when he used the title, and nothing 
more, of Ennead 5.1 in De Sp. S. 16 is that the phrase dpy:xai Unootdcets, 
perhaps coined originally by Plotinus, signified by Basil's time a well- 
known and objectionable set of attitudes. It remains possible, of course, 
that this is incorrect, and that Basil drew the title, and nothing more, from 
Plotinus directly, or more probably from Plotinus in Eusebius’ 
Praeparatio evangelica. 

I revert to De sp. If Basil wrote De sp., he knew more about Ennead 5.1 
than he could find in Eusebius, and probably he knew the title of the 
treatise directly as well as from Eusebius. Hence the likelihood of his 


2 Perhaps we should note that Pruche (Basile, p. 413) finds Basil alluding with the 
phrase déypa tio wovapxias to Dionysius of Rome (in Athanasius, De decr. 26), a possible 
source we have already considered (note 266) for talk of three hypostases. 
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using 5.1 directly anywhere in De Sp. S. increases, though we still have 
the anomaly that on/y the title looks like a specific reference in De Sp. S. 
(apart from chapter 9) to Ennead 5.1. But in any case we have already 
observed that the authorship of De sp. is still an open question. And if 
Basil did not write De sp., we cannot even claim that he knew from 
Plotinus what the title of Ennead 5.1 was. If Basil is innocent of De sp., his 
Knowledge of the title of 5.1 in De Sp. S. 16 is derived from Eusebius or 
from some other now unidentifiable source. 


E. DE SPIRITU AND DE SPIRITU SANCTO 9 


We must now turn to chapter 9 of De Sp. S.. written, according to an 
important proposal of Dérries, somewhat later than chapters 1 to 8 and 
10-27,7 which latter reflect the debate at Sebaste in 373 between Basil 
and Eustathius. Chapter 9, therefore, is possibly open to other theological 
influences. Even the scholar who doubts Dörries` thesis would have to 
admit that it would gain plausibility if we could show Basil behaving 
relatively differently in chapter 9 on the one hand and in chapters | to 8 
and 10 to 27 on the other. Let us consider a number of texts: 


i. De Sp. S. 9.22.25 ff.: pos 6 navta éntotpanta: ta dytaouod npoodedpeva, 
oŭ névra pietat ... 


Henry compares Ennead 1.7.22-23;2" he is cautiously followed by 
Pruche who finds the influence of Plotinus undeniable throughout 
chapter 9 but does not specify. But od návta épierac, used elsewhere by 
Basil in unplotinian contexts, is a well-known echo of the opening of 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics?” and the notion of “conversion” to God 
is a Christian commonplace.” But, runs the objection, conversion to God 
(neuter) accompanied by the Aristotelian echo is a conjunction found in 
Ennead 1.7. Does not the coincidence mean something? As further 
evidence on the matter we should observe that in De Sp. S. 5.7 Basil uses 
the words eis avrév énéotpantat ta ovpnavta, and continues with some 


275 H. Dörries, De Spiritu Sancto (Gottingen 1956). Dörries' thesis is doubted by B. 
Pruche, “Autour du traité sur le Saint-Esprit de Saint Basile de Césarée,” RSR 52 (1964) 
especially 216-223. It is hospitably received, however, by J. Gribomont, “Esotérisme et 
tradition dans ie Traité du Saint-Esprit de saint Basile,” Oecumenica 2 (1967) 40-41. 

276 États, p. 178. 

777 1094. So Dehnhard, Das Problem, p. 71; but Dehnhard wrongly suggests the 
influence of Eusebius’ On Psaims: see Gribomont, review of Dehnhard, p. 490. 

278 Cf. Clement, Strom. 7.7; and generaily P. Aubin, Le problème de la “conversion” 
(Paris 1963). 
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similar remarks about the desire of the soul (doyétw zóßw, dopnt® atopyi, 
etc.) which remind us, though not clearly enough to suggest immediate 
derivation, of Ennead 1.6.7.13 ff., a section where Plotinus uses the verb 
dpéyouae of our desire for the good. So one could say that in De Sp. S. 9 
Basil echoes his own ézéotpanta: and not unreasonably associates it with a 
well-known Aristotelian tag. Indeed Plotinus’ phrase zoò; até éxvotpévew 
itdvra could itself, by Basil's time, have become well-known: thus the use 
of it would not entail direct use of Plotinus even though the phrase is 
plotinian. At this point we must suspend judgment: Dehnhard certainly 
seems to neglect the possible importance of the coincidence of famous 
phrases; we should not, however. overestimate its importance at this stage. 


ii. De Sp. S. 9.22.25: Gddd Lurie xopnydy + où npooðixais avëavóuevov ... 


Following Henry,” Pruche sees two clear parallels with the En- 


neads? Curis xopnyóv echoes Ennead 6.9.9.49. while zpoobixars avéave- 
tevov depends on 6.7.41.16-17. This is an important claim. if true. for it 
may ensure Basil's direct use of two treatises of Plotinus other than 5.1. 
But it is not to be believed lightly. For, if correct. it would imply that Basil 
is consciously making the kind of use of Plotinian texts which. in view of 
what everyone would have to say is his limited interest in Plotinus. would 
need clear demonstration. Basil may have heard these phrases in general 
discussions without knowing that they had any particular connection with 
Plotinus: and if that is the explanation, it hardly encourages us to talk of 
Plotinus’ influence on Basil. Dehnhard proposes a possible solution: wis 
xopnyóv is to be compared with a section of De sp. (Swi napéxes, tpdm0¢ tg 
xopnyias)*' where Dehnhard finds the author of De sp. dependent on 
other material, in this case, he thinks, the Creed of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus. as well as on Ennead 5.1." The word dycacuod in De Sp. S. 9.22.26- 
27 might seem to confirm this; it is absent in all the Plotinian texts. but 
present in Gregory Thaumaturgus and De Sp. S. 9, while De sp. has toùc 
aytoug ayious roinge. So much. if so, for a direct quotation of Ennead 6.9. 
but a final word must await comment on Gregory Thaumaturgus. and 
Dehnhard’s case is weakened by the too general “parallels” he sees in the 
following section. As for the phrase où xpooPjxaug avéavéuevov. it certainly 
reminds us of Ennead 6.7, but cannot be said to be derived from it in any 
significant sense. 


29 Etats. p. 179. 

269 Pruche. Basile, p. 325. 

#1 Dehnhard. Das Problem. p. 52. 
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iii. De Sp. S. 9.22.39-40: of drohaver tà petéxovta doov auta mépuxev 


Henry.**? followed again by Pruche, thinks of Ennead 2.9.3.1-3, but the 
similarities are again very general and limited in scope. A similar idea 
occurs, but to argue derivation is to assume that only Basil and Plotinus 
ever wrote or thought about the ideas in question. Again on the theme of 
direct influence, we must conclude “unproven,” and indeed “implausi- 
ble.” The same — more so — applies to Henry's further comparison of 
Ennead 5.1.6.37. 


iv. De Sp. S. 9.23.1-23 


The opening of this chapter, with its language of ofxeiwoug and dào- 
zp.oTys, seems to provide stronger evidence of direct linkage between Basil 
and Plotinus. Henry and Pruche confidently cite Ennead 5.1.10.24-26 (a 
passage not quoted by Eusebius or De sp.), and the parallel is more 
substantial and sustained. It cannot be said to be conclusive, but direct use 
by Basil of Ennead 5.1 at this point in chapter 9 is more credible than the 
other parallels we have considered. The same cannot be said, however, of 
Henry's claim that in lines 9 ff. Basil moves to the use of Ennead 
1.6.9.11 ff. Pruche again follows Henry here, though Henry admits that 
the vocabulary now is “less plotinian,” but he seems unwise to do so. It is 
interesting to note that while certain Plotinian commonplaces occur both 
in Plotinus and in Basil, the peculiarly Plotinian (and Numenian) archaism 
aylaia (Ennead 1.6.9.14) does not appear in Basil — who interestingly 
uses dupa where Plotinus has dp@adude: a little point, but significant 
against direct borrowing. Henry’s case is again weakened when he has to 
cite other Plotinian texts (2.9.2.16-18; 5.8.10.26-27) to account for De Sp. 
S. 9.23.18-19 (àrootiàße: ... AAaupbeioas), again we are supposed to posit 
Basil as cento-maker, a much more implausible notion in 375 than in 360. 
But Dehnhard’s”** attempt to explain this latter material as an expansion of 
an earlier version in De sp. is also very much less than convincing. Basil's 
use of philosophical commonplaces is probably adequate to deal with the 
whole section. i 


v. De Sp. S. 9.23.24-25: ù èv bem Stapovy, Ù mpdg eov óuoiwog, TÒ axpo- 
tatov tay Opextay, Bedv yevéabar. 


Much of this language, and all of the content, is to be found in Christian 
writers before Basil,?*° as well, of course, as in Platonists of various sorts. 


283 États, p: 179. 
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But Henry wants to draw particular attention to ĝsòv yevéobau.?** This 
must, he believes, be directly Plotinian: the source is the Pov yevduevov of 
6.9.9.59. It must be granted to Henry that the phrase is very striking, and 
that no exactly worded parallel has thus far been adduced. But we should 
note that it is the two words alone for which a good case might be made 
for direct derivation from Ennead 6.9; the rest could come from any 
Platonic or Christian Platonic source, verbal or written. And. it is 
legitimate to wonder whether reference to the text of Plotinus is required 
to account for so striking a phrase. We must allow that Basil may have 
quoted Ennead 6.9 here, though so striking a phrase could have been 
familiar to the learned or fairly learned while its origins were unknown to 
the person using it. So we have to conclude not that Henry is right, and 
that we have an unambiguous use by Basil of Ennead 6.9. but that there is 
a possible use of Plotinus in this passage. It is interesting that in the /adex 
testium of Henry-Schwyzer, volume 3, this reference no longer appears. 


vi. Conclusion 


What then are our conclusions about De Sp. S.? That it is possible, but 
far from necessary or even likely, that Basil used Ennead 1.7 in 
9.22.20 ff.; that it is even less likely that he used 2.9 and 5.1 in lines 39-40; 
that it is more likely that he used 5.1 in section 23; that it is possible that 
eov yevéobax in section 23 derives directly from Ennead 6.9, And of Dehn- 
hard’s case that De Sp. S. 9 uses not Plotinus directly, but De sp. as a 
source, only one dubious passage (9.23.25 ff.) remains. At least this much 
of a positive nature may be concluded: that whereas in the remaining 
chapters of De Sp. S. it is almost certain that there is no direct use of 
Plotinus, or use of Plotinus via De sp., in chapter 9 the matter is in doubt. 
Clearly this tells in favour of Dorries’ thesis of a later composition of 
chapter 9 — after the remaining chapters of De Sp. S. We may now 
consider possible Plotinian influence on other texts of Basil outside De sp. 
and De Sp. S. 


F. Orner Texts oF BASIL 
i HFide [15]?*" 
In the Etats Henry” suggested that the opening sections of HFide [15] 
(G00 peuvijcbat ... aicðýoeta:?® are influenced by Ennead 5.1.1.1-33. But 


286 Etats, p. 182. For deotoinag see Nygren, Agape and Eros, p. 428. 
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the thought-context is entirely different; an example: when Plotinus cites 
téAua as an origin of evil for souls, Basil says it is todunpdv to try to speak 
in detail in theology. In general Plotinus is talking of souls forgetting their 
fatherland, Basil of the difficulties of theologizing and the necessity of 
silence. Happily the Henry-Schwyzer /ndex has dropped the suggestion 
that at this point Plotinus is the source of Basil. 

After his supposed use of 5.1.1 Basil, according to the Etats, moves to 
Ennead 5.1.2.14-17 (and back to 1.6.7.37-39, 1.6.8.1-3, and finally 
6.9.9.1-2); this takes him from ov dé, el Bovle to yewneis Ylog after 
which he moves to a section in which he restates his position against 
various Arian or semi-Arian formulae. In the Henry-Schwyzer /ndex 
some of these claims are dropped, but Basil is still said to be dependent on 
5.1.2.14-18 and 6.9.9.1-2. For the sake of completeness we will comment 
on the whole passage. 

As far as 5.1.2.14 ff. goes, despite the authority of the Henry-Schwyzer 
Index, it is interesting to note that Basil does not use the terms jovyia or 
Hfovyos here, despite the appearance of fjovyoy in 5.1 and in De sp., and his 
own use of sjovyia in EGNaz. [2], a passage which we shall consider 
shortly. Secondly while De sp. takes over the phrase mepixeiuevov oma 
(presumably from 5.1.2), Basil in HFide [15] has only the much less 
impressive tò cõua ceavtod. Thirdly although HFide [15] has a sequence 
viv, Oédaocay, dépa, oùpavóv, the striking fouxos uèv yi, Hovxos dé Oddacoa 
of Ennead 5.1 is absent. The De sp. version, which uses jjovyov, but merely 
lists odpaves, yů, Oddacoa, seems to fall between the two. At this point we 
can only conclude that /f there is a Plotinian source at all for this part of 
HFide [15], De sp. is more likely than 5.1.2. As for 1.6.7.37 ff. the only 
“worthy” parallel is “earth,” “air,” “water“; and that is simply not 
enough. For 1.6.8 we have only xddlocg àuńxavov, which goes back to 
Plato's Symposium25? there is no reason to posit Plotinus as an inter- 
mediary. 

Which brings us to the possible use of 6.9.9.1-2, claimed by Henry in 
the États?” and again in the Henry-Schwyzer Index as the source of the 
opening of chapter 2. This passage is particularly informative in that we 
can observe within a short space the technique of parallel passages, its 
uses and abuses. The essence of the argument appears to be that Plotinus 


290 465412, 465c13, respectively. 
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writes, sequentially, as follows: snyrv Gwg, mnyiy vod, áoxùv övtos, &yabod 
aitiav, pilav duyiic. Basil in the parallel passage, has the following: puoixù 
ayaborns, navrav dpyy, aitia tod elvat toic odow, pila tõv Cavtwy, my THe 
ĉwñs. Surely no further comment is needed on what Henry called an 
“Indice net d'une réminiscence précise des Ennéades.“ Dehnhard prefers 
to invoke the influence of Gregory Thaumaturgus.?4 

So far we appear to have drawn a blank with the HFide [15], at least in 
so far as a hunt for specific Neoplatonic sources rather than vague 
terminological parallels with Platonism is concerned. Our last hope — for 
HFide {15} — must rest with the set of passages Henry lists from 
Ennead 5.1.4, to which Dehnhard adds other sections of Ennead 5.1.4 
and 5.1.32% For these latter passages Dehnhard prefers to see the 
influence of De sp.: but the comparison in three columns which he sets up 
between Plotinus, De sp. and HFide [15], while certainly showing once 
again the very close connection between Plotinus and De sp., also reveals 
how much vaguer are the “references” in HFide [15] to either of its 
possible sources. Dehnhard certainly has shown that Ennead 5.1.3-4 
could be the witimate source for HFide [15], but the language of HFide [15] 
is substantially different from the other two in parts, while in other parts 
remaining close. For example both Plotinus and De sp. have 7} ovvoica 
Gepudtns, Where HFide [15] shows ouvovowipevog and later dyaprotov tH 
zupi tò Oeppatverv: Plotinus again has ovx énixtytov, add’ èv atūvi návta and 
De sp. oddév čov ... GAN’ aisdiws ndvra éxov, while HFide [15] has the 
variant oudev éntxtntov adta@ ovde vatepov éntyevouevov. Definite conclusions 
from all this as to the relationship of HFide [15] either to De sp. or to 
Ennead 5.1 are hard to draw. Of course, we know that at some stage Basil 
did read (some say write) De sp.. and also that this part of Plotinus was nor 
available to him in Eusebius. We might deduce from the later evidence 
that Cyril of Alexandria knows Ennead 5.1 (and. to judge from his silence 
about the resi, 5.1 alone — but not merely from Eusebius) that this 
treatise circulated separately, at least from Porphyry’s edition. a 
phenomenon we have previously considered in the light of its use by 
Eusebius. If that is so, then its use by Basil in HFide [15] would become 
slightly more likely. But not very likely; the vagueness of the allusions in 
HFide [15] is far from suggesting that when writing his homily Basil took 
a fresh look at his text of Plotinus. Perhaps slightly more plausible is a 
modification of Dehnhard’s position: if but only if Basil is influenced by 


296 Dehnhard, Das Problem, p. 58. n. 33. 
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any “plotinian™ materialin HFide {15],?"’ it is more likely that De sp. is the 
intermediary than that Basil quotes Plotinus directly. 

The parallels offered by Henry for Ennead 5.1.6 and HFide [15] are too 
vague to need further discussion.’ We have to settle for no direct and 
only slight indirect “Neoplatonic” material in the HFide [15] as a whole. 


ii. Epistula Gregorio sodali (EGNaz. [2]? 


Chapter 2 of Basil's letter to Gregory of Nazianzus contains much 
praise of yjovyia. That — and a few more commonplaces — induced 
Henry to think of Ennead 5.1.2.1 1-14, 5.1.12.12-20, 6.9.7.14 ff. and 
Theiler to invoke Porphyry, De abstinentia 109.9.*°! Of course jouxia and 
its virtues are extolled by Plotinus* and Porphyry. and it is hardly 
surprising that Basil, doubtless finding well-known ideas to his taste, 
speaks similarly in an early letter. 


iti, Jn Hexaemeron 2.7 and 6.9: the Hexaemeron and Contra Eunomium 


In his edition of Basil's Hexaemeron for the series Sources chrétiennes 
Giet has said most of what needs to be said about Basil's sources in this 
work.* Although Giet, following Gronau,’ exaggerates the influence of 
Posidonius — which is at best unproven — his account is mostly sensible 
and well-based on provable references. He has in fact developed in his 
edition the earlier studies of Courtonne,’ and for Hex. 7 and 8 those of J. 
Levie.’ In particular Giet has followed Levie in arguing that for much of 
Hex. 7 and 8 Basil's principal source is some kind of epitome of Aristotle. 
This epitome does not reproduce Aristotle particularly faithfully; in it 
traces of Aelian, Oppian, Theophrastus and others may be detected. All of 
which makes it rather surprising that Giet seems to betray no uneasiness 
with the alleged use of the text of Plotinus by Basil argued for by Henry in 


27 pG 31: 468c ff. 

28 Etats, pp. 177-178. 

29 Courtonne, 1: 6-8; PG 32: 224-228. 

300 Evats, pp. 171-172; cf. 5.5.8.3. 

30! W., Theiler, review of Etats, BZ 41 (1941) 172. 

302 See V. Cilento, “Mito e poesia neile Enneadi di Plotino,” in Les sources de Plotin 
(Geneva 1960) pp. 307-309. For Basils general interest in sjouyia see Dehnhard, Das 
Problem, p. 48; also T. Spidlik, La sophiologie de s. Basile (Rome 1961) pp. 88-91. 

33 S. Giet, Basile de Césarée, Homélies sur |'Hexaémeéron (Paris 1968) pp. 47-69. 
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the Etats. And Basil's sources are said to be not only the plausible 5.1, and 
the less plausible 1.6, but, according to Henry, the downright unlikely 2.8. 
Such indeed is the weight of tradition and blind respect for authority. 

Ennead 2.8, as Bréhier already realized when writing his Notice in the 
Budé edition of Plotinus, is a school treatise:*”’ it is concerned with the 
question of why distant objects appear smaller. In it Plotinus discusses five 
school views and gives his preference to one of them, that of Aristotle. It is 
likely that Plotinus himself is using a manual at this point, and if Plotinus, 
why not Basil who, as we have already noted, is not averse to the use of 
manuals. To defeat this reading of the situation very strong evidence 
would be required, which Henry has not provided. First he cites the 
(Porphyrian) title of Plotinus’ tract, the weakest evidence of all; and far 
from even verbally identical with what is found in Basil's Hex. 6.9. He 
then compares Basil’s rédiov ... zodd with Plotinus’ doa ... moddds. And 
that is all from Ennead 2.8.1. Chapter 2 provides merely modu ... tò dpog 
and ¿rè tod odpavod, plus örs ... éxtervoevn, as though phrases of this sort 
were not virtually unavoidable in discussion of so technical a topic. 

Henry believes that Hex. 6.9 is very closely related to C. Eun. 3.6, 
where two of the supposed echoes of Plotinus recur: dpa te nappeyéOwy 
and later odpavod!*"* C. Eun. also contains the phrase tò mepixeievov oðua, 
and for this Henry recalls Ennead 5.1, as he did when he found the phrase 
in De sp. We may note first that 76 mepixeipevov oda does not occur in the 
Hexaemeron, only in C. Eun. 3.6 — which substantially, if not totally, 
weakens the case for Plotinian influence on Hex. 6.9. As for C. Eun. 3.6, 
Ennead 5.1 or De sp. might be the origin, as Dehnhard has argued. But for 
the words tò zepixeipevov o@ua in isolation, or rather accompanied only by 
dpa te nappeyebcn and odpavod (not from 5.1 or De sp.), only a scholar 
would have avoided the obvious conclusion: they are a banality going 
back to Aristotle.?? 

We turn now to Henry’s “parallel” between Hex. 2.7 and Ennead 
1.63!! The situation is rather similar. Again there are a few, indeed 
slightly more, verbal parallels between Plotinus and Basil. But, according 
to Henry, it is not these which persuade him of Basil’s use of Plotinus; it is 
“Yallure de tout le passage et l'ordre dans lequel les idées sont exposées.“ 


307 Theiler (BZ 41 [1941] 171) inevitably thinks of Porphyry, though he notices the 
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The first of these claims is subjective, and the second has no weight if it 
looks as though we are dealing with traditional schoo! doctrine. And that 
is exactly what we have in this case. In Ennead 1.6.1 Plotinus refers to a 
standard and especially Stoic view that the beauty of an object is to be 
explained in terms of the symmetry of its parts.?!? Basil refers to the same 
standard view in his discussion, but he is particularly concerned with the 
question of the beauty of light, of gold and the evening star (Plotinus has 
gold, lightning and stars in general); and Basil's discussion is largely in 
terms of the pleasurable impact of light during the process of vision, a 
question with which Plotinus does not concern himself. It is only the 
banal parts of the texts, those dealing with a communis opinio that Basil 
and Plotinus have in common. Such a communis opinio is perfectly 
adequate to explain the similarities of vocabulary. Courtonne observes 
that both Basil and Plotinus are concerned about the beauty of “simples,” 
that is, substances supposedly composed of similar parts, which, it is said, 
are not accounted for in the Stoic theory.*!? But while Basil is thinking of 
light and gold, of material objects, the whole point of Plotinus’ treatment 
is to move to the beauty of immaterial “simples.” Furthermore, it should 
be noted that whereas Plotinus, for philosophical reasons, rejects the 
“symmetry” theory of beauty in toto, it is possible that Basil, confusedly, 
only rejects it for some (viz. “simple") bodies. f 

So much for Basil's use of Plotinus (as claimed by Henry and others) in 
the Hexaemeron; and for that matter in Contra Eunomium as well. For I 
can find no further evidence of his influence in either work. 


G. Basi. AND PLOTINUS: PROVISIONAL RESULTS 


In all the Basilian or putatively Basilian texts that we have considered, the 
influence of Plotinus, whether direct or indirect, can be detected with 
certainty only in De sp. and in De Sp. S. 9. De sp. certainly uses Ennead 
5.1 while De Sp. S. 9 uses 5.1 independently of De sp. Furthermore, the 
remote possibility of Basil's use of 6.9, and even 1.7 and 2.9, cannot be 
denied for De Sp. S. 9: perhaps further enquiry may bring one of these 
possibilities a little nearer to probability. Of other Basilian texts it is just 
possible that Basij used De sp. in HFide [15]; it is rather less likely that he 
used 5.1. Nor should we forget that Basil (though he apparently neglected 


32 Cf, Cicero. Tusc. Disp. 4.13.31 (sve 3: 279). 
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this source) could have known Plotinus through the passages of Enneads 
4.7 and 5.1 to be found in Eusebius. What then does all this tell us about 
Basil's wtilization of Plotinus? First of all that De Sp. S. 9 shows that he 
uses Ennead 5.1 directly — and that it is possible on the evidence so far 
that this is the only Plotinian treatise he so uses. He makes no use of the 
texts of 4.7 he could have found in Eusebius. Now | have already 
suggested, as a result of a consideration of the use of 5.1 by Eusebius. 
Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret, that this treatise probably circulated 
separately. That factor might also supply the clue to why Basil probably 
knew very little Plotinus. If he read 5.1 in Porphyry’s edition, or even in 
that of Eustochius, he would presumably have read much more Plotinus 
along with it. But Porphyry’s account in his Life of Plotinus makes it quite 
clear that some of the treatises, especially the earlier ones — 5.1 is number 
10 — were in circulation long before any complete edition of Plotinus 
was published. For the sake of clarity I should mention that 6.9 
immediately precedes 5.1: number 9 in Porphyry’s collection; thus if Basil 
knew 6.9 our general thesis would hardly be affected. 1.7 and 2.9 are 
chronologically 54 and 33, so that if I was convinced that Basil knew 
these two treatises, I should have further minor difficulties on my hands. 
But I am not so convinced. 

But the question of 6.9 affords us a good way to return to the still 
unresolved problem of De sp. and of its author, for related to this question 
is the matter of Basil's attitude to Plotinus in general. I have already 
observed that Dehnhard finds the phrase wñ yopnydv in De Sp. S. 9.22.25 
to be dependent not on Ennead 6.9.9.48, but on the Creed of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus in De sp. Here we should also advert to our discussion of 
the phrase @edv yevéo@ac in De Sp. S. 9.23, which, some say, derives 
directly from Ennead 6.9.9.59. We held this claim to be still unproven, 
though it is more plausible than the claim for Cwijs yopnyóv, since this time 
De sp. cannot bé the source. 

At this point, a definitive conclusion about the status of De sp. can be 
delayed no longer. I have noted Gribomont’s doubts that it was actually 
written by Basil and, in some measure, approved them. Let me pursue the 
matter further in the light of the now complete analysis of ‘Plotinian™ 
material in Basil. Dehnhard’s view of De sp. is that it is a document 
composed by Basil on the basis of Ennead 5.1, the Creed of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Origen and other sources. This interpretation of the 
content of De sp. is largely accepted by Gribomont, but has recently been 
challenged by Abramowski in an article in which she argues that the so- 
called “Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus,” so far from being a source for 
Basil (or the author of De sp.), is rather to be regarded as itself in some 
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way dependent on Basil.*!* If this were to prove correct, it might seem that 
the prima facie likelihood of Basil's being the author of De sp. would 
increase: the De sp. would appear to be his blend of materia! later known 
as the “Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus” with Plotinus. For it is certain 
that the first ascription of the Creed that we know to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus (together with the first publication of its full text) is made 
by Gregory of Nyssa’! after Basil's death. However, if Basil wrote De sp.. 
we have to credit him at some stage of his career. with a degree of respect 
for Plotinus (at least for Ennead 5.1) which we might otherwise never 
have suspected. 

Let us now inspect at least the major points of Abramowski's argument 
that the “Creed” (if that is the proper rendering) of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus is dependent on Basil: 


1. The first extant complete version of the “Creed” that we have is to be 
found in Gregory of Nyssa, who is also the first to mention the 
ascription of this material to Gregory Thaumaturgus. The date of 
Gregory's Life of Gregory in which this appears is uncertain, but it is 
between 381 and 395. 

2. Gregory of Nazianzus appears to quote from the “last section” of the 
“Creed” in 380 or 381.3 but not as the work of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, but of “one of the inspired men™ (feopópwv) of not long ago. 
(Caspari?! implausibly, thought that this ed@opos must be Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, referred to rhetorically.) 

3. Basil himself makes no use of the “Creed,* though he had ample 
opportunity to do so, especially in his dispute with Atarbius of 
Neocaesarea.*!* (In ENeoc. pm. [210] there is mention of Gregory's 
statement of faith [é@eoug miotews], but Basil denies that it contains an 
imprecise reference to the relation of the Father and the Son: the real 
source of this is a dialogue with a pagan named Gelianus, which Basil 
admits often contains expressions [e.g., xtioua, noinua] which give 
comfort to heretics.) 


From point 3, we may assume that no “Creed of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus” known to Basil could have contained much material which he could 


34 L. Abramowski, “Das Bekenntnis des Gregor Thaumaturgus.” ZKG 87 (1976) 145- 
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use in his own controversies. Behind which lies the more basic fact that at 
the time of Gregory Thaumaturgus the question of the nature of the Holy 
Spirit is not prominent. The great emphasis put on it in Gregory of 
Nyssa’s version of the “Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus” is in itself 
suspect; we may detect a late fourth rather than a late third-century hand, 
as the quotation by Gregory of Nazianzus might also naturally lead us to 
suppose. 

According to Dehnhard, Basil used the authentic “Creed of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus” when composing De sp. Yet the evidence for such use is 
thin indeed: it is little more than that the phrases C07) Ccwtwy aitia; nnyù 
yla, aysotns dylacuoŭ yoprnyos and nveðua aysov, èx Geo tiv Unapbw Exov 
xai 6.’ uioù mepnvds from the “Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus” — in the 
version, moreover, of Gregory of Nyssa — resemble certain phrases in De 
sp. But since there is certainly much material in De sp. which derives 
neither from Plotinus nor from Gregory Thaumaturgus, these few phrases 
invite the alternative explanation: namely that they derive not from the 
authentic “Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus,” but from the ideas, not 
necessarily the pen, of Basil himself. What then is the truth about the 
“Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus”? Basically Abramowski is right: there 
was such a “Creed” (2x@eoug), Basil refers to it in ENeoc. pm. [210]. He 
apparently knows its content, though he makes no use of it — presumably 
because it was related to third century problems and thus no help in his 
Trinitarian dealings with Atarbius or anyone else in the fourth century. 
The document which Gregory of Nyssa produced and which Dehnhard 
claims as a source for Basil, is a reworking of the original “Creed” by 
someone close to Basil; and as Abramowski points out, its material on the 
Spirit seems to depend on the work of Basil himself. 

‘Where then does this leave us with De sp.? The work is to be seen as a 
cento composed of Plotinus, Ennead 5.1, and various other texts of largely 
Origenist provenance. It need not even come from a Cappadocian milieu, 
though it probably does; what we know is that it appears at a time and 
from a milieu where Plotinus, Origen and some Origenists were valued, 
and where there was a serious concern with the theology of the Holy 
Spirit, a concern which clothed itself in language later judged appropriate 
to Gregory Thaumaturgus. As to date, it is just possibly used by Basil in 
HFide [15], written after 370; and it is also just possibly a source of parts of 
De Sp. S. 9.22 and 23, which were written no earlier than 375. 

An important question remains: if Basil met De sp. only Hate in his life, 
why should he take much interest in it, especially if many of the purely 
theological ideas to be found there were his own? The time has come to 
evaluate the basic thesis of Dehnhard: that Basil used De sp. in De Sp. S. 9. 
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Our own investigations have shown that any such use that he might have 
made is far less than Dehnhard supposed. Of the uses of De sp. by Basil 
proposed by Dehnhard we are left, as we have seen, with a slight 
possibility in one passage of HFide [15], and with De Sp. S. 9, 22 and 23. 
Before closing this section of the discussion, therefore, we should return 
to the problem of De sp. or Ennead 6.9.9 (and in particular the phrases 
Cutie xoonyov [1.48] and Gedy yevouevov [1.59] as possible sources for these 
chapters of De Sp. S. 9. Gedv yevóuevov, We Were earlier inclined to suggest, 
is perhaps a commonplace, and the use by Basil in De Sp. S. 9.23.25 of 
Gedv yevéobau need not persuade us of direct Plotinian influence. But if it 
were to look probable that Basil's ¢wñs xopnyóv is directly Plotinian (from 
6.9.9.48) we should have to reconsider. 

Dehnhard, of course, invokes De sp. 15: Curvy mapéxet, todos tis 
yopnyias*!? phrases which he thought were dependent on dy:acpoi 
yoonyos, etc., from the “Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus”; and we 
allowed that the appearance of dy:acoyod (present in “Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus” and reflected by tovg dyous dyioug énoince in De sp.) might confirm 
this. But Gregory Thaumaturgus can now be left aside, and our question 
reformulated thus: does the presence of éy:acuod in De Sp. S. 9 make it 
certain that De Sp. S. 9's Gwig yoonysy derives not from the Enneads 
(yopnyés GAnbwvitc Cwiig, 6.9.9.49-50), but from De sp., although De sp. has 
the less close tpóroç tijs xopnyias? It certainly does not; indeed we know 
that in De Sp. S. 9 Basil used Ennead 5.1 directly, and it is possible that he 
used 6.9.9 as well. The possibility is slightly increased by his use in the 
same chapter of the phrase @edv yevéobax, though we have tried to dismiss 
this as commonplace. Furthermore, if De sp. is not a source of De Sp. S. 9, 
evidence for its use by Basil has all but evaporated (only a slight possibility 
remains for HFide [15), and with it Dehnhard’s thesis. 

I conclude that before 375 Basil had come across parts of Enneads 5.1 
and 4.7 in Eusebius, but he took no interest in them; by 375 or later, 
when he wrote De Sp. S. 9, he knew Ennead 5.1 directly, and possibly 
also 6.9. I have already noted that 5.1 is number 10 and 6.9 number 9 in 
Porphyry’s chronological list. 1 do not, of course, conclude that Basil used 
Porphyry’s complete edition of the Enneads. The fascinating problem 
remains, to which I shall return: can we account for Basil’s interest in at 
least a little Plotinus in 375, but not before? To this question may be 
added a second: is Basil’s belated interest in Plotinus in any way related to 
the appearance of De sp.? 


3 Dehnhard, Das Problem, p. 52. 
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H. PORPHYRY AND JAMBLICHUS IN BASH 


In view of the very limited use by Basil of Plotinus, as our earlier 
investigations of the fourth century would have led us to predict, we 
should not expect to find very much influence of Porphyry or Iamblichus 
either. But although Iamblichus’ influence on fourth century Christianity 
is generally recognized as minimal?” the same, unfortunately, cannot be 
said of Porphyry. We have already noted how Theiler,?! revising Henry's 
attempt to find Ennead 2.8 (on how objects seen from a distance appear 
small) in Hex. 6.9, preferred to find a school-tradition mediated through 
Porphyry rather than go back directly to a pre-Plotinian source. Theiler. 
in his discussion, cites Calcidius, chapter 272, as a parallel for Basil, and I 
have already discussed the tendency, now unhappily immortalized by 
Waszink and his pupils, to think that Calcidius must reflect Middle 
Platonic (and other) doctrine through Porphyry rather than by direct use 
of pre-Plotinian sources. But as for Calcidius, so for Basil, the introduction 
of Porphyry is an unnecessary complication: Occam’s razor should be 
applied. 

I have also commented adequately on Theiler’s invocation of Porphyry 
to explain the use of 7jovyéa in Basil; and similarly scant credence can be 
given to what appears to be one more attempt of Theiler’s to find rules for 
derivation of doctrine. The parallel between a phrase of Basil's in EGNaz. 
[2] 2.55 (axoñç tov tóvov tig duyiig èxkuoúong and tig duyiic èxàúet tov tévov 
in Simplicius’ commentary on Epictetus’ Encheiridion reveals Theiler’s 
method. The parallel points “fast automatisch“ to Porphyry, he says, since 
Tamblichus has to be ruled out. Of course, it does no such thing. The 
doctrine is Stoic and found in Simplicius’ commentary on a Stoic text. 
Basil also uses Stoic material, few would deny it. Furthermore in general 
Theiler’s attempts to see Porphyry’s De abstinentia and Sententiae in Basil 
are vague and quite imprecise. The same can be said of Porphyry’s De 
regressu, and here another feature of Theiler’s technique — and not only 
in dealing with Basil — can be identified. If, he wants to say, a doctrine 
looks a little nearer to Porphyry’s De regress (as reconstructed) than to 
Plotinus, it comes from Porphyry. Porphyry or Plotinus? The obsession 
runs on. At most one might deduce that Porphyry’s De regressu 
influenced the intellectual milieu in these regards more than the Enneads, 


20 See H. Dorrie, “Gregors Theologie auf dem Hintergrunde der neuplatonischen 
Metaphysik,” in Gregor von Nyssa und die Philosophie, edd. H. Dorrie et at. (Leiden 1976) 
p. 29. 

31 BZ 4) (1941) 171. 
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and was thus indirectly. more responsible for Basil's (and others’) use of 
Neoplatonic ideas about the return of the soul. But often the ideas are not 
even purely Neoplatonic, but generally of the Platonic tradition, as Justin 
Martyr already knew; and it should be added that because Porphyry 
perhaps over-emphasized the notion of the return of the soul (in De re- 
gressu) in a possibly unplotinian fashion, that fact of that emphasis is in- 
sufficient to establish Porphyry as a source whenever such material is 
found in other writers. 

Basil's second letter is. in my view, an excellent example of how 
“platonically,” even “neoplatonically,” a Christian can talk, without 
giving the scholar any reason to believe that he is necessarily following 
any Neoplatonic source, or possibly any particular source at all. There is 
nothing of the “platonic” or “ascetic” tradition found there which a 
careful reading of Origen could not have provided, particularly to a man 
who presumably read a number of the works of Plato himself when he 
was a student. Certainly there are “platonic” ideas here; certainly there are 
“Stoic” ideas here: that is, ideas with which contemporary Platonists or 
Stoics (if any) might concur. But to invoke Porphyry, or even Plotinus, for 
that matter, is to mistake the spirit of the age. Put Epictetus, Origen and 
Numenius together (exempli gratia) and you have no need here of 
Plotinus or Porphyry. 

It might seem a pointless exercise to go through the unsatisfactory 
attempts of Theiler to read Porphyry into Basil; one wishes that it 
were. But it is necessary because the assumption “if not Plotinus, then 
Porphyry,” can reappear in strange guises. In particular one should 
beware of an attempt to see in Porphyry’s exaggerated version of Plotinus’ 
personal asceticism a mode of neo-Platonism more attractive and 
therefore more influential on Basil. Here, for example, is E. F. Osborn 
discussing a passage of Porphyry” “Plato chose an unhealthy part of 
Athens as the place for his Academy. The philosopher meditating on 
death despises luxury and lives free from want on a slender diet. ‘For he 
who in this way mortifies the body will obtain all possible good through 
self-sufficiency and be made like the divine.’ The worship of the supreme 
God can employ neither material sacrifice nor verbal utterance — only 
silent contemplation is appropriate. This is the kind of Platonism which 
Basil knows and understands. `??? 


32 De abst. 1.36, 1.54. 2.33. 

333 E, F. Osborn, Ethical Patierns in Early Christian Thought (1976) p. 99. Osborn 
seems to be influenced by the dated comments of F. Amand de Mendieta, L ‘ascése 
monastique de S. Basile, Essai historique (Maredsous 1949) pp. 70-74, 344, 351 ff. 
Amand, it should be noticed, does not claim to have shown that Basil did use De 
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Certainly Basil knew and understood it, but he did not need Porphyry 
to tell him about it. Much of it had been in Platonism since the Phaedo, 
and the mixture of Platonic and Pythagorean asceticism (as in Numenius) 
easily pre-dates Plotinus. What seems to have misled Osborn — and he is 
quoted only exempli gratia — is the belief that Porphyry’s version of these 
Platonic themes is not only different from Plotinus’, but that it could not 
predate him. Such a belief largely derives from the overemphasis on the 
titles and context of Porphyry’s De regressu animae and De abstinentia as 
indicating a novel and unplotinian morality. Doubtless Porphyry 
emphasized bodily asceticism more than Plotinus (though he may not 
have practised it more); in this he reverted to earlier strains of Platonism 
and Pythagoreanism: it is thus misleading for Osborn to say that Basil’s 
Platonism is more dependent on Porphyry than on Plotinus. It could in 
these matters be dependent on neither. Perhaps the passage on the 
unhealthy locale of the Academy tipped the scales in Porphyry’s favour. 
Basil quotes it in Ad adolescentes 9.81. But Basil had been to Athens and 
the theme is commonplace; it also occurs in Aelian’s Varia Historia 9.10, 
a source, among others, for Basil's Hexaemeron. 

Such legendary material may be particularly liable to mislead. Also in 
Ad adolescentes is to be found a story about a companion of Pythagoras 
named Cleinias. The story itself is also extant in Iamblichus’ Life of 
Pythagoras.” Hence, says a modern editor,’ it is possible that Basil 
knew Iamblichus’ work. But the name Cleinias is not given by Iam- 
blichus, and a common source for Iamblichus and Basil is the more likely 
explanation, for even if Basil could have read lamblichus, he would have 
had to read the same material elsewhere to find the name. 

We have suggested both in this section and at an earlier stage of our 
discussion that the influence of Porphyry on Basil is likely to have been 


abstinentia, but he believes that to be the case. Amand is also followed by P. Courcelle, 
“Grégoire de Nysse, lecteur de Porphyre,” REG 80 (1967) 406. 

324 On Jamblichus’ sources in general see E. Rohde, “Die Quelien des Iamblichus in 
seiner Biographie des Pythagoras,” RAM 27 (1872) 23-61; also A. J. Festugiére, “Sur une 
nouvelle édition de ‘De Vita Pythagorica’ de Jamblique,’ REG 50 (1937) 470-494. 
Festugiére observes (p. 471) that the direct sources of Jamblichus are the Neopythagoreans 
Apollonius, Nicomachus, Moderatus. 

35 N, G. Wilson, St. Basil on the Value of Greek Literature (London 1975) p. 59 on 
7.47-53. Wilson seems to follow R. Reitzenstein (Der Athanasius Werk tiber das Leben 
des Antonius [Heidelberg 1914]) in thinking that Athanasius too knew the Life of 
Pythagoras when he wrote the life of St. Antony. One must admit that this is possible, but 
lamblichus’ sources might seem more plausible than Iamblichus himself. 
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minimal; for a variety of reasons that of Iamblichus is almost certain to 
have been non-existent. Let us finally return to more basic issues. 


I. PLOTINUS THE PHILOSOPHER AND BASIL THE BISHOP 


In 375, as we have seen, Basil knows Ennead 5.1 and possibly 6.9. In 
addition, we assume that he knew some of 5.1 long before 375 — though 
he did not use it — by reason of his acquaintance with Eusebius’ Prae- 
paratio evangelica, which quotes 5.1 and 4.7 extensively. 4.7 is also an 
early work of Plotinus (number 2), so it adds nothing surprising to our 
view of the circulation of Plotinian treatises separately. We notice that it is 
the early treatises of Plotinus which first appear in the Christian Fathers. 
We have already observed Cyril of Alexandria's use of 5.1 and of 5.1 
alone. Have we any external evidence as to why Basil might have become 
interested in Neoplatonic material not in his student days, but towards the 
end of his life? To this, two further witnesses might be called: Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, and although this is not the place to 
touch extensively on the influence of Neoplatonism in these authors, a 
few observations may further our immediate aim to understand the 
development of Basil. 

In fact we do not need to say much of Gregory of Nazianzus. Although 
he has a certain knowledge of Greek philosophy, especially of Plato, his 
general attitude is often critical or hostile. And his knowledge is largely 
limited to the earlier teachers, Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle (an artificial 
thinker with poor notions about Providence), the Stoics and Cynics, and 
the Epicureans; all of these he suggesis are worthy of attack and 
refutation.**° But he offers no similar comment on contemporary or more 
nearly contemporary teachers. His knowledge of Plotinus appears to be 
slight, and of no real help to us at present. Henry and Schwyzer claim that 
in one of his poems he echoes Ennead 5.2.1” a claim which I am 
inclined to deny or at least think doubtful. More plausible, however, is 
their suggestion that in his Third Theological Oration he refers to lines 8 
and 9 of the same chapter.?** Here Gregory actually says that he is citing 
one of the Greek philosophers who spoke of an Unépyvow of goodness and 
of goodness overflowing like a mixing bowl. And Plotinus does write of 
the One, olov Uneppin xai tò UmepnAtjpes aùtoŬ nenoinxev GAAo. Not too close, 
one might suppose; but Gregory says that this occurs in a writing “On the 


38 Or. 27.9 (Theol. 1). pG 36: 19c. 
327 See their editio maior, ad loc.; Gregory of Nazianzus. Poem. dog. 29.12, pa 37: 508. 
38 Or. 29.2, eG 36: 76c. 
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First Cause and the Second.” This is not Porphyry`s name of the treatise 
5.2, but we note that Gregory's title is rather nearer the version found in 
he Arabic,’ where the essay is called “The First Cause and the Things 
that originate from it.™™ So it may be argued that Gregory does quote 
Ennead 5.2 here, but not in Porphyry’s edition. And that makes his use of 
Plotinus in the Poem slightly more likely. But in the end all this helps us 
but little with Basil. The third Theological Oration was delivered after 
Basil's death while Gregory was at Constantinople, at the Church of the 
Anastasis; and the poem was almost certainly composed after he had 
retired from the Capital in 381. Neither composition tells us anything 
which might clarify Basil's position in 375. The most natural inter- 
pretation of Gregory of Nazianzus’ use of Ennead 5.2, not in Porphyry’s 
edition, is that he came across it. probably alone or with only a few other 
Plotinian essays, when he was in Constantinople. We note that 5.2 is 
number 11 in Porphyry’s chronological list. Basil, as we have seen, knows 
5.1 (number 10) and perhaps 6.9 (number 9). 

Let us turn to our second witness, Gregory of Nyssa. In fact we have to 
treat of only one text, since the De virginitate is probably the only major 
work of Gregory's to have been composed before Basil's death in 379. 
Dehnhard suggested that Basil was directly influenced by his younger 
brother.! an idea which has not been welcomed.” since it is generally 
held — perhaps unjustly — that Basil failed to recognize young Gregory's 
alents. In favour of Dehnhard’s proposal it might be argued that Basil's 
view of Gregory was at least sufficiently high to secure his promotion to 
he dignity of bishop. Basil had hopes — in which he was disappointed — 
hat Gregory would be an effective ally in the ecclesiastical struggles in 
which he, Basil, was engaged. It was also, apparently, at Basil's suggestion 
that Gregory set about writing the De virginitate — which implies that 
Basil's opinion of his theological qualities was considerable. 
Nonetheless, I have no wish to endorse Dehnhard’s thesis, that the De 
virginitate is a source for Basil's De Spiritu Sancto. We are more aware 
han was Dehnhard of the chronological problems surrounding the date 
of the De virginitate itself. As Gribomont has observed, the 


3 Theol. Arist. 10.10. 

+9 | quote from the translation of G. Lewis in Henry-Schwyzer's editio maior. I should 
like to thank Professor Michael E. Marmura for checking the Arabic. 

331 Dehnhard, Das Problem, pp. 77-84. 

332 See Gribomont. review of Dehnhard, p. 490: and Daniélou, review of Dehnhard, 
pp. 158-160. 

33 J. Gribomont, “Le panégyrique de la virginité, ceuvre de jeunesse de Grégoire de 
Nysse,” RAM 43 (1967) 250. 
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conventional view that dates De virginitate to about 371 depends 
exclusively on Gregory's reference to Basil as bishop.?** entailing — as is 
asserted — that he himself did not yet possess a see. But the inference 
lacks substance: if Gribomont's translation is correct, as I believe it to be, 
Basil, when himself a bishop, refers to his uncle as “our most venerable 
uncle and bishop.™™’ The De virginitate could have been written at any 
time between 371 and 378; and it could indeed — pace Dehnhard — be a 
beneficiary rather than a source of the De Spiritu Sancto. 

But even though I do not wish to argue that the De virginitate is a 
source of De Sp. S.. some consideration of the Plotinian influence in the 
De virginitate may still be informative. It could be the case, either that it 
was Gregory who interested Basil in Neoplatonic material or, more 
cautiously, that the composition of the De virginitate is evidence for a 
renewed interest in Plotinus during the 370s. To put ourselves in a 
position to explore these avenues, let us briefly review the state of 
scholarship on the Plotinian content in the De virginitate. In this matter, as 
in so many others in the course of our present enquiry, it is necessary to 
be specific. Vague parallels in the moral-ascetical area are hardly 
adequate: they may merely point to the spirit of the age. More helpful are 
fairly precise and repeated verbal echoes, especially if they fall in groups; 
and for our purposes the Index prepared by Aubineau for his splendid 
edition provides an adequate guide. At first sight Aubineau's list of 
references to Plotinus looks impressive; yet in most of them, apart from 
those to Enneads 1.6 and 6.9, Plotinus is listed among others as offering 
similar ideas: in other words, in these passages we are not dealing with 
specifically Plotinian or even Neoplatonic material. Apart from references 
of this type. Aubineau only provides Enneads 1.2.3.12 and 6.3.4.3 as 
possibly direct sources for specifically Plotinian material. The first of these 
is most unlikely, the second more plausible, but not necessary. So with the 
dubious exception of 6.3 (a late treatise of Plotinus) we are left with 
Gregory's use, to which Daniélou,}** as well as Aubineau, has pointed, of 
Enneads 1.6 and 6.9, numbers 1 and 9 on Porphyry’s chronological list. 
We noted that Basil may have used 6.9 in De Sp. S.; some, as also noted, 
have detected the influence of 1.6 in the Hexaemeron, though I have 


34 De virg., ed. Aubineau, p. 250. 

35 So Gribomont, “Le panégyrique,” p. 250; Basil, EGNys. [58], PG 32: 4088; Cour- 
tonne, 1: 145.6-7. 

3% For J. Daniélou, see his communication, “Grégoire de Nysse et Plotin” (résumé), in 
Actes du V© congr. de l'Ass. Budé (Paris 1954) pp. 259-262, and his review of Dehnhard, 
pp. 158-160. See also D. Balas, Metousia Theou (Rome 1966) p. 63. 
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argued that this is implausible, thus proving a devil's advocate against my 
own present proposal. Nevertheless, if Basil used 5.1 and 6.9 in De Sp. S. 
9, and Gregory of Nyssa used 6.9 and 1.6 in chapters 10 to 12 of the De 
virginitate, a work composed at roughly the same time, it would not be 
reckless to suggest that the common use of these early treatises of Plotinus 
by Basil and Gregory is hardly coincidental. The likelihood that Basil 
introduced Gregory to Plotinus seems less in view of the reported 
character, activities and interests of the two brothers. Is it too much to 
suppose that it is because of Gregory’s interest in Plotinus that Basil too 
grew interested in him at this period?’ If that is admitted to be at the 
least plausible, does it offer any help towards identifying the author of the 
ultra-plotinian text De sp.? De sp., as we have noted, is often supposed to 
be an early work of Basil’s. I have denied its Basilian authorship. That 
Basil penned a work of this kind during his episcopate is peculiarly 
unlikely; still that is no reason why the work could not have been 
composed in the 370s. The final step confronts us of crediting Gregory of 
Nyssa with the authorship of De sp. — and why should we balk at it? 
Gregory at this time was interested in Plotinus and shows it in De bir- 
ginitate. Furthermore De sp. uses material on the Holy Spirit probably 
dependent on Basil and later drawn up by Gregory as the “Creed of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus”; the coincidence has weight. For the date of 
composition, any time after 370 but before 375 will do, for if Gregory 
wrote De sp. it probably precedes De virginitate. And if Gregory's De sp. 
came to the attention of Basil, it could be that Basil's satisfaction both 
impelled him to urge Gregory to write De virginitate and encouraged him 
to make limited use of Plotinus in chapter 9 of his own De Sp. S. Let me 
add in conclusion that even if Gregory's authorship of De sp. be rejected, 
the likelihood of his having interested Basil in Plotinus remains. 


37 The question arises whether Gregory used Porphyry’s edition. In view of his 
limited knowledge of Plotinus in De virginitate, 1 should incline to deny it. Possible 
evidence for his use of it is offered by Courcelle, who argues, in “Grégoire de Nysse, 
lecteur de Porphyre,” pp. 404-405, that in chapter 23 of De virginitate, Gregory uses the 
response of Apollo to the question of Amelius about Plotinus quoted by Porphyry in the 
Vita Plotini (ch. 22). The argument is less than compelling: Courcelle’s “parallels” are al} of 
commonplace material in such contexts; and in any case the reply of Apollo was 
presumably known to others besides Porphyry. 

38 Henry (Etats, p. 168) thought that the phrase yentevousdw yuvaixew in De sp. (ed. 
Dehnhard, p. 8, 1.23) for Plotinus’ t&v yeyontevxétay (Enn. 5.1.2.13) indicates the 
monastic preoccupations of the young Basil (ca. 360). It might equally well indicate the 
comparatively youthful fervour of the anti-matrimonial Gregory of the De virginitate. 
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J. EPILOGUE 


In discussing Basil of Caesarea I have looked for precise parallels with 
Neoplatonic texts. My enquiry indicates that for most of his life Basil was 
uninfluenced by Neoplatonic material; and this is the conclusion predicted 
by my earlier survey of the fourth century. I would not wish to muddy 
the waters again by devoting time to the vaguely Platonic commonplaces 
which Basil (or Athanasius, or Gregory of Nazianzus) shares with 
Plotinus (or Plutarch or, for the ingenious, Posidonius). Nor do I wish to 
propose general parallels for Basil in the manner espoused by the 
Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Mediaeval Philosophy, where 
we read of Gregory of Nazianzus that he “adumbrates the synthesis of the 
Christian revelation with the triadic structure of the Neoplatonic universe 
which the ps.-Dionysius was later to expound: the triple rhythm of mone, 
proodos, epistrophé.”**” As a result of such a summary -~ in no way borne 
out by the text of Gregory of Nazianzus himself —- Sheldon-Williams 
thought himself justified in coming to a conclusion which implicates Basil 
as well as Gregory, that “Gregory's assimilation of Christianity to 
Platonism is thus much more profound and has wider implications than 
Basil's." I hope at least to have indicated that an analysis of Basil's relation 
to Plato and Platonism needs to proceed along quite other lines. 

In his homily to the young on the merits (and limitations) of Greek 
literature, written, it is often and probably wrongly assumed, during his 
tenure as bishop of Caesarea, Basil offers what is essentially a rhetorician's 
or literateur’s view of the Hellenic past, a view which reflects much of the 
experiences of his own student years and of his abortive career as a 
professor of rhetoric. It is important to recall yet again that although Basil 
alludes to the lives and ideas of philosophers, they are philosophers safely 
distant from his own age and usually, I submit, to be valued as stylists, or 
at most moralists, rather than as thinkers. Neither Middle Platonic nor 
Neoplatonic philosophers are offered as models, or used philosophically, 
though Plutarch in particular is used extensively as a source. It is hard 
when reading the address to avoid the impression that a literary education 
is emphasized rather as the background or decoration of a cultured man 
than as a basis for a Christian understanding. Later on, in EEust. [223], 


339 I, P, Sheldon- Williams, in The Cambridge History, ed. A. H. Armstrong, p. 446, 
compare also p. 442. 

340 £Eust. [223] 2, pc 32: 824a; cf. Spidlik, Sophiologie, p. 146. I am, in fact, inclined to 
date the Ad adolescentes to the period of Basil's teaching in Caesarea, after his return from 
Athens. 
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Basil himself laments the time he wasted on profane studies, and if we 
view these studies in the light of the treatise, such a stance is very 
intelligible. They are devoid of contemporary or nearly contemporary 
issues, even to a remarkable extent in ethics, let alone in metaphysics. 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa too, as we have observed, 
are ambivalent about pagan “culture,™™*! and they both share Basil's 
disinclination to allude directly to current purely philosophical debate. In 
view of this it is perhaps the more surprising to find Basil stirred in the last 
years of his life by readings in Plotinus. However, surprise should not lead 
us to underestimate the evidence of the text of De Sp. S. 9. Despite his 
neglect of Plotinus in his youth, despite his love of the monastic way with 
its strongly anti-intellectualist emphases, despite his years as a bishop, 
wielding authority rather than reading books — almost, we might say, 
despite himself -~ Basil was still able — I have suggested under the 
influence of a younger brother of very different temperament — to profit 
from one or two of the writings of the greatest of the latter-day Platonists 
and to put them to the service of the new policy. If the address to the 
young is datable to Basil's immediately post-student days, we must 
conclude that shortly afterwards Basil gave up the practice of rhetoric, but 
later, was “converted” — to however limited a degree — to some more 
contemporary philosophy, But we should end with a caveat: Basil is a true 
supporter of the Council of Nicaea and all that that implies. There is not a 
trace of the influence of Neoplatonic speculation in that area of Trinitarian 
theology from which the Council had excluded Platonism forever. And it 
must be admitted that though, in the area of moral/ascetical thought 
where Platonism was still allowed to flourish, Basil may have become 
interested, however mildly, in Plotinus towards the end of his life, his 
utterances might have been very similar in content whether or not he ever 
read any “original” Plotinus at all. They need not entail more than a 
synthesizing of earlier versions of Platonism and Stoicism. 


341 For Gregory of Nazianzus’ traditional-sounding praise of Platonism see especially 
Or. 31.5; but this must be juxtaposed with texts which emphasize faith (Or. 28.28, etc.). 
See recently Ruether, Gregory of Nazianzus, pp. 167-174. 
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AUGUSTINE ON FREE WILL AND 
PREDESTINATION 


HERE is still no consensus of opinion on Augustine’s view of 

each man’s responsibility for his moral behaviour. No one 

questions that Augustine held that every man is responsible, 
but judgements diverge radically on the implications to be drawn from 
this responsibility. There are those who attribute to Augustine the full- 
blown Calvinist position that each man has no say in his ultimate 
destiny, since that destiny is predetermined before the creation of the 
world: some are predestined to salvation, others to damnation. Other 
interpreters reject this view in varying degrees. They will not hold that 
for Augustine man’s will is enslaved, or they would dispute about the 
sense in which it is enslaved and the sense in which it is free. Among the 
educated public, rather than among professional philosophers or psycho- 
logists, the very word ‘freedom’, or the phrase ‘freedom of the will’, is 
held to denote something desirable; hence if Augustine can be shown to 
hold that the will is free, he can be hailed as a philosopher of freedom. 

It is not in the least surprising that an examination of Augustine’s 
theories of the will, freedom, and grace is still of great contemporary 
interest. Most of Augustine’s philosophical theories of man depend on 
his psychological insights, in particular into his own behaviour, and 
the accuracy and therefore the wide applicability of these insights and 
observations have made his Confessions in particular a work. of universal 
interest. Interpretation of Augustine is not therefore merely the con- 
cern of the professional theologian, nor, as far as we can tell, would 
Augustine have intended it to be, for some of his greatest writings are 
dedicated to pagans as well as to Christians. Furthermore it must still 
be emphasized that for Augustine it is impossible to demarcate the 
boundary between philosophy and theology. Hence it becomes impos- 
sible to discuss ‘philosophical’ questions, like that of the freedom of 
the will, without recourse to theological problems like the operations 
of grace. It is unfortunate that many interpreters have implicitly or 
explicitly tried to make such distinctions and to impose them on 
Augustine’s recalcitrant writings. Hence recently R. A. Markus, writing 
on ‘Human Action: Will and Virtue’, has tried to determine Augustine’s 
view of freedom while ruling out discussion of predestination, grace, 
and justification.! Even Gilson finds himself obliged to plead lack of 
1 R. A. Markus in The Cambridge History of Later Greek Philosophy (Cam- 

bridge, 1967), p. 384. 
[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XX, Pt. 2, October 1969] 
Reproduced by permission of Oxford University Press 
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theological competence as a way out of more detailed examination of the 
relationship of grace and free choice,’ and that in spite of the fact that 
he has given us a fruitful primary examination of these views himself. 

Those who plead theological incompetence or attempt to separate 
theological issues from issues of philosophy are letting the matter go 
by default. Theologians have never been hesitant about operating out- 
side the bounds of Augustinian ‘theology’ and discussing problems of 
his ‘philosophy’ and psychology, and there is no reason why they should. 
In fact from his own age, from the Defence of St. Augustine of Prosper 
of Aquitaine through the writings of Calvin to Jansen’s Augustinus and 
the orthodox replies, right down to recent successive numbers of the 
Revue des études augustiniennes and other modern journals, the struggle 
to determine Augustine’s view of free will and grace has continued with 
unabated vigour and often unabated ferocity. Yet despite all that has 
been said, it may still be claimed that many expositions are as biased 
as ever and that the texts are not presented without much ‘bad faith’. 
The body of Augustine’s writings is very large, and it is easy to pull 
contrary opinions out of them. Yet at this stage of scholarly exegesis 
the mere presentation of a thesis which could be correct but which does 
not rule out the possibility of contrary theses is inadequate. Although 
in the study that is to follow I have not listed every available text on 
every matter of controversy under discussion, although I have not 
listed every interpreter by name nor examined every thesis in detail, 
it is my contention that the synthesis I shall attempt to present, 
if correct, negates other syntheses, and that all Augustinian texts 
which are relevant to the subject-matter are in harmony with it. I have 
attempted to indicate the areas where evidence is weak in order not 
to conceal the fact that Augustine had not necessarily asked all the 
questions about his synthesis which we in later years have been able 
to ask. Finally, I have tried to avoid giving a misleading impression 
of Augustine’s thought such as can be produced by those who are 


willing to hide behind the ambiguities of words like ‘freedom’ and- 


‘grace’. ‘Freedom’ in particular is now almost a meaningless term. It 
was not meaningless for Augustine, though it did not carry the same 
emotional overtones as those with which we are familiar. 

Let us begin with the fact that the word voluntas, which we are in the 
habit of translating as will, does not denote for Augustine a part of the 
human psyche; rather it is the human psyche in its role as a moral agent. 
As in Seneca, the word voluntas is in Augustine almost to be translated 
as ‘moral self’ or ‘moral personality’. Quoting Luke 2: 14 Augustine 


1 E. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of Saint Augustine (paperback, N.Y., 
1967), p- 320, n. 66. 
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will describe the good as men ‘of good will’ (bonae voluntatis),! where it 
is clear that the goodness of the ‘will’ is the indication of the goodness 
of the man. Thus voluntas is not a decision-making faculty of the indi- 
vidual, as subsequent philosophy might lead us to suppose, but the 
individual himself. Hence it can be good or bad. Furthermore it is the 
basic core of the human person. It makes no sense, Augustine argues 
against Evodius in the De Libero Arbitrio,? to ask what is the cause of 
the will. Man is born with a voluntas but since he is himself voluntas he 
cannot disclaim responsibility for his actions on the ground that he did 
not ‘will’ them. For Augustine, if a man does something, he ‘wills’ it. 
To ask of a man, ‘Why does he will this?” cannot be to suggest that he 
is not responsible for his acts. A man wills what is good, says Augustine, 
because he is good; he wills what is bad because he is bad. Good 
deserves praise, bad deserves blame. It makes no sense, Augustine will 
argue, to say that a man is ‘compelled to will’ (cogi velle).3 If a man is 
compelled, he claims, he does not will, though he may later come to 
will what he is now compelled to do. Evidently this analysis only 
recognizes external compulsion as compulsion, What we should call 
psychological compulsions are not compulsions for Augustine. They 
are simply the individual working out his own nature. Thus in Augus- 
tine’s view all action is done willingly or unwillingly, and all unwilling 
action is done after a conscious struggle in which the individual is 
overborne by external pressure. Thus in the moral area sins committed 
through an unthinking acceptance of the norms of one’s upbringing 
or environment are always deserving of punishment. If we sin ‘auto- 
matically’, we sin willingly. 

From this doctrine of the nature of the human ‘will’ it is easy to move 
towards Augustine’s theory of free choice. Each human being can make 
decisions by virtue of what Augustine calls his free choice (liberum 
arbitrium). Consistently through the whole range of his writings 
Augustine is insistent that everyone has this power of free choice, but 
in view of our understanding of his concept of the will (voluntas), which 
he also holds to be free,+ we should be careful in our interpretation of 
‘free choice’. We make choices, clearly enough, under the sway of 
certain kinds of motivation. If we have formed good habits and delight 
in the good in a certain area of human activity, then we shall make good 
choices ‘freely’ in that area; if, however, our habits are bad, then our 
choices in that area are bad. Yet although they are bad, they are still 
for Augustine free choices for which we are individually responsible. 

1 De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio 2. 4. 


3 Contra Jul. Op. Imp. 1. 101. 
+ De Grat. et Lib. Arb. 15.31; Op. Imp. 1. 82. 


2 De Libero Arbitrio 3. 50. 
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Our habits are like a weight around our necks, and they reflect, or rather 
they are identical with, our likes and dislikes. Hence Augustine will 
equate a man’s delight (delectatio) with his love: non enim amatur, nisi 
quod delectat.! And his love is a weight (pondus) which drives him to 
good and evil, or rather is his good and evil will.? By love I am carried 
wherever I am carried, says Augustine in the Confessions. It is clear 
that this ‘weight’ which Augustine envisages, this ‘delight’ which marks 
his will and impels him to act will be operative upon his choices. But 
still Augustine will say that his choices are free. In the Confessions 
Augustine points out continually that he was plagued by lust. Like 
St. Paul he recognizes a conflict between his will and his ‘members’. 
Elsewhere he observes that swearing, once become habitual, is beyond 
our control to restraint These deeply ingrown habits represent a living 
death for the individual. The soul is like Lazarus in the tomb,’ bound by 
its evil habits, And yet through all these and many similar passages 
there is no suggestion that man is not able to exercise ‘free’ choice, no 
suggestion that he is not responsible for what he does. The power and 
incisiveness of Augustine’s psychological insights serve to highlight the 
insistence that man’s choices are still free, that our will is free and that 
our moral helplessness is still our moral guilt. Trahat sua quemque 
voluptas; Augustine quotes this Virgilian phrase with approval. We 
recall the equally notorious Stoic tag, Fata volentem ducunt sed nolentem 
trahunt. It is not surprising that if the voluptas is provided by divine 
grace, people have been tempted to say that for Augustine this grace 
is irresistible. Leaving Jansen for a modern scholar, we may observe 
that Peter Brown has recently committed himself to saying that accord- 
ing to Augustine ‘a man is capable of allowing himself to be “drawn” to 
act by the sheer irresistible pleasure of the object of his love’.?7 But 
Augustine never uses the word ‘irresistible’ in this sort of context, and 
we must remember that ‘to be compelled to will’ in his view makes no 
sense. In other words for all that Augustine says about habit, man’s 
choices are still ‘free’. 

At this point we should recall that we are discussing Augustine’s view 
of humanity after the Fall. It is true that he would say that Adam was 
free and that we ourselves are free, but there is no reason to assume that 
we are free in the same sense as Adam before the Fall. Indeed we are 
free in a quite different sense. But for the time being we must leave 

I Serm. 159. 3. 3. 

2 De Trin. 14. 6; De Grat. et Lib. Arb. 17. 33. For consuetudo, Conf. 8. 9. 21, 
etc. 3 Conf. 13. 9. 10. Cf. Gilson, op. cit., p. 310, n. 29. 

4 Contra Fort. 22. 5 De Serm. Dom. in monte 1. 12, 35. 


é Tract. in Joh. 26. 4. 
7 P. R. L. Brown, Augustine of Hippo (London, 1967), p. 374. 
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Adam aside and concentrate on Augustine’s theory of the freedom of 
our choices in our ‘fallen’ state. In brief, when Augustine says that our 
choices are free, he does not mean that we are autonomous beings, 
able to weigh up good and evil courses of action and decide upon the 
one or the other. Unless he is helped by God’s grace, fallen man’s 
freedom of choice is only the freedom to sin. We are free and able to do 
evil of our own accord, but we are unable to choose the good freely. 
Of ourselves we are free from virtues,’ and free to do evil.? Our free 
choice is sufficient for evil (berum arbitrium ad malum sufficit)? In 
short when Augustine says that fallen man is free and has free choices, 
he means that he is free from virtue and the slave of vice, free from one 
kind of love, that is, devoid of caritas, but the servant of its opposite, 
namely cupiditas. Man belongs to one of two camps and obeys one 
of two rulers. Regnat carnalis cupiditas ubi non est Dei caritas.* Since 
caritas, which brings the soul joy and love for the right, is the gift of 
God, the fallen soul, unless helped out of its miseries, is a slave and 
captive to evil.’ Hence we come to the familiar Augustinian paradox: 
fallen man has free choices, always of evil, but does not enjoy freedom 
(libertas). Freedom is obedience to God, the choice and performance 
of good works under the guidance of God’s grace. It is freedom from 
the necessity of sin. Thus we are brought to the view that, although 
our ‘wills’ and our ‘choices’ are free, in the sense that we alone are 
responsible for them, yet without the intervention of God we are bound 
to an evil which we cannot escape.” As Augustine is fond of repeating 
to the Pelagians, the free will we dispose of is nothing to boast about.® 
If, therefore, we wish to inquire whether we have any freedom whatso- 
ever, in the sense of any ability to break out of the web of evil-doing in 
which we are enmeshed by the Fall, we shall have to consider whether 
we have any autonomy whatsoever in our relations with God. The fear 
would seem to be that once caught up in sin, as all of us are, we can 
only escape by being completely impassive and by being moulded 
willy-nilly in accordance with God’s purposes. This would make us 


1 Cf. Op. Imp. 1. 109. It is misleading to speak without qualification of fallen 
man being capable of some good {as is done by J. Chéné, La Théologie de Saint 
Augustin: Grâce et Prédestination (Le Puy, Lyons, 1961), p. 41 and C. Boyer, 
‘L’adiutorium sine quo non’, Doctor Communis, xiii (1960), p. 8). All good done 
by fallen man is with God’s help, though this help is not necessarily sufficient 
to salvation. 

2 Op. Imp. 1.94; De Nupt. 1. 30-1; De Corr. et Grat. 1.2; 2.35; 13. 423 
Contra TI Litt. 1, 2. 5. 3 De Corr. et Grat. 11. 31. 4 Ench. 31. 117. 

5 Ep. 217. 3; Contra Jul. 2. 8. 23. é De Nat. et Grat. 66.79. 

7 For further discussion of ‘freedom’ (libertas), sometimes called true or real 
(vera) freedom, see Gilson, op. cit., pp. 323-4. 

8 Contra IT Litt. 2. 19. 
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little more than living puppets. But before we inquire further into 
Augustine’s thought in this area, we shall have to consider his theory 
of the divine will and of the sin of Adam and of the fallen angels. For 
an understanding of man’s uncorrupted nature and the uncorrupted 
natures of the angels before they fell may help us to grasp Augustine’s 
psychological and theological analyses of our present conditions. 

We have seen that, although our wills and choices are free, we still 
need freeing from sin. Although we are liberi, we are not liberati. And 
if we are Liberati, that is, if we enjoy freedom, we are servi Dei, But just 
as ‘free’ must be understood as ‘free from’, as in ‘free from. sin’, ‘free 
from virtue’, so ‘freed’ must be understood as ‘freed by God’. Although, 
therefore, we are ‘free’ agents in the sense that we are responsible for 
our acts, we are unfree, until God intervenes, in that we are in bondage 
to sin. Hence it is more accurate to say that liber in the phrases bera 
voluntas, liberum arbitrium means ‘responsible’, and it will often be 
translated that way in the remainder of this discussion. But if we are 
responsible beings, in the sense of beings held responsible for our acts 
by God, the problem of God's justice arises. How can we be held 
responsible for our sins if we are slaves of sin and have no freedom 


whatsoever in the sense of autonomy, no ability to act of our own. 


accord in the direction of escaping from the necessity of being evil? 
These questions must be considered; they will involve a discussion of 
Augustine’s theory of the solidarity of the human race in Adam as well 
as an examination of whether salvation and damnation, moral life or 
sin, is as arbitrary a matter of God’s fiat as Calvin found Augustine to 
have proposed. We shall have to ask ourselves whether Augustine held 
that the responsibility of the individual has no necessary connection 
with that individual’s personal behaviour; for that would be the case 
if our ‘responsible choice’ is an act whose moral flavour is irrevocably 
fixed by our mere membership in the human race. 

Even if Augustine was not clear on the matter when he wrote De 
Libero Arbitrio—and he denies this in the Retractations—he is certainly 
consistent in his later works in holding that all good acts which we 
perform, all acts, that is, which spring from a will which has been freed 
from sin, require the ‘assistance’ (adiutorium) of God. And this 
assistance is not merely the co-operation of God with a weak desire of 
the will for moral behaviour and salvation. God’s assistance is required. 
if fallen man is ever even to want to reform his life. Hence again and 
again Augustine will quote the text of Proverbs 8: 35: voluntas prae- 
paratur a Deo.’ What Augustine wishes to make plain beyond any 


* For about fifty references to this text see A. Sage, ‘Praeparatur voluntas a 
Deo’, Revue des études augustiniennes, x (1964), pp. 19-20. 
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possibility of doubt is that, unless our ‘will’ is so prepared, we shall 
always be slaves to evil. At the time of preparation we have done nothing 
which we could claim God is rewarding. God’s action pre-dates our 
‘merits’; it occurs sine ullis praecedentibus meritis! But when Augustine 
asserts repeatedly that God’s grace is no kind of reward for merits, he 
understands by ‘merits’ good deeds done or foreseen. God does not 
prepare a man’s will because he sees he will achieve a degree of good- 
ness, but in order that he may achieve a degree of goodness. And 
because a man is able to perform some acts well—because his will has 
been prepared—it does not follow that he will continue to act well; 
he may have received grace, but not the grace of perseverance. Indeed 
we must notice a very important feature of Augustine’s doctrine of the 
freeing of the will by God. Unless the infusion of grace is continued, the 
will will revert to type, that is, it will be only adequate for evil. Augustine 
holds very firmly that it is impossible to attain perfection, that is, 
a state in which relapse into sin is impossible, during this life. He 
imagines the relationship between grace and the soul in the same way 
as that in which Aristotle imagined the relationship between force and 
a moving object. Unless the object is kept in motion by the continued 
pressure of the mover, it will come to a halt. Similarly unless the sinner 
is kept on the straight and narrow path by the continual pressure of 
grace, he will fall back into his evil habits. Augustine pointed out to 
Julian of Eclanum that it had come to his notice that an eighty-four 
year old man, who had lived in continence for twenty-five years, had 
just taken a concubine.? For some reason persevering grace had not 
been given him, or at least not received. 

Thus for Augustine no one can know that he is saved and even those 
who are saved do not lead perfect lives. Not only do they need continual 
help, for without this help they would be utterly unable to act for good, 
but even when in receipt of help their evil and corrupted natures are 
continually struggling to reassert themselves. Augustine seems to have 
been worried that if he allowed anyone, even with God’s help, to 
reach a state of achieved perfection in this life, the help would become 
unnecessary. And he is convinced by the Bible that its consistent 
message is that God’s help is always necessary. So insistent is Augustine 
on this point that even in the case of Mary he is very careful in his 
remarks about her being without sin. The Pelagians had claimed that 
various Old Testament worthies had lived sinless lives. Augustine 
ridicules the idea. What do you suppose these men would say if we 

1 As Sage points out (‘Faut-il anathématiser la doctrine augustinienne de la 


prédestination?’, R.E.A. viii (1962), p. 240), Augustine does not say ante praevisa 
merita. 2 Contra Jul. 3. 10, 22. 
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asked them whether they lived without sin?, he asks Pelagius. As for 
Mary, says Augustine, I do not wish to query Pelagius’ claim that she 
was sinless ‘out of honour to the Lord’. When discussing her further 
he is careful to point out that for this sinlessness to be attained, grace 
for overcoming sin had to be given ‘in every particular’ (omni ex parte). 
It is important to observe that what Augustine says is not that she could 
not sin, but that grace was given to her in every particular of life so 
that the ever-present possibility of sin was overcome. It appears that 
Augustine’s view of the grace accorded to her should be compared 
with his view of the situation of Adam, which we shall consider at 
a later stage. For the present it is sufficient to observe that both Adam 
and Mary seem, for Augustine, to have had the possibility of sinning 
(posse peccare) but that Mary was given the grace which prevented that 
possibility from becoming actualized. 

Mary, in Augustine’s view, is a special case. In general he seems to 
have held that good men, even those who enjoy the grace of perse- 
verance to the end, are liable to failure in particular actions, As a result 
of the permanent weakness of fallen man, a weakness which is not 
removed by baptism, the life even of the saint is a series of failures and 
successes.? Not only is the saint able to sin, but he actually sins. Only 
after death is the stage reached in which sin is impossible (non posse 
peccare) and freedom (libertas) is attained. 

We have now reached the point at which it becomes imperative to 
consider whether in Augustine’s view predestination is two-fold: some 
are predestined to salvation, others to damnation: In the De Dono 
Perseverantiae predestination is defined as a foreknowledge and ‘pre- 
paration’ by God of those acts of kindness (beneficia) by which those 
who are saved are saved. What this seems to mean is that all those who 
are saved are saved by God’s acts of kindness. It does not follow from 
Augustine’s definition of predestination that all those who are offered 
such acts of kindness are in fact saved. And for the moment we may 
leave aside the problem of how many God wishes to save. In the De 
Dono Perseverantiae Augustine argues that those who are not saved are 
left in the massa damnata;} that is, in the case of those who are not 
saved there is no positive impulsion to damnation originating from God. 
Since damnation is the reward of sin, it therefore follows that Bavaud 
is right in remarking that ‘saint Augustin refuse toujours de dire que 
Dieu meut positivement sa créature au péché’.4 As Augustine himself 

1 De Nat. et Grat. 36. 42. For the universality of sin see De Pecc. Mer. 2. 7. 8. 

2 Contra II Litt. 3. 5; cf. De Pecc. Mer. 2. 17-18. 

3 De Dono Pers. 35. 

4 G. Bavaud, ‘La doctrine de la prédestination et de Ja réprobation d’après 
S. Augustin et Calvin’, R.E.A. v (1959), P- 433- 
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would put it, God does not wish (= cause) the damnation of any man, 
but in another sense he wishes it, that is, he is willing to let it happen 
in certain circumstances. What these circumstances are can be examined 
later. For the present we can affirm that Augustine was conscious of the 
distinction between positively willing something and being willing to let 
something happen. Non ergo fieri aliquid nisi omnipotens fieri velit, vel 
sinendo ut fiat, vel ipse faciendo. 

There are a number of passages in Augustine’s writings in which the 
formal definition of predestination given in De Dono Perseverantiae 
does not seem to cover his position. In the De Dono Perseverantiae pre- 


destination is a matter not merely of foreknowing the destiny of each ` 


individual, but of preparing the acts of kindness by which the saved are 
saved. Predestination, therefore, in so far as it involves God’s action 
rather than merely his foreknowledge, is concerned with salvation. Thus 
there would be predestination to salvation and lack of predestination 
leading to damnation. But in De Anima et eius Origine Augustine speaks 
of predestination to death,? a phrase which De Dono Perseverantiae 
would have to reject. However, the difference between the two works 
is here merely verbal. ‘Predestination to death’, as Bavaud says, does 
not imply a positive impulsion to evil by God and is thus not pre- 
destination in the same sense as predestination to salvation; for pre- 
destination to salvation involves positive good acts by God. In the De 
Anima God punishes those ‘predestined to death’ because they are 
sinners, but he does not help them to sin in order to punish them. 
Similarly in De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio grace is offered to‘some who 
accept it, but in the case of those whom he ‘hardens’ God allows them 
to be deceived and hardened. ‘God hardened Pharoah’s heart’ means 
that God allowed Pharoah’s heart to be hardened. We have not, of 
course, yet faced the. question of whether or not the grace which saves 
is ‘irresistible’. If it is, it would follow that such grace is not offered to 
anyone who is allowed to be hardened. But for the moment we are 
working with Augustine’s formal definition of predestination, that it is 
a preparation of God’s acts of kindness. The passage from De Gratia et 
Libero Arbitrio is not opposed to this. But we are beginning to dis- 
entangle two quite distinct questions. Is grace irresistible to those to 
whom it is offered? So far we have found no decisive reason to answer 
this question in the affirmative. All we know is that all those who are 
saved are saved by grace, not that all those to whom saving grace is 
offered are saved. The second question, which, as we shall see, must be 
kept distinct from the first, is: Is grace even offered to all? 


1 Ench. 24. 95. 2 De An. et eius Orig. 4. 16. 
3 De Grat. et Lib, Arb. 23. 45. 
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The passage from De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio is paralleled by very 
similar language in the Encheiridion.! Here Augustine speaks of those 
‘predestined to punishment’. Augustine argues that in the case of 
angels and of men who have sinned, God makes good use of the evil 
of sin in that his ‘predestination to punishment’ is righteous. But 
again, although clearly God foreknew the sins of such people, Augustine 
does not say that he impelled them. Predestination to punishment 
therefore means the foreknowledge and acceptance by God of the fact 
of calamitous sin, Such sin is turned to serve the purpose of a demonstra- 
tion of justice, The guilty are punished, but they are really guilty. They 
choose to be guilty. 

There are then two possible ways in which a man can be reprobate. 
He can reject the saving grace which is offered to him, or he may not 
be offered saving grace at all. We may defer the latter question until 
later in the discussion, since it is clear that those to whom no grace is 
offered are bound to fall into sin. This question is, in Augustine, 
irrelevant to the problem with which our discussion began, namely, in 
what sense can we be said to have a ‘free’ will and to make free choices, 
We can be sure that for Augustine those who are not offered grace will 
not be able to make free choices, except of inevitable evil. Far more 
interesting and important philosophically is whether those who are 
offered the grace of baptism and the grace of perseverance are bound to 
accept them, whether in fact any vestige of Adam’s original freedom is 
left to them, whether in the case of the ‘elect’ grace is irresistible and 
the individual has no choice but to be ‘free’ to act rightly in all matters 
of ultimate significance for his soul. In brief, does Augustine teach 
moral determinism for the elect? Is it in fact the case that at least as 
far as fatal sins are concerned non posse peccare, inability to sin, is in 
practice the rule even in this life, since on every occasion of sin God 
will present circumstances in such a way that the ‘will’ will certainly 
choose the correct course of action. This at least seems to be the opinion 
of Gilson, who writes as follows: ‘When God wants to save a soul, to 
have it consent to His saving grace, He has but to choose either some 
external circumstances with which the soul is to find itself surrounded, 
or graces to which its will is to find itself submissive.’? As Gilson rightly 
points out, on this theory Augustine’s doctrine would be that grace is 
irresistible without being constraining. It is not constraining in that, 
as we have seen, anything which the ‘will’ chooses is a free choice of the 
will. In this sense man is not constrained, but if Gilson’s view is a correct 
interpretation of the theory of Augustine, fallen man, even he who is 
elect, is no more than an animated puppet. The problem is: Does 


1 Ench. 26. 100. 2 Gilson, op cit., p. 155. 
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Augustine think that God offers grace to certain individuals in such 
a way that he knows they will be unable to reject it? Are the elect simply 
responding to the appropriate stimulus from God in the same inevitable 
fashion as iron is drawn to a magnet? 

In order to grasp more clearly the nature of man after the Fall, it is 
necessary to understand what he was like before the sin of Adam. And 
the sin of Adam can only be understood in relation to the sin of Satan. 
We are faced in fact with the problem of the nature of spiritual beings 
before they are affected by sin. On the matters relevant to our present 
inquiry we are fortunate enough to dispose of a fairly considerable 
amount of evidence. Just as Satan was originally endowed with the 
greatest potentialities for good, so, according to Augustine, Adam was 
endowed with every possibility of goodness. He was physically healthy 
and of enormous intellectual power.! His soul was completely at peace; 
he was untroubled by excessive fears or desires. His mind and body 
worked together in perfect harmony. His wisdom is evidenced by his 
ability to name the different animals. God could have made him 
incapable of sin, but chose not to do so.? Instead he bestowed upon 
Adam the genuine power of free choice. Adam received an adiutorium 
sine quo non, a degree of assistance which enabled him to choose the 
good if he wished.? Adam was already the recipient of three valuable 
opportunities, If he so chose, he could be free from sin, free from death, 
and free to persevere in the good or not to desert the good. Hence 
when Adam sinned, he sinned with full knowledge.* 

Adam knew what was required for the maintenance of his paradisal 
state, just as Satan had known it. He had only to rely on God and his 
well-being was assured.5 It is important to observe that Adam did not 
need to be ‘prepared’ to rely on God by God himself; he himself could 
take the initiative. That he failed to do this was the mark not of a failure 
of God’s grace but of an inexplicable submission to pride. Adam’s 
enormous sin is thus beyond the range and beyond the imagination of 
contemporary sinners; and its consequences are disastrous to a pro- 
portionate degree. As a result of Adam’s sin comes sin, death, and 
a general desertion of the good by mankind. All the descendants of 
Adam are scarred by ‘concupiscence’, and by what Augustine calls 
‘ignorance’ and ‘difficulty’, the sheer inability to carry out what 
we know to be right. The human race has been corrupted by Adam, 
because all men are in some sense ‘in Adam’. Augustine repeatedly mis- 
quotes St. Paul to the effect that we all sinned in Adam (in quo omnes 


1 Op. Imp. 5.1; De Gen. ad Litt. 8. 25; C.D. 14. 26. 
3 De Corr. et Grat. 32-3. * CD. 14. 11. 
ê Op. Imp. 4. 104; Contra Ful. 1. 7. 33. 


2 De Cont, 6. 16. 
5 G.D. 14. 27. 
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peccaverunt), where the Greek text reads ¿$ & (Rom. 5: 12), but 
although this text supports Augustine’s position it does not dictate it. 
All men, Augustine argues, are identical with Adam, All men sinned 
in Adam on that occasion, he writes, since all were already identical 
with him in that nature of his which was endowed with the capacity to 
generate them.” Again in De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia we read that 
through Adam’s sin all men are sinners, since all are that one man;3 
and in the City of God the same argument occurs.* We all existed in that 
one man (omnes fuimus in illo uno). The specific form by which we 
were to live had not yet been created, but our ‘nature’ was present in 
the seed from which we were to be born. It seems to be Augustine’s 
view that Adam’s semen, which was, with his other parts, corrupted by 
sin, in some sense is the seed of the whole human race. In some sense 
our ‘nature’ existed in that semen; hence we are in fact Adam; hence the 
sin which Adam committed is our sin. All men who are thus born by 
the ordinary processes of deposition of semen in the vagina are a tainted 
growth. Adam's tainted seed is thus in a sense the ‘nature’ of every 
man, and every man who generates by sexual means thus produces 
more tainted offspring. The seed is not merely the bearer of weakness 
and potentiality of sin; it also is the bearer of actual sin. All seed is 
Adam; hence all those who grow from seed are Adams, and thus guilty 
of the original sin of Adam.5 Augustine is therefore in no doubt of our 
solidarity with Adam. We share in his sin; we share in his guilt and in 
the weakness which he has to endure in his fallen state. In a sense we 
are Adam. The solidarity with Adam and the resultant misery of our 
lot is vividly portrayed by the phrases in which Augustine describes 
fallen humanity. The evidence has never been better summarized than 
by Rottmanner: we are a massa luti, peccatt, peccatorum, iniquitatis, irae, 
mortis, perditionis, damnationis, offensionis, originis vitiatae atque 
damnatae; we are a massa tota vitiata, damnabilis, damnata. Massa 
peccati is perhaps the most normal description Augustine gives of fallen 
humanity. It seems likely that Augustine’s concept of the oneness of 
man in Adam is influenced by the Stoic and Neoplatonic doctrine of 
o7epuarixot Adyor, Which are themselves all contained within the Divine 
Logos of the world. In Neoplatonic theory each of the Adyot oveppatixot, 


1 De Nupt. 1.3.8; 2.5.15; Contra Jul. 1.3.8; De Corr. et Grat. 6. 9, etc. 

2 De Pece. Mer. 3. 14. 3 De Nupt. 2. 15. 4 C.D. 13. 14. 

5 Augustine frequently appeals to the authority of Ambrose to help his 
demonstration that all born of sexual intercourse are, by that fact, in receipt of 
the taint of original guilt. De Nupt. 1. 35. 40; 2. 5. 15; Contra Jul. 1. 3. 10; 1. 
4. 11, etc. 

6 O. Rottmanner, ‘Der Augustinismus’ (1892), translated into French by 
J. Liébaert, ‘L’Augustinisme’, Mél. de science religieuse, vi (1949), PP. 33~4- 
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the ‘natures’ of particular things in the world, can be said to be identical 
with, and at the same time independent of, the Logos of the whole. 

The Fall of man therefore means that human nature is disastrously 
damaged and in urgent need of a physician.t Augustine is fond of com- 
paring Christ to a healing doctor who tends the sicknesses of humanity. 
The problem which concerns us, however, is the degree of damage done 
to Adam’s original nature. Is the corruption total? Although there are 
a very few passages in which Augustine says that as a result of the Fall 
our nature is ‘dead’,? these must be regarded as hyperbolical expres- 
sions of the view that Adam’s sin has inflicted so grave a wound on 
human nature that it cannot heal up of its own accord. The help of God 
is essential if we are not to be the slaves of sin, for our nature is corrupted, 
wounded, weakened, vitiated.? In a sense Augustine does not step 
beyond the bounds of his opinion when he says that this nature is dead, 
for even if not quite dead it needs a life-giving act of grace to revive it. 
But Augustine’s normal opinion seems to be clear when he expresses 
himself to the effect that the last vestiges (extrema vestigia) of our nature 
have escaped destruction, and that some sort of spark of reason, still 
recalling the creation of man in the image of God, has not yet been 
extinguished.* This is in fact the only logical view Augustine could have 
taken. Clearly our voluntas, our moral personality, survives; if it did 
not survive it would not be ‘sufficient for evil’, as it is as a result of the 
Fall. Rather the nature which we have received is damaged but still 
existent. What we therefore need to inquire is whether Augustine saw 
any connection between the fact that some vestiges of reason and of our 
likeness to God still remain in us and the problem of our relationship 
with God if we are in fact numbered among the elect. In other words 
do the vestigia of our original nature have anything to do with the pro- 
cess of our possible salvation ? If they do, then grace may not in fact be 
irresistible, and although our voluntas, our moral will, is ‘prepared’ by 
God, yet we may not be simply puppets accepting (without question) 
that preparation. 

Before continuing further, however, we must revert to Augustine’s 
accounts of the nature of predestination. There is no need to argue that 
it is Augustine’s view that God’s grace precedes human merits, that no 
merit is possible without God’s prevenient action, and that God does 
not bestow grace on those whom he foreknows will be naturally meri- 
torious. However, the view still appears to be current that grace may 


1 For the medical analogy see De Pecc. Mer. 3. 12. 21; De Nat. et Grat. 27. 
31; De Corr, et Grat. 5.7. 

2 Natura mortua, Op. Imp. 5. 23; Ench. 30. 

3 De Lib. Arb. 3. 13; De Nat. et Grat. 19. 21, etc. 

£ CLD. 22. 24. I-23 19. 13. 2. 
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be withheld by God from those whom he foresees will sin frequently. 
Hence Bavaud writes: ‘Dieu ne réfuse la grace de la persévérance finale 
qu’aprés la prévision de nombreux démérites.’! This view, which seems 
to date back to Prosper of Aquitaine,? is specifically ruled out by 
Augustine himself. Speaking in the Encheiridion of the famous text 
‘Jacob I have loved but Esau I have hated’, Augustine observes that if 
God had wished us to understand that predestination is governed by 
the future good works of the one or the future evil works of the other, 
he would not have spoken as he did.3 
We have already noticed that both Satan and Adam are free of all 

moral evil before they fall. They have the choice and the power to 
avoid sin. Their weakness, therefore, the weakness by which they 
choose death rather than life, sin rather than God, can only be explained 
metaphysically. God could have created beings incapable of sin.4 Even 
though all beings are ex nihilo, that does not entail their necessary sin- 
fulness.S However, it appears to be Augustine’s view that the free choice 
given to Adam and to Satan is incompatible with the impossibility of 
sinning except in the case of God himself. All created beings which are 
endowed with the power of choice will be liable to sin, and therefore it 
is likely that some of them will sin in fact. Such sins, it must be repeated, 
are not the result of the moral weakness of the individual, nor of 
a conflict between concupiscence and moral knowledge, for such a 
struggle exists only in fallen humanity; rather they spring from a meta- 
physical weakness endemic in all creatures that are at the same time 
endowed with a genuine power of choosing. In his last work, the Opus 
Imperfectum contra Julianum, Augustine observes that if the angels were 
left to their own free will, unsupported by God’s help, they might fall 
as Satan fell, and become a new race of devils.¢ The whole theory is 
admirably summed up in the City of God.7 Augustine has been explain- 
ing Adam’s sin as that of disobedience promoted by pride. He continues 
as follows: ‘Such worsening (sc. of the will) by reason of a defect is 
possible only in a nature that has been created out of nothing. In a word, 
a nature is a nature because it is something made by God, but a nature 
falls away from That Which Is because a nature was made from 
nothing. Yet man did not so fall away from Being as to be absolutely 
nothing, but in so far as he turned himself toward himself, he be- 
came less than he was when he was adhering to Him who is supreme 
Being.’ 

1 Bavaud, op. cit., p- 431. 

2 Prosper, P.L. 45, col. 1834. Cf. Portalié, D.T.C. i. 2391. 

3 Ench. 25. 98; cf. De Div. Quaest. ad Simp. 1. 2. 8. 

+ De Cont. 6. 16. 5 Op. Imp. 5. 39. © Op. Imp. 5.57. 

7 C.D. 14.13; cf. De Spir. et Litt. 28. 48. 
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We can summarize the unfallen condition of man as follows. He is 
free from moral evil, though necessarily possessed of the ontological 
weakness that is the lot of all that is both free and created. After the fall 
of man some ‘spark’ of his original nature survives. We may assume 
therefore that when human beings are reborn in Christ, something of 
their original character would again become visible. Now before he fell 
Adam was able not to sin (posse non peccare); in the case of those who are 
the elect, after they have attained their final perseverance they will be 
unable to sin (non posse peccare), a greater boon in the eyes of Augustine. 
However, the attainment of this perfection does not occur in this life. 
Even the elect are not perfect; hence even the elect are liable to sin. Our 
problem is why they are so able. Is it because they are restored by grace 
to a state resembling that of Adam? The answer to this must be No, for 
if they were restored to this state, any sin which they committed would 
be a sin laden with the monstrous consequences of Adam’s original sin. 
Their individual sins must therefore be occasions when God’s grace in 
Christ does not support them in every particular minor circumstance of 
the moral life. As we have already observed, it is only Mary who is so 
supported. 

Thus we can see that if any vestige of Adam’s original free choice 
remains even for the elect, that vestige is not shown in the moral acts 
of the elect individual. Nor in fact is it shown in his acts of intention or 
acts of will, for voluntas praeparatur a Deo. There is only one area in 
which any vestige of ‘free choice’ can possibly be left to the individual 
member of the elect. The problem can be stated as follows: When God 
offers grace to the man he wills to save, is it possible for this grace 
to be rejected? If rejection were possible, acceptance would also be 
possible, and those to whom salvation is offered would at least enjoy 
a vestige of the free choice with which the human race was originally 
endowed. As for those who are left in the massa damnata, they would 
be of two classes: those whom God has not willed to save, and those who 
rejected the saving grace offered to them by the exercise of their vestige 
of man’s original free will. We should observe that, whereas for Adam 
perfection would be the result of a positive act of initiative by which 
man chose to rely on God, for the saved among fallen humanity it would 
be merely the passive acceptance of a salvation offered by God. 

Gilson’s version of the salvation of those who are saved is as follows :1 
“When God wants to save a soul, to have it consent to His saving grace 
He has but to choose either some external circumstances with which the 
soul is to find itself surrounded, or graces to which its will is to find itself 
submissive. . . . Thus in Augustine, grace can be irresistible without 


1 Gilson, op cit., p. 155. 
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being constraining.’ In other words the wills of the elect are only free 
in the sense we discussed at the beginning of this paper. They not only 
cannot act without God’s help, or will without God’s help, but even the 
acceptance or rejection of help is dictated to them. No vestige of Adam’s 
free choice thus remains. Though Gilson does not say it, his Augustine 
is a moral determinist: fallen men are puppets. 

Gilson asserts that God’s grace is in some sense ‘irresistible’, but he 
does not understand ‘irresistible’ in the Jansenist sense. Man is not 
‘compelled’ to be saved, because, as we have seen, the will by which he 
is enabled to act rightly is not ‘compelled to will’, Cogi velle, as we saw, 
is in Augustine’s view a contradiction in terms. One either wills one 
thing or another. Whatever one wills one wills freely. Hence for the 
saved grace is not irresistible in the sense of compelling. The will, which 
is transformed and which, as we have seen, is always responsible, can 
thus be called free. But though Jansenist determinism is thus avoided, 
the puppet nature of fallen man, his servitude to another version of 
determinism, is maintained. 

Augustine regularly maintains that God did not desert man till man 
had deserted him.’ That is a fair account if all men are one in Adam. 
Does even a watered-down version of this apply to the individual fallen 
man? Does God offer anyone the chance to desert him even by a non- 
acceptance of grace? Certainly by the time he wrote the Retractations 
Augustine was sure that faith was a gift of God; he withdraws an earlier 
statement to the contrary.? Nor is the situation changed by such texts 
as that which asserts that it is the part of our personal will (propriae 
voluntatis) to agree to God’s call,’ for this will is itself ‘prepared’ by 
God. The crux of the matter in fact is to be seen in the problem of the 
word praeparatur in the famous text voluntas praeparatur a Deo. Does 
praeparatur imply that God enables us to will, or that he arranges so 
that we should in fact will (freely). The problem can only be solved by 
an examination of a number of passages which describe the operations 
of God’s mercy and God’s grace. 

The De Correptione et Gratia provides the most notorious passage 
which has been interpreted to mean that God’s grace moulds the human 
will to its own purposes, without any vestige of self-determination 
remaining for man: ‘Subventum est igitur infirmitati voluntatis humanae, 
ut divina gratia indeclinabiliter et insuperabiliter ageretur.’+ The crux of 
the problem lies in the meaning of the two adverbs. It has been sug- 
gested that they indicate that God’s grace is irresistible. But the meaning 
does not seem to be quite clear. It may be that Augustine says that grace 


1 De Corr. et Grat. 11. 31. 
3 De Spir. et Litt. 34. 60. 


2 Retract. 1. 23. 
4 De Corr. et Grat. 12. 38. 
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is transforming. Or he may be saying that the human will is influenced 
by an influence which operates in a specific way, that is, indeclinabiliter 
et insuperabiliter. That is, according to this passage, Augustine may be 
arguing not that grace is irresistible or transforming, but that it is 
unswerving and all-conquering. The emphasis is not on grace’s effects 
on the soul but on its nature. Perhaps Augustine does not mean that 
its dominion is absolutely guaranteed in every case, but that it is by 
nature sovereign; theoretically it cannot be overcome. 

As Augustine continues the De Correptione this interpretation still 
seems possible. God helps the weak, says Augustine, so that they may 
have an unconquerable will to good (ut ipso donante invictissime quod 
bonum est vellent et hoc deserere invictissime nollent). It is just possible 
that Augustine means that the weak may (or may not) have such an 
unconquerable will, the matter being dependent on man’s acceptance 
of grace. In other words the whole passage may possibly be open to the 
explanation that grace enables man to persevere in the good, while still 
leaving open the chance that he may of his own volition choose, like 
Adam, not to do so, Augustine does not use the word ‘irresistible’, and 
this word is too tainted with subsequent discussion to be helpful; in 
any case we have argued above that cogi velle is meaningless in Augus- 
tine’s context. So the passage from De Correptione et Gratia may be 
taken to say either that grace transforms the will so that we will ‘freely’ 
(i.e. from ourselves) whatever God leads us to will, or that it merely 
enables the will to accept or reject an offer of salvation, Accepting this 
offer would entail accepting obedience to God as the absolute and 
certain road to freedom and salvation. 

That grace is transforming and that the elect cannot but be saved if 
such is God’s will—will being understood as intention—is, however, 
made finally certain by chapter 13 of the reply to the second question 
of Simplicianus, The argument runs as follows. We are all familiar 
with the biblical text ‘many are called, but few are chosen’. This 
implies, says Augustine, that calling does not produce the good will 
(effectrix bonae voluntatis) by which we can live a good life. If our 
salvation were merely a question of obedience to the call of God, then 
it would not be entirely God’s work. Indeed, according to Augustine, 
it would be man’s work. Perhaps, Augustine continues, some of those 
who are called but do not respond would be able to accommodate their 
will to faith if they were called otherwise. Is it the case that only those 
who are found ‘suitable’ obey? But this argument seems unsatisfactory 
because it would seem to suggest that the suitability rests somewhere in 
man’s nature, rather than in God’s grace. In fact Augustine rules out the 
possibility which his metaphysical theories of man’s nature and fall have 
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made available to him, namely, that perhaps the vestigia rationis which 
are not destroyed by the Fall could at least acquiesce when saving grace 
is offered. But even this vestige of freedom is apparently to be rejected. 
Augustine now takes the view that God does not pity ‘in vain’. The 
effectiveness of God’s mercy cannot be subject to any power of man. 
If God so wills, out of his pity for the elect, that they be saved, he will 
arrange the circumstances of their lives in such a way that they will in 
fact choose the right. God calls many but pities few. Those whom he 
pities are saved. When God pities a man, he calls him in such a way 
as he knows to be suited to his character, with the result that he will not 
reject the call (cuius autem miseretur sic eum vocat, quomodo scit ei 
congruere ut vocantem non respuat), Once again we are back to the basic 
Augustinian alternative: man is a slave either of God or of evil, either 
of caritas or of cupiditas. And those who are the slaves of caritas are 
made so by God. When discussing salvation Augustine seems to forget 
the doctrine which we found him expounding earlier, the doctrine that 
God’s voluntas can be shown either in doing something (faciendo) or 
in allowing something to happen (sinendo).! Although he is certainly 
prepared to use this idea—and it seems to be the way in which he avoids 
attributing to God the positive desire to condemn the reprobate to 
eternal punishment—he does not use it to preserve even a vestige of 
Adam’s free choice for fallen humanity. 

Augustine’s determination that God’s will should in this matter be 
treated as a positive force is brought home to us by his insistence on 
perverting the obvious meaning of the text ‘God wishes all men to be 
saved’ (1 Tim. 2: 4). We know, argues Augustine, that all are not in fact 
saved; in fact the greater number are lost. When we ask how this 
happens, the usual answer is that men do not wish to accept salvation.? 
But this cannot be the case with infants; they are capable of neither 
assent nor refusal. Hence, Augustine argues, salvation is independent 
of man’s fallen will; it is a matter of God’s omnipotence. God has 
mercy on those whom he will. When God wills that a man be saved, the 
matter is settled. The man is saved; his evil will is turned to good. The 
text ‘God wishes all men to be saved’ must be interpreted to mean that 
all those who are saved are saved by God’s will. If God wishes a man’s 
salyation, salvation follows of necessity.3 The last phrase is particularly 
important as an emphasis on the puppet-like status of fallen man. 
Accordingly when elsewhere Augustine says that a true answer to the 
question, Why is a man, even when assisted by grace, unable to live 
without sin?, is that he does not want to,+ we are to understand that 


1 Ench. 24. 95. 2 Ench. 24. 97. 
3 Ench. 27. 103 (quia necesse est fieri si voluerit). * e.g. De Pece. Mer. 2, 17.26. 
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God has allowed hin not to want to. In the case of such sins God has 
not so arranged the circumstances of a man’s life that he will freely, but 
still of necessity, choose the good. 

Augustine’s perverse reading of the text ‘God wills ali men to be 
saved’ is not limited to the Encheiridion and thus cannot be explained 
away as a slip. On the contrary, as we have seen, it accords with some 
of his most deeply held views. Elsewhere he will suggest that in the 
Scriptural text ‘all men’ means only ‘all the elect’, or that it means ‘men 
of every kind’.! The most pathetic passage on this subject is from the De 
Correptione et Gratia.2 God, argues Augustine, makes us (that is, those 
who preach his Gospel) wish all men to be saved. The only conclusion 
from this extraordinary passage is that the Christian preacher is made 
by God to be more merciful than God himself. Presumably Augustine 
found the readiness to accept the condemnation of others which he felt 
drawn to attribute to God too unpleasant to accept for himself. 

We must conclude this part of our discussion therefore by asserting 
that at least from the time of Augustine’s reply to the questions of 
Simplicianus, and quite probably before that also, fallen man is totally 
subject to the acts of God. We suggested that the passage about grace 
acting indeclinabiliter et insuperabiliter might possibly mean that God 
enabled man to choose the right if he wished. We must now conclude, 
however, that such an interpretation is almost certainly incorrect and 
that in the De Correptione, as in all others of Augustine’s later works, 
man is not even able to accept or reject whatever graces may or may not 
be offered to him. But he is still free, 

Furthermore we should observe that the fact that Augustine holds 
that foreknowledge is in a sense prior to predestination does not affect 
his doctrine at this point.? Certainly Augustine holds that God’s know- 
ledge of what he will do is in a sense prior to his decision to act, but this 
priority is simply on the analogy of the temporal priority of a thought 
that such and such will happen to a decision to make it happen now. 
Obviously, as Augustine says, foreknowledge is possible without pre- 
destination, but not vice versa. In this sense too foreknowledge is prior. 
But it is vain to argue from this kind of priority that the salvation of any 
individual fallen man is any less totally the act of God’s will and God’s 
will alone. Romeyer is right that Augustine did not change his views 
about the relationship of foreknowledge and predestination after his 
reply to Simplicianus,* but that means that the doctrine of total 

1 Cf, De Corr. et Grat. 15. 44; C.D. 22.1.2; Contra Jul. 4. 8. 44. 

2 De Corr. et Grat. 15. 47. 

3 De Praed. Sanci. to. 


4 B. Romeyer, Trois Problèmes de Phil.’, Arch. de Phil. 7. 2 (1930), pp. 234- 
43. Cf. Chéné, La Théologie, p. 40. But Chéné is again misled into over-estimating 
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dependence, already explicit in this reply, is maintained consistently 
until the end of his life. 

It is clearly to be regarded as no more than special pleading when 
Sage tries to deny the obvious reading of Augustine’s comments on 
‘God wishes all men to be saved.! According to Sage the ‘volonté 
salvifique universelle’ is not really denied by Augustine. Augustine 
must be read in context. He makes exaggerated statements on this 
subject because he is over-concerned to reject the Pelagian over- 
emphasis on the unaided power of man, But this explanation, despite 
its form-critical and contemporary ring, will not do. The essence of 
Augustine’s position is presented in an unmistakable way in the reply 
to Simplicianus (A.D. 396) at a time when the Pelagian problem had not 
yet appeared. In his work De Praedestinatione Sanctorum Augustine 
confesses to having been in error at a very early stage of his writings on 
the subject of faith.? Faith, he had thought, was not preceded by grace. 
Yet he does not mention the other possibility, namely that grace enables 
man to accept or reject faith. Perhaps Augustine thought this would 
involve an infinite regress. At any rate, although, by his teaching that 
even after the Fall a spark of man’s original nature remained, Augustine 
had opened the door to such a possibility, he does not seem to have made 
any use of it. 

According to Augustine there are two groups among fallen humanity: 
the saved who exemplify God’s mercy and the damned who exemplify 
God’s justice. It is not helpful to discuss these groups in terms of 
a wish of God for two cities, one of good and one of evil—a wish pre- 
dating the creation of the world.’ Augustine does not talk about two 
cities in this kind of context. The difficulty into which Augustine is led, 
however, lies in his concept of divine justice. When God refuses to show 
mercy to those whom he declines to save, he is acting justly, according 
to Augustine, because all men deserve condemnation as partakers in 
sin. Hence if all were condemned, God would be just, and if (as is the 
case) some are left unsaved, he is equally just. When faced with the 


the strength of man in the process of salvation. It is true that men are impelled 
to act by God, but they are impelled without alternative. For Augustine that 
means that they are free agents. 

1 A. Sage, ‘La Prédestination chez S. Augustin d’aprés une thése récente’, 
R.E.A. vi (1960), p. 37, n. 12. Cf. Sage, ‘Les Deux ‘Temps de Grice’, R.E.A. 
vii (1961), p. 229. A similar attempt to deny the obvious meaning of Augustine’s 
words is made by F. J. Thonnard, ‘La Prédestination augustinienne: sa place 
en philosophie augustinienne’, R.E.A. x (1964), p. 123. Again the argument is 
supported by wishful thinking, not by evidence. 

2 De Praed. Sanct. 3.7; cf. Retract. 1. 1. 23. 2-4. 

3 Fora rejection of the Two Cities thesis see Sage, ‘La Prédestination’, pp. 31— 
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question, Why does God save this particular group?, Augustine has no 
direct answer. God’s judgement is the key to salvation and this judge- 
ment is just. At the resurrection we shall recognize this justice, even 
though we cannot do so now.? God’s justice is so far beyond our under- 
standing that it cannot be recognized by human standards of measure- 
ment.? Augustine takes refuge behind the Pauline O altitudo and the 
other scriptural texts which indicate that God’s ways are past finding 
out, But his attempt to escape the difficulties in which he is involved is 
unsatisfactory. Normally Augustine is ready to apply the human reason 
to the most opaque areas of theological inquiry wit hardly a second 
thought. The man who will speculate endlessly on the theology of the 
Trinity is hardly to be allowed to rely on the weakness of our minds to 
comprehend the relation of human justice to divine justice,3 unless he 
can establish the absolute necessity of an appeal to the Pauline O alti- 
tudo, But in fact Augustine has got himself into the difficulties about 
justice through an unwillingness to take scriptural texts about the 
desire for universal salvation seriously. Because he has been unable 
to relate these texts to a theory about the divine ‘will’, he is prepared to 
abandon the texts. And abandoning the texts leads to his problems about 
justice. Yet for Augustine the Platonist, who thinks of human justice as 
an image of divine justice, it is quite impossible to posit such total 
incomprehension by man of that divine justice. For if we are quite as 
unable to grasp divine justice, we can hardly know anything about 
human justice either. Yet while saying all this, we are still no nearer an 
acceptance of the position that God founded two cities, one of which 
was designed to show his mercy, and the other his justice. The showing 
of God’s justice is rather an act of God bringing good out of evil, 
a display of justice out of the evil of the fall of Satan, Adam, and the 
descendants of Adam. 

It seems, therefore, that there is material in Augustine’s thought from 
which he could have developed a theory that, although grace precedes 
works and ‘prepares’ the will of fallen man, yet man could still accept 
or reject it. However, he chose not to develop this possibility and man 
is a puppet, free in the sense only of being arranged to act in a way which 
is not subject to external pressures. All men are thus ‘free’; the elect 
are free from serious sins, the damned are free from virtue. The elect 
are slaves of caritas; the damned are slaves of cupiditas. 

There is a final point which should be mentioned briefly. It is the 
consistent view of Augustine that the souls of all created beings, both 


1 Ench. 24. 95; De Grat. et Lib. Arb. 23. 45. 
7? De Div. Quaest. ad Simp. 1. 2. 16. Cf. De Dono Pers. 8. 18; 14. 35; De Praed. 
Sanet. 8. 14; Dé Pece. Mer. 21. 29. 3 Cf. Op. Imp. 3. 24. 
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men and angels, have an inherent weakness. This weakness is superbia.' 
Pride, arising from the non-existence from which souls are called by 
God, consists in deserting God and pleasing oneself. The idea is pre- 
Augustinian. It occurs in Plotinus and before Plotinus. We read at the 
opening of Ennead 5. 1. 1 the following lines: ‘What can it be that has 
brought the souls to forget the father, God, and, though members of 
the Divine and entirely of that world, to ignore at once themselves and 
it? The evil that has overtaken them has its source in self-will, in the 
entry into the sphere of process, and in the primal differentiation with 
the desire for self-ownership’ (trans. MacKenna~Page), Plotinus does 
not talk of superbia, but of róàpa and of rò BovdAnOjrar è éavrôv etvar. 
Sin for individual souls consists of a desire to be an independent being, 
to be, in effect, like God. The difference from Augustine is not very 
great. Burnaby has argued, indeed, that in another passage (Enn. 1. 8. 3) 
Plotinus rejects a theory very similar to that of Augustine, that is, a 
theory that moral evil is a privation of good in the soul itself? Plotinus’ 
position, however, is not quite as Burnaby suggests: it scems to be 
his view that a soul which is apart from matter, that is, the World Soul, 
has only the unactualized possibility of wrongdoing, but that in- 
dividual souls, because of their role as direct causes of matter are 
different.’ Hence the origin of sin for the individual soul in Plotinus 
can reside in its 7éAa—a position not too distinct from that of Augus- 
tine. The difference between the two would seem to lie in the fact that 
Plotinus is still dualist enough to associate the weakness of the individual 
soul not with its material element viewed strictly as an element of non- 
being, but viewed as material. Thus Augustine, who recognizes that the 
weakness in created things lies in the fact that they are ex nihilo, pushes 
Plotinus’ position to its logical conclusion. For Plotinus, sin which is 
rédua. arises for the soul because it is associated with matter (ultimately 
equal to non-being) as its cause; for Augustine sin, which is superbia, 
may arise for the soul because it is ex nihilo. 

In concluding this study there is a basic question which cannot be 
evaded, Augustine seems to hold that the lot of the elect, even in this life, 
is superior to that of Adam before the Fall. It is superior in that the elect 
are maintained on the path of libertas, the good life, by God. In other 
words for Augustine living the good life, even as a kind of puppet, is 
superior to being in the position where one is also living the good life 
but has the option of deserting it. Augustine prefers to live a good life 
without option to a good life with the choice of rejection. Why should 


1 De Lib. Arb. 3. 76; C.D. 14. 13. 1. 
2 J. Burnaby, Amor Dei (London, 1938), p- 149, n. 6. 
3 J. M. Rist, Plotinus: The Road to Reality (Cambridge, 1967), p. 128. 
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this be? Perhaps because God himself is not free from virtues. God’s 
own life is a life of the good only with no opportunity to choose the bad. : 
But if this is Augustine’s reason for his preference, it should be observed L 
that the parallel between man and God is not exact. God is by his own i 
nature bound to be good; man’s nature, the nature of a created being, 
is not of this kind. Man can only be bound to the good by a new act 
of God. And this act of God can only occur at the sacrifice of one of the 
greatest gifts given to Adam, namely his ultimate autonomy on the 
matter of moral choice. This autonomy was not a Pelagian ‘indifference 
of the will’, a situation where the will can choose in total ‘freedom’ 
between good and evil; it was a state of love for God made the greater 
for the possibility of rejection.t Perhaps Augustine was too concerned 
at the fact that under the first creation men and angels could and did 
sin unaccountably. Their sin was due to their existence ex nihilo, and 
thus they would sin for reasons which are basically unintelligible. 
Rather than face this ultimate uncertainty as the best state possible for 
a creature, Augustine preferred to place the possibility of salvation 
entirely under God’s control, a contrdl which he believed to be both 


to use force, to boycott a Catholic community, to beat and maim priests 

who had gone over to the Catholics, they were frequently prepared to 

do so. As Augustine put it in his letter to Vincentius, a bishop of 

a Donatist splinter-group noted for the non-violence of its methods, 

: peaceful methods were adopted when fiercer ones were unavailable. 

Moderation for the Donatists was a choice of impotence, not of strength. 

And this must be held to be true even though Augustine exaggerates | 

the brutalities of the Circumcellions for polemical purposes and admits | 

that only a limited number of the Donatists supported their extremism.” 

Coercion then was an accepted part of religious life throughout 

Augustine’s career. We hear no complaints by Christian contemporaries 

about Ambrose’s attitude to the Jews over the synagogue at Callinicum, 

and it has often been pointed out, from the time of Gibbon on, that 

although the emperors passed the edicts against paganism at the end 

of the fourth century, it was the bishops, the leaders of the Christian 

communities on the spot, men like Theophilus at Alexandria and 

Aurelius at Carthage, who were responsible for the violent overthrow 

of the ancient temples and the destruction of the ancient cults.? Augus- 

rational and just. The alternatives facing Augustine were either in- tine himself, though claiming to be only concerned with the well-being 

determinacy (non-being) or God as the basic ‘cause’ of salvation. As of his own flock and for the recovery of deserters from the fold during 

he saw it, even Adam had no real choice; the elements of nothingness the period between 393 and 399,* is already in 394 describing a Donatist 

in his nature made his fall an inexplicable and (for him and all others church as a basilica haereticorum.’ And heretics were already liable to 
who would fall similarly) irresistible phenomenon. Better God’s fiat : punishment under the penal laws of the Empire. 

than such an uncertainty, Even while believing that Augustine has i As has often been noticed, two things only held Augustine back from 

sacrificed something of the original excellence of man to this fear of taking a tough line in the 390s: simple inability to do so at a time when 

uncertainty, we can more readily sympathize with his position if these the militant wing of the Donatists under Optatus of Timgad was all- 

indeed are among his motives for adopting it. powerful in North Africa, under the patronage of the local dynast and 

later rebel against Imperial power, Gildo. But apart from this kind of 

political problem Augustine was also afraid—and this was a fear which 

partly outlived Gildo and Optatus—that a policy of rigour would bring 


AN APPENDIX ON PERSECUTION 


Augustine’s theories about the freedom of the will and predestination into the Church a large number of nominal Christians, ficti, who would 
are linked in an interesting way with his attitude towards the use of i dilute the quality of the pure sheep of Christ.® i ' 

e tion t re the uni i i i 
p a ion to secure n we of the Catholic Church and to compel i In terms of Augustine's personal spiritual growth, the latter argument 
outsiders to come In. As we know, Augustine ‘was Never: liberal m his i was something which came to be outgrown. In the earlier days of his 
attitude towards the use of force.? Few, if any, Christians of his age i life as a Catholic he had subscribed to the view that those who had come 
would have been. Even the Donatists, who attempted to show them- l iti i i 

if i into the Church of their own volition would be in a state of holiness. 

selves as the Church not of the persecutors but of the persecuted,3 the i 
Church, that is, of the martyrs, were only proponents of this position ` of Donatism; but though it is certainly true that the Donatists frequently appealed 


for toleration, their own practice, when they had the chance to be intolerant, 
was hardly better than that of the Catholics. Cf. the Maximianist schism of 394-5. 

+ Ep. 93.11. 2 De Haer. 69. 

3 Cf. especially P. R. L. Brown, ‘Religious Coercion in the Later Roman 
Empire: The Case of N. Africa’, History, xlviii (1963), pp. 301-2. 

4 Enarr. in Ps. 21. 31. 5 Ep, 29. 11. 6 Ep. 93.17. 


when they themselves were unable to use force.* If they had the chance 


* Cf. Boyer, ‘L’adiutorium’, p. 10. 2 Cf. Brown, op. cit., pp. 233-4. 

3 Coll. Carthag. 3.258; Contra Litt. Petil. 2. 23. 214. 

+R. Joly, ‘S. Augustin et Vintolérance religieuse’, Rev. Belge de Phil. et 
d'Histoire, xxxiii (1955), p. 274, seems to imply that toleration was a principle 
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Hence the contrast between such pure souls and the crowd of near- 
pagans, near-Donatists who would mingle with them as the result of 
forcible conversion, would be considerable. But as Augustine came 
increasingly to the conclusion that living a Christian life is a daily 
struggle in which God helps his own in ways which pass our under- 
standing, the important point became only to get people into the 
Church—the one place which God had ordained would be the source 
of their salvation. Baptism is normally essential for salvation. It brings 
a man within the area of grace, Once inside God will act as he wishes. 
Augustine thus seems to have come to conceive one of his main func- 
tions as bishop and as servant of God as being the bringing of men into 
the physical Church. In so doing he is God’s agent of predestination, 
and as an agent he is responsible for his flock. It is noteworthy how 
frequently Augustine insists that he is as bishop accountable for the 
sins and omissions of his flock.! It is a terrible responsibility which 
Augustine faces with fear and trembling, 

We cannot be sure when Augustine worked out the major lines of his 
doctrine of the elect, but, as we have seen, the doctrine is already 
present in the reply to the second question of Simplicianus. In other 
words by the time the opportunity to persecute arrived, first with the 
closing of pagan temples in 399, a theory to avoid the difficulties 
caused by the presence in Church of feigned Christians was at hand. 
Conversion, Augustine came to believe, is totally dependent on an act 
of God's grace; and Christians, in particular bishops and priests, are 
the instruments of that grace. The problem then is how can the bishop 
most effectively act as God’s instrument. And from his reading of the 
scriptures Augustine came to an answer to that question. God, he read, 
has always chastised the true Israel, both in Old Testament times and 
under the new dispensation.? God brought force to bear on Paul as he 
travelled along the road to Damascus. God urged that those outside 
should be compelled to come in. Suffering is necessary to break the 
numbing force of bad habits.+ Unless external pressures are brought to 
bear on the individual, he will be in the grip of long-standing habits 
and will never want to change his mind. Man’s freedom is not im- 
pinged upon by such methods,’ for in Augustine’s view, as we have seen, 
if a man wants to do something he does it freely. External constraint 
leads to the birth of a ‘good’ will inside us.® 

1 Cf. Ep. 23. 3 and 6. 

2 Cf. Brown, Augustine, pp. 237-8, where many references are given. 

3 Cf. (e.g.) Ep. 93; 185. 22, etc.; Joly, op. cit., p. 276. 

* Conf. 1. 14. 23; Ep. 89. 7; cf. P. R. L. Brown, ‘St. Augustine’s Attitude 


to Religious Coercion’, 7.R.S. liv (1964), p. 112. 
5 Contra Litt. Petil. 2, 83. 185. 6 Serm. 112. 8; cf. Joly, op. cit., p. 286. 
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In his role as corrector of heretics the bishop is like a father or a 
school-teacher or a doctor.’ In all these respects he is also like God who 
is the Father, the teacher, and the doctor of fallen men. Augustine feels 
the weight of being in such a position of authority. He comments to 
Paulinus on the darkness which overwhelms the mind when it reflects 
on how to correct without injury.” He is himself always concerned lest 
punishment and the use of force should become a substitute for 
instruction. What he wishes is that force be used to soften up the heretic 
so that instruction is possible. What the modern man misses, in reading 
such passages of Augustine, is any recognition of the effect that the use 
of such methods may have on the character of those who employ them. 
Clearly it would have been useless to tell Augustine that the methods of 
coercion which he advocated were cruel. He would have replied that 
he was being cruel to be kind. Error, he thinks, has no rights.? The 
necessity of toughness is emphasized in the well-known reply of 
Augustine to Dulcitius in 420.4 Dulcitius, an Imperial agent acting 
against Donatism in Africa, was defied by Gaudentius of 'Timgad. 
Rather than hand over his church, said Gaudentius, he would barricade 
himself and his congregation inside. Rather than submit, he would burn 
himself and his congregation. The threat does not worry Augustine. He 
is inured to Donatist violence and suicides. Since, according to pre- 
destination, some will be punished in Hell, argues Augustine, it is good 
to save those we can. If a few Donatists burn themselves to death, that 
is a small price to pay for the large number who have been brought 
within the orthodox fold by a policy of persecution. As has been 
pointed out, Augustine and his fellow bishops thought that they were 
the agents of God in an important stage of cosmic history. It never 
occurred to them that the methods with which they were promoting the 
Christianization of North Africa were other than salutary in the long 
run. Like all others who are convinced that they have a monopoly of 
the truth, and that it is their duty to spread it, Augustine cannot con- 
ceive that his methods could be injurious to anyone. And no one could 


. have convinced him that he was not bringing people into the Church; 


clearly he was doing that. But it did not occur to Augustine to wonder 
whether the use of force, even when accompanied by instruction, could 
be dangerous to the character of those who use it. Augustine appeals to 
the use of force by God to secure the conversion of Paul. He then puts 
himself in God’s place. It is not he who uses force, but through him 


1 Epp. 93.7; 185. 7, etc. 

2 Ep. 95.3 

3 Joly, op. cit., p. 275; cf. Ep. 185. 24: ‘You compel to evil, we to good.’ 
4 Ep. 204. 
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God works out the salvation of his elect. He is free of personal Fesponsi- 
bility; he speaks with the voice of the Church.! 

This is the context in which we can best understand the notorious 
dilige et quod vis fac. Behind this tag, used to justify persecution of the 
Donatists, lies a great deal of thought on the correct attitudes to be 
adopted by a father who has to punish.? But Augustine did not notice 
that only God can love fully, and hence, presumably that only God 
would be justified in using force as a means of conversion. Or perhaps 
he did recognize this but was so certain that he was doing God’s will 
that he thought that his own love was simply the working out of God’s 
love—a pathetic situation if correctly described. 

Augustine’s view that force may be the means God has chosen to 
wake up some of his elect and that the human soul, buried in its vicious 
and long-standing habits, can only be aroused by ‘inconveniences’ 
(molestiae) should predispose us to think that his use of force was not 
an isolated incident but represents a general theory. Some have tried 
to argue that, although Augustine came to recognize the utility of force 
in dealing with the Donatists, he would not have regarded it as a regular 
theological weapon, There is no substance in that view. Other heresies 
too can be the result of bad habits. A salutary shock may have to be 
administered to others besides the pars Donati, for some of these others 
may be recalled by God per molestias. In fact Augustine advocates 
a similar tough policy against the Pelagians, and for the same reasons.? 
In any case, as Augustine had argued long before, it is the heretic who 
is the real persecutor; he is the persecutor of Mother Church. 

For the majority of men, Augustine came to believe, fear is the means 
by which the disastrous pressures of evil habit can be overcome.+ There 
are very few, he holds, who have come to God without the pressure of 
fear.5 That fear is not only the fear of infernal punishments, which often 
seem rather remote even to the believer. Under the Christian Roman 
Empire a readier means is at hand. We can see why Augustine is not 
too fussy about the means he employs when he believes such gains to 
be at stake. He consistently opposed the death-penalty for heretics,® 
both for fear lest they should gain the reputation of martyrs and because 
the opportunity of correction is lost. He rejected the notion of using 
agents provocateurs to detect the secret heretic.” He preferred the use of 


1 Serm. 129. 4. 

2 Cf. J. Gallay, ‘Dilige et quod vis fac’, Recherches de science religieuse, xliii 
(1955), PP. 545755. 

3 Brown, Augustine, pp. 361-3. The Pelagians offered many of the same texts 
in favour of their view of free will as the Donatists; cf. Brown, op. cit., p. 236. 

+ Brown, Augustine, pp. 237, 249-50. 

5 De Cat. Rud. 5. 9. © Ep. 133. 23 139. 2. 7 Contra Mend. 6. 11. 
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fines and social pressures to actual force. Yet he had nothing to say 
about many of the violent punishments meted out by the Imperial laws 
to which he appealed. He rejects the punishment of maiming,! but 
apparently accepts any kind of flogging, including the use of lead whips, 
without a murmur.? Nor does he object to the illegal imprisonment 
imposed on his Donatist rival by the Catholic bishop of Hippo Diar- 
rhytos.* Nevertheless these abuses were probably accepted by Augustine 
more out of weakness than as matters of policy.+ His theory at least is 
consistent, provided the all-important premisses are accepted. The 
premisses are that the bishop, in encouraging the use of force, is merely 
and wholly the instrument of God’s love in saving his elect, and that 
no one harms himself by the systematic use of coercion on other 
people’s consciences. 


l Ep. 134. 
2 Cod. Theod. 16. 5. 37, etc. Cf. W. H. C. Frend, The Donatist Church (Oxford, 
1952), p. 263. 3 Coll. Carthag. 1. 142. 


4 Cf, Augustine’s inability to act firmly against the secular authorities in the 
case of Marcellinus (Ep. 151). 


POSTSCRIPT: Certain features of Augustine's account of “irresistible” 
grace should have been pursued further. My starting point was that for 
Augustine God's grace is irresistible for the elect, that (small?) group 
whom God wishes to be saved. (The number is restricted because, ac- 
cording to Augustine, if God wished everyone to be saved ~ and that was 
all that mattered - then they would be saved.) I then suggested that by 
reducing the elect to "puppets" God had "sacrificed" their autonomy for 
their salvation. But I gave less then adequate weight to Augustine's view 
that salvation is "worth it", nor did I offer an explanation of why the 
"elect" are so numerically restricted. The effect of "irresistible" grace, 
of course, is that the elect are protected or shielded in this life (of. my 
remarks about Mary on pp. 426-427), and will become "unable to sin" in 
heaven. That is not only because in heaven there will be no opportunities 
for sinning, and hence no allure; it is also because the elect have been 
wholly "trained" and "perfected". 


Thus the elect become like God in that they are unable to sin, but 
their inability is to be understood differently. God himself is unable to 
sin simply because he is intrinsically good. But it would be logically im- 
possible for anything other than God to be good in the same way. To say 
that God could make a creature intrinsically good would be to say that 
God could make another (identical) God. Since contingent beings (as in 
Plotinus) cannot be like God in regard to their existence, they cannot be 
like God in regard to their goodness. Hence for God to make a man able 
not to sin for the same reasons as He does not sin is impossible. Thus 
it might seem as if Augustine's God has two possibilities for action. If 
he had elected the whole of mankind, he must provide an environment 
where by "irresistible" grace no-one sins, at least not seriously. This, 
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Augustine thinks, has not happened. Thus God (despite the apparent mean- 
ing of Scripture) has not wished that (in the sense of "determined that") 
all men be saved. That means that he wished some (the elect) to be saved. 
And it is logically impossible for these to be able to act as God would act 
for God's motives - for, as we have seen, that would entail that they are 
(or rather become) Gods. Hence they must act well in this life because 
God eliminates the circumstances in this life where they would act other- 
wise. Thus in effect they act well because they have no choice, and God's 
grace is “irresistible”. In this life they act well because God removes 
the potentially fatal temptations, and in the next life there are no tempt- 
ations. But if there were, they might (as Luther implies?) succumb. No, 
because they are now sufficiently "educated" not to. But how is that to be 
understood? 


God might, perhaps, have another option - which, I suspect, Plotinus 
would have preferred. He might have wished all to be saved, but was 
thwarted because he preferred people to be saved without the absolute 
guidance necessary for universal salvation; for the "goodness" then ach- 
ieved by the "saved" would be more like his own. One price for this 
would be that God would give up control (though not foreknowledge) of who 
is saved; and grace would not be "irresistible" for all. The profit from 
that relinquishing of control would be that those who are saved have "ac- 
cepted" God in a deliberate (and godlike?) way, with their eyes open. 
Augustine could have accepted this position without compromising his 
view that grace precedes faith; though perhaps it might be objected that 
the sort of goodness now proposed for the saved has already been ruled 
out, for it would be the goodness of God himself: men would become Gods 
in the strong ~ and logically impossible - sense. But I am not sure that 
this actually follows, for the saved would then become perfectly good but 
not infinitely good, infinitely powerful, etc. Other texts of Augustine 
about the "divinization" of man would harmonize with this kind of theory 
of perfection. A more serious objection, as indicated above, would be 
that God would not be the saviour of man in the fullest sense; man could 
refuse grace. 


It is precisely to avoid this possibility that Augustine, it might be 
argued, should be construed as offering a third solution. God does pre- 
pare the "will" of the elect by grace, and this grace is irresistible. But 
by God's foreknowledge he knows those who would want to choose evil 
even when offered the power and opportunity to choose good. Hence by 
God's predestination such would-be refusers of grace are not offered the 
chance (which they would in fact take) of refusing it; they are not offered 
it at all, Thus predestination is to be understood as follows: the power 
and opportunity to choose good is (irresistibly) given to those (the elect) 
who would wast (albeit ineffectively) to choose good if they were given 
the option of choosing good; the power and opportunity to choose good is 
not given (and this is just) to those who would not even want to choose 
good if they had the option of doing so. 


XIV 


PROHAIRESIS : 
PROCLUS, PLOTINUS ET ALII 


If the prohairesis sins, how is the soul sinless? The question 
is asked by Proclus, who has just approved Iamblichus’ rejection 
of the Plotinian doctrine that a part of the human soul does not 
descend, but remains above in perpetual contact with mows 1. 
It is not clear whether the argument which Proclus offers here 
was offered also by Iamblichus. Perhaps it was, but we cannot 
be certain. Our interest, however, lies in the meaning of the 
argument itself, and it is interesting to consider why Proclus 
thinks that it is convincing. What is it, he asks, which sins in 
us whenever, under the impulse of itrationality, we eagerly run 
after immoral images presented to us by the senses? The 
answer must be that it is our probairesis. Prohairesis, therefore, 
is capable of sin. Now, as we shall see, a probairesis is either 
an action of the soul or a mode of the soul. Whichever of 
these Proclus is thinking of, his argument must imply that the 
whole soul is responsible for any prohairesis which is recognizably 
sinful. It must follow, as Proclus certainly intends, that the 
soul cannot be divided up in such a way that one part of it can 
have or display a prohairesis which does not affect the rest. 
Thus if the prodairesis is corrupt, the argument runs, the whole 
soul is corrupt. And the hidden premiss of the argument is 


+ Procl. Jn Ti., UI p. 334, 6-7 Diehl. 
© 1975. by Fondation Hardt, Genève. 
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that whatever the prohairesis does is an action of the whole soul. 
And thete is a further point. Both Iamblichus and Proclus 
are concerned to distinguish soul from sous rather more sharply 
than Plotinus. Thus where either or both of them associates 
probairesis with the whole soul, it is important to notice that they 
ate dissociating prohairesis from nous. ‘This we know is in har- 
mony with Proclus’ general doctrine that the soul does not 
know the Forms directly and that we are not, as Plotinus 
thought, a xécpog voytég?. The point to be made is that, if 
prohairesis is to be associated with soul and not with vous, we 
should begin to wonder about its intellectual content. It might 
easily be assumed that probairesis is associated with powers of 
reasoning and deliberating ; but, if this is the case for lamblichus 
and Proclus, then it would follow that only certain kinds of 
reasoning would be appropriate to the soul, and that prohairesis 
is specifically to be dissociated from the life of nous. Finally 
it would follow that for Iamblichus and Proclus we cannot 
transcend our own probairesis ; we can only use it properly ot 
improperly. In other words, in some sense we are our pro- 
bairesis. The rest of this paper will be concerned with giving 
some context to these remarks about prohairesis both in terms of 
Proclus’ Neoplatonic background and in terms of more general 
notions about prohairesis which had come into currency in 
his day. 

As is well known, the term prohairesis first becomes prom- 
inent in ancient philosophy in the writings of Aristotle. In the 
third book of the Nicomachean Ethics we find it defined as a 
“deliberated desire for things in our power” *. The elements 
of prohairesis, which we have translated as “choice” or “act of 
choosing” are desire — but every desite is not a choice — and 
deliberation — but only some deliberations result in choices being 
made, Finally choice is concerned with options which are in 


1 Elem. theol. 194-5 ; In Parm. p. 948, 18 Cousin. 
2 EN 1113 a. 
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our power, because, Aristotle argues, we only deliberate about 
what we have some possibility of achieving, though we may 
wish for what we cannot achieve. 

According to Aristotle, then, a probairesis, a choice, is an 
act which is performed constantly by human beings. It is 
something they do, not something they are, though obviously 
they have to be human beings in order to be able to act as 
human beings. Curiously enough, although in many areas the 
Stoics took over and developed Aristotle’s ethical ideas, the 
word prohairesis and the concept which Aristotle had worked 
out have almost disappeared from Stoic writings of the pre- 
Christian era’, In Epictetus, however, prohairesis is back with 
a vengeance. The word occurs time and again, but its meaning 
is rather wider than can be recognized in Aristotle. One 
example will suffice. It was not Soctates who was taken off 
and given the hemlock ?. It was not Socrates’ prohairesis but 
rather his body which suffered in this way. The real Socrates, 
Epictetus wants to tell us, is his prohairesis. Now it could be 
argued that Epictetus is saying in Aristotelian fashion that the 
choices make the man, but it would be equally true to say that 
for Epictetus the choices make up the man, ot indeed that the 
probairesis is the teal man. In Epictetus prohairesis is often used 
as the equivalent of fyepowxdy, the Stoic ruling principle, but 
the emphasis is that we must view human reason as both intel- 
lectual and volitional. Prohairesis now appears then as some- 
thing more than one of the acts of a man qua man ; it is both 
the act of a man and the man himself. A man’s probaireseis are 
his character. Thus it is easy to see that Epictetus would agtee 
that it is self-evident that, if a man’s probairesis is sinful, then his 


soul, and indeed the man himself, is sinful. Proclus’ statement 


is beginning to acquire a context. 


1 For one use by Zeno see Stob. II 7, 11 g (II p. 99, 14 W.) (= SVF I 216). 
? Epict. Diss. I 29, 16 ff. On probairesis in Epictetus see further J. M. Rist, Stoic 
Philosophy (Cambridge 1969), 228-231. 
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We must consider another aspect of Epictetus’ use of the 
word probairesis, or indeed of the use of the word by the Stoics 
in general, for the same kind of philosophical difficulty will 
atise. As is well known, the Stoics argued among themselves 
as to whether the wise man can lose his wisdom, or, what is 
another form of the same problem, whether the virtuous man 
can lose his virtue. All the Stoics were of the opinion that 
virtue is very hard to lose, once really possessed, and many 
thought that it cannot be lost. What are the implications of 
this for our word prohairesis? As we have seen, the early Stoics 
do not use it much, but Epictetus uses it frequently. And 
Epictetus is sufficient of a Stoic to be of the opinion that virtue 
is very hard to lose. In other words one’s prohairesis is fixed, 
if one is wise. But we may wonder what could be meant by a 
“fixed choice”. When we use the word “choice”, we normally 
think of options open to the chooser. Thus, to use the now 
clichéd example, we say that John chose to marry Mary when 
he could have acted otherwise. But, if we think of fixed choices, 
we are dealing with something different. For Epictetus, a man 
with a good prohairesis would not decide, after deliberation, 
that he ought not to steal. He simply would not steal. During 
the period when he was a npoxóntov he would have been 
making moral choices in the sense of deciding whether or not 
to act morally in specific cases. But when he is wise, what he 
has to know is the answer to the purely descriptive question 
of what in this particular citcumstance would be the moral 
course, which, as a man who has already decided to act morally, 
he will then follow. Thus we can understand what has hap- 
pened to the word propairesis as it has passed from Aristotle’s 
usage to that of Epictetus. In Aristotle a probairesis is an 
act of choosing, while in Epictetus it is the state of having 
chosen in the moral area, that is, of having become moral or 
immoral, And for Epictetus the moral self is the real self. 
Again the position is beginning to look like that found in 
Proclus. 
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Prohairesis does not, however, always lose its original Aristo- 
telian meaning, particularly in Aristotelian circles. In his trea- 
tise On Fate Alexander of Aphrodisias uses it constantly in this 
sense and adds little that need be commented on here. One 
point, however, should be mentioned. Alexander is concerned 
to rebut the Stoic account of actions “in our power” (èp piv). 
The Stoics included in such actions not only those which are 
the result of rational assent, as Alexander would have liked, 
but those involving any assent or impulse of the human being, 
whether that impulse was rational or not, that is, whether it 
was or was not in accordance with right reason, What the 
Stoics want to say is that we perform what we perform, while 
Alexander, following the Aristotelian tradition, is prepared to 
think of all such actions as voluntary (ėxoùotov), if no com- 
pelling external force is present, but not as “ours” (tọ jpiv) 2. 
Translating into English the difference between the Stoic and 
the Aristotelian uses of tà é9’ huiv, we may suggest that the 
Stoics mean that é9’ fulv actions are in our power—that is, 
we do them or we do not do them — while for the Aristotelians 
they are in our power in the sense of being voluntary actions, 
but they are not “outs” in that the reason is not properly 
deployed. If we ask ourselves why the Aristotelians think that 
“our” actions must involve the reason, we have to go back to 
the Nicomachean Ethics, where in several places it is suggested 
that “we” are to be identified with nous or tò Stavontixdy °. 

We should expect a theory of this latter type to be popular 
in Platonic circles, and sure enough it appears in the Exneads. 
At IV 8, 1, 25 we find Plotinus identifying the soul with the 
self (aizéc), and in VI 9, 11 the doctrine that we can transcend 
the hypostasis of soul in union with the One is described 


1E.g. Alex. Aphr. Fat. 14, p. 184, 11 Bruns (= SWF II 981). 
2 Ibid., p. 183, 26 ff. Bruns. 


3 EN 1166 a 17, 1168 b 35, 1178 a 2. At Metaph. 1037 a 7 Aristotle says that 
identification of Socrates with his soul is one of two possibilities. 
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inter alia as the attainment of a state of not being entirely oneself 
(088° roc aòróc). So Plotinus is to be found in this Aristo- 
telian tradition, holding, against the Stoics, that there is a cor- 
respondance between the true self and the rational soul (whose 
function par excellence is duévorx)+, and indeed reinforcing the 
anti-Stoic view with his doctrine of the undescended part of 
the soul for ever engaged in contemplation of the Forms. Thus 
we may say that for the Stoics “we” are all our actions, both 
rational and irrational, both moral and immoral ; for the Aristo- 
telians (or at least for one mode of Aristotelianism) “we” are 
our rational selves when we are engaged in rational behaviour. 
The philosophical problem in this position is obvious enough : 
what are we when we are not involved in rational behaviour? 
Does the existence of the person become discontinuous ? 
Aristotle does not propose the Plotinian solution that we ate 
continuous at a higher level than that of the conscious per- 
sonality. Rather he moves nearer to the Stoic view and varies 
his theory that we are our souls with the basically incompatible 
alternative that we are the composite of body and soul. Of 
course the continuing existence of lower levels of soul below 
that of tational thought does not save Aristotle here. It is 
true that continuity is preserved at these lower levels, but it is 
not a specifically human continuity. Perhaps Aristotle’s solu- 
tion is that, although the activity of the mind is discontinuous 
in one sense, the fact of its possibility of being re-activated is 
sufficient to guarantee “our” continuity at the human level. 
And we do not wish to embark on the question of the Active 
Intellect at this point. 

Plotinus’ solution in terms of the undescended part of the 
soul is not Aristotelian. Furthermote it is a clear rejection of 
simpliste identifications in the manner of Epictetus of the self 
with the prohairesis, the formed character. Thus for Plotinus, 


1 Cf. J. TRourttarp, The Logic of Attribution in Plotinus, in IPQ 1 (1961), 
125-138. 
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in contrast both to Aristotle and to Epictetus, the concept of 
choosing and of a character formed by choices is relegated to 
a subordinate position. Thus when Plotinus talks about the 
reason for the fall of the soul or for the creation of matter the 
word probairesis, which we might expect to be frequent, is 
missing. This is particularly surprising since another common 
word in Hellenistic and later Greek philosophy, tò abte¥odcrov, 
which occurs, for example, in Alexandet’s treatise On Fate and 
in Albinus * — and which often appears later on in close asso- 
ciation with probairesis — appears several times in the Euneads. 

Let us look at some key passages. In Ennead V 1, 1,5 the 
falling souls are said to delight in their adtefosciov — their 
freedom to choose — but this freedom is associated not with 
the word probairesis, but with their wishing (Bovdyfijve:) to 
belong to themselves. Similarly adveZodsiov occurs at III 2, 
4, 37 and IV 8, 5, 26, while we find the notion of self-directed 
wishing (xpbs airhy Bovdowévn) in IIT 9, 3, 10 attributed to 
the individual soul ; and at III 7, 11, 15 the wish for self-govern- 
ment is attributed to the world soul. All these passages are 
connected, as we have scen, directly or indirectly, with the fall 
of the soul and with sin (4uaptta). It is remarkable that 
Plotinus does zot use the word prohairesis in any of them. He 
does not say that the soul chooses (mpompeita:) to sin, but 
rather that it wishes to sin, seduced, as in V 1, 1, by pleasure 
or pride. , It should be noticed, however, that elsewhere Plo- 
tinus is quite prepared to use the word prohairesis, in contexts, 
it would seem, where the question of the origin of the sin and 
descent of the soul is not involved. 

Let us look at a few examples : 


Here we read of the probairesis of stats and of 
their real soul which looks to the good. 


IL 3, 9, 38 


1 Alex. Aphr. Fat. 13, p. 182, 24 Bruns ; Albinus, ap. Jamblichum, i# Stob, I 49, 
37 (l p. 375, 10 W.). In Stoic fashion Albinus talks about the “mistaken judg- 
ment” of the adteZoboiov. 
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II 3, 14, 28 Marriages are said to arise either from pro- 
hairesis (choice?) or from chance occurrences. 


TIT 3, 3, 19 The question is raised whether the world has 
been “unequally” arranged deliberately 


(meonpéost). 


IM 4, 5,3 Plotinus here talks of the probairesis and dispo- 
sition (8.é0eo1g) of our soul. Prohairesis (chat- 
acter) seems to be distinguished from hairesis 


(choice). 


IV 3, 12, 23 Here it is argued that our fortunes, lives and 
probaeresis ate indicated by the arrangement of 
the stars, It is difficult to see the exact mean- 
ing of prohairesis in this passage. Perhaps 
“character” is the most probable equivalent. 


IV 4, 31,48 Again we ate concerned, as in II 3, 9, 38, with 
the prohairesis of the stars. Prohairesis is asso- 
ciated with yvdun and ħoytouóc, and therefore 
presumably means “decision”. 


IV 4, 35,5 & The question is: How do stars act? Is it by 
their bodies or by their probairesis? Again the 
word seems somewhat ambiguous. But the 
contrast with body should be noticed. Pro- 
hairesis probably means will, as in Epictetus. 


IV 7, 5, 4 Prohaireseis are accepted as part-causes of moye- 
ment. The word is in specific contrast to Adyou 
and therefore must mean “choices”, in contrast 
to “reason”. 


From this selection of texts in which Plotinus uses the word 
probairesis we can immediately recognize that the meanings of 
“choice”, “character” and “will”? are all available to him. The 
passage that comes nearest in some respects to the text of 
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Proclus with which we began this enquiry is IV 4, 35, 7, where 
the. probairesis is contrasted with the body. The implication 
might be that, if the prodairesis is guilty, obviously the soul 
must be considered guilty. But that would conflict with the 
notion of an undescended soul. A different picture is obvious 
from IV 7, 5, 4, where prohairesis is contrasted with /ogos. Here 
we seem to be back in the more norma! Plotinian world where 
the soul is to some degree compartmentalized ; prohairesis is a 
mark of only a part of the soul, though in this case not the 
highest part. 

As we noticed, Plotinus associates the fall and descent of 
the soul not with the concept of prohairesis but with that of 
wishing. The change may be significant. As we have seen, 
prohairesis tends to be used in earlier writers to denote either 
the choices, particularly the moral choices, made by individuals, 
or the mental and moral state which results from having made 
such choices. In particular a prohairesis is associated with the 
choice between alternatives, and a degree of tational decision 
is involved. If the decision is not rational, in the sense of not 
being in accordance with right reason, it is rational in the 
sense of being a rationalization of a wrong decision. But the 
Plotinian fall of the soul is essentially a non-rational, that is 
counter-rational, act. There is no tational choice made by the 
soul when it falls. What it does is allow itself to be seduced 
by pleasure, or by the wish to be self-supporting. Plotinus 
does not say that it deliberately chooses pleasure, or that it 
deliberately chooses a false idea of self-sufficiency. It is seduced 
into acting without the use of its rational powers and its previous 
decisions. The idea is paralleled by both Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, when they are expounding an essentially Stoic 
thesis about causation. Clement gives a simple example of 
a “proximate cause”. Beauty arouses desire in those who 
cannot control themselves! Origen expands the idea, and, 


1Clem. Alex. Str. VII 9 (= SVF II 346). 
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most important for us, puts it into the context of a discussion 
of tò abteEodciov, freedom to originate actions '. If a woman 
displays herself before a man who has vowed himself to chastity, 
says Origen, she cannot be regarded as a necessitating cause of 
his action if he abandons his previous purpose. She is not an 
abcorernns airia ; rather, the implication must be, she is a proxi- 
mate cause. The reason the man gives way is that he is de- 
lighted with the pleasure and therefore does not want (wh 
BeBovanuévoc) to remain chaste. Here there is no mention of 
probairesis, of choosing ; the question is one of being seduced 
from a previous choice. Thus if choice involves rational deci- 
sion, it is not involved in the situation described by Origen. 
This is exactly parallel with the view of Plotinus. To under- 
stand this usage further we should notice a later passage of the 
De principiis where Origen is discussing a heretical view that 
God pities those whom he decides (èx mpoopécews) to pity °. 
Here we are zot concerned with God being seduced by pleasure, 
ot with anything of that kind, or — obviously — with a merely 
arbitrary action. The prohairesis of God is a rational act ; and 
the word Origen chooses for “rational decision” is prohairesis. 

Let us begin to draw some of the threads together. The 
word probairesis is not used by Plotinus to describe the fall of 
the soul, the soul’s sin or épaptia. And the reason why Plo- 
tinus does not use it in this sense is probably that it is not an 
appropriate word to describe behaviour which is fundamentally 
non-rational, not merely non-rational in the sense of involving 
a misuse of one’s rational powers. For the descent of the soul 
does not involve rational activity, that is, the use of reason, at 
all. It is not a deliberated choice of evil, not a rationalization 
of instinctual desire, but a wiled abandonment of rationality 
as such. 


+ Origen, Princ. III 1, 4-5, pp. 198-200 Koetschau. 
? Thid., TH 1, 18, p. 229 Koetschan. 
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Plotinus’ philosophical problem concerns the reason why 
the soul should act in a non-rational and hence immoral way. 
His answer is that there is no reason why it should ; hence it 
does not decide to, but is misled to. Thus the problem is the 
weakness of the will to good, not the possibility of a decision 
for evil. The “choice” of evil is deliberate but not deliberated. 
‘And the “will” to good is weak because the soul is the third 
hypostasis, two stages away from the will of the One. 

It would seem then that Plotinus generally wishes to preserve 
the sense of deliberation that Aristotle originally put into 
probairesis. In terms of his system it is not possible for a soul, 
even an individual soul, to opt for a lesser good after going 
through a full process of deliberation. And the reason for 
this is that for all his emphasis on the distinction between the 
upper undescended soul and the faculty of calculation (ħoytapóc), 
the connection between these two parts cannot be entirely 
broken, and when the deliberative function is working properly 
and fully, it is very closely associated with the upper soul. 
Ennead IV 8, 8 makes the position clear. Logismos by itself 
can be “deceived” by pleasure. The upper soul is unaffected 
by pleasure. Thus when the soul in general is not being 
misled and deceived by its pleasures, it will be acting rationally ; 
and rational activity is an image and forerunner of intellectual 
activity, the activity of zoxs. Since this is the case, the omission 
of the term prohairesis when Plotinus discusses the fall of the 
soul becomes all the more understandable. 

If we want to delve further into the implications of Plotinus’ 
language on this issue, it may be helpful to look at another 
Christian author with certain Platonic predilections, but whose 
attitude to probairesis is noticeably distinct from that found in 
the Enneads. In Gregory of Nyssa’s treatise De virginitate we 
read that man was created in the image (elxdv) and likeness 
(Suotapa) of God'. This similarity consisted primarily in his 


1 Virg. XII 2, 11 ff., p. 402 Aubineau, 
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freedom of choice (èv t& abteZousio tio mpompésewe) and in his 
being able to choose what pleased him. It will be noticed that 
this passage combines the Plotinian idea that man can choose 
what pleases him with the notion not found in Plotinus that it 
is probairesis itself which may act one way or the other, either 
for good or for evil. But Gregory, of course, is not committed 
to a scheme where a deliberated choice of evil is ruled out. 
Hence he is quite ready to imply that the prodairesis can and has 
sinned. And this can now be understood not only in the 
weaker Stoic sense that, if we are evil, we have an evil pro- 
hairesis, that is, an evil character, but in the stronger sense that 
an evil character may involve not only the numbing or sedating 
of the reason by the Siren Pleasure, but its actual corruption. 

We started off with Iamblichus’ or Proclus’ argument that, 
if the prodairesis sins, then the soul sins, and that therefore part 
of it cannot remain undescended. We now find that, as an 
argument against what Plotinus actually says in the Evneads, 
this runs into the difficulty that the probairesis is not said to:sin. 
Sinning is to be accounted for in quite a different way, that is, 
by the fact of the weakness of the soul and its inability to resist 
certain types of pleasurable attraction. But perhaps Proclus is 
not beaten yet. Can he not say that if something sins, then it 
must in fact be (or involve) the prohairesis, whether Plotinus 
admits this or not? Thus Plotinus would save himself from 
the consequences of the argument by a merely verbal evasion ; 
his position would in fact be undermined. The only way to 
approach this difficulty is to look at what Plotinus says about 
sin (éuaptia) and the factor in the soul which is responsible for 
it in more detail. The following passages may be instructive : 


In, 12 The problem is : How can we say that the soul 
is both sinless (dvayéprytoc) and in need of 
correction. The answer is that it is the lower 
phase of the soul, the part which experiences 
náðn, which needs purification. 
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I2,6,1 In the previous chapter it has been argued that 
the purified soul will not act without deliber- 
ation. Desire for food, drink and sex will be 
controlled by deliberation. There will be no 
undeliberated action (tò dmpouipetov). When 
this stage is reached, says Plotinus in I 2, 6, we 
shall have eliminated sin (åuaptta), though that 
is far from adequate. We need to become 
a god. 


III 2, 10 In this chapter Plotinus is trying to explain 
that, although sin is committed “unwillingly” 
(sxovtes), in that if we knew what we are, we 
would not sin, nevertheless men are responsible 
for the evil they perform because they are them- 
selves the agents. Human beings are naturally 
moved towards what is good. This impulse 
is free from external control (abreEobotos). 


Ill 8,7, 23 ff. Here it is argued that all mistakes (éuaptta) 
in natural generation and in action arise from 
the agent’s being diverted from an object of 
contemplation. 


IV 8, 5, 16 This is the famous passage about the twofold 
sin involved in the soul’s descent. ‘The faults 
are in the motive for descending —- which would 
seem to involve té\u« — and the actions per- 
formed after the descent — here pleasure must 


be the source of the trouble. 


It will be clear that none of these passages gives any support 
to the idea that cuxetia arises by an act of prodairesis, which 
would necessarily involve deliberated choice. And this con- 
clusion is very strongly reinforced by a passage from Ennead 
IV 3, 13. Souls, we read, do not descend willingly, nor are 
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they despatched (otite éxotoau: ote mepobetcm). It is true that 
the descent of the soul is a voluntary action in one sense ; it is 
in the sense that we want to do it. But there is no rational 
choice, that is, no probairesis. ‘The descent, says Plotinus, is 
not rationally chosen (otce tò Exoticrov toroŬtov de xpochécbar), 
but it is like an instinctive leap. This leap is compared to the 
natural impulse towards marriage, or — in a few cases — towards 
noble conduct. It is not motivated by /ogismos (reason). The 
passage is conclusive. Logismos, the faculty par excellence of the 
soul, is associated with probairesis. Neither are involved in the 
fall of the soul and the act of grasping at evil. Neither is 
therefore actively involved in épaptia. 

Let us now return to the passage of Proclus. The argu- 
ment is that, if the prohairesis sins, the soul cannot be sinless. 
Now we have seen that one phase of the Plotinian soul is not 
sinless, but that no active sin involving deliberated choice or 
prohairesis takes place. Whether prohairesis be understood in 
the Aristotelian tradition as an act of choice involving deliber- 
ation, or in the Epictetean sense of a disposition resulting from 
past choices involving deliberation, it is not, for Plotinus, 
actively involved in sin. Iamblichus’ and Proclus position 
depends on one of two assumptions : either the prohairesis is 
the soul — which would imply a Neoplatonic adaptation of the 
older Stoic theme ; or, and this is more likely, whatever is an 
act of the soul is a fortiori an act of the prohairesis. But neither 
of these faces Plotinus’ theory squarely. For Plotinus acts of 
the soul are not necessarily acts of the prohairesis, for the soul 
may act while the probairesis is dormant. Yamblichus and 
Proclus have not taken Plotinus’ doctrine of the phases of the 
soul and their interrelations seriously enough. And modern 
scholars have followed them in one respect at least. For while 
it is always recognized that Plotinus argues that there is a part 
of the soul which does not descend, it is usually assumed that 
this part, the so-called soul above, is only very loosely tied to 
the lower phase of the soul which is capable of falling, because 
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it is «òtečovotos. We must recognize in fact that between these 
phases there is the probairesis, the soul in so far as it is a calculat- 
ing, rationally intending, and choosing reality. This pro- 
hairesis resembles the undescended soul in that it cannot sin, but 
is unlike it in that, when the lower soul falls, prohatresis is, as 
it were, put to sleep, while the upper soul, as we know, con- 
tinues perpetually in contemplation of the Forms. 

It must be assumed that Iamblichus and Proclus did not 
understand this curious doctrine of prohairesis. When they 
thought of prohairesis, they were using non-Plotinian concepts. 
These concepts, indeed, bear more relation to those used by 
such Christian writers as Gregory of Nyssa. We cannot know 
whether we should talk about Christian influence or about a 
new world of concepts with which both Christians and later 
pagan Neoplatonists were familiar ; but Plotinus either knew 
nothing of these concepts or was not interested in them. 


POSTSCRIPT: If I were to rewrite this essay, I should draw 
sharper distinctions between Aristotelian and Stoic accounts 
of human action, but the final version would look little differ- 
ent. I should, however, withdraw my remarks on Ennead 4. 
3.13 (pp. 115-116), in the light of my acceptance of an emend- 
ation of Theiler's. For further comment see Study X, p. 137, 
note 2. 
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MYSTICISM AND TRANSCENDENCE IN LATER NEOPLATONISM 


There are a number of rather puzzling passages in the Enneads where 
Plotinus seems to distinguish within the Second Hypostasis, the Intellect, 
a kind of prime element of Intellect. At 6, 9, 3, 26—27 we read that with pure 
intellect and with the summit of the intellect we are to see what is purest of all. 
At 5, 3,14, 15 Plotinus speaks of »the intellect within«, which gives Being. 
Normally the hypostasis of voðç is equated with Being and it is the One which 
is Being’s source, yet here we have the idea that in some way voôç at its 
highest can represent the One, though Plotinus is careful to add that the two 
are quite distinct. Again at 5, 5,8, 22 we read that in the vision of the One 
voc sees by that element of itself which is not vot (tø Eavtod uù væ). Finally 
the idea is expressed in a different form and at greater length at 6, 7, 35, 19—24. 
»Intellectual-Principle thus has two powers, first that of grasping intel- 
lectively its own content, the second that of an advancing and receiving 
whereby to know its transcendent... the first is that of Intellect knowing, 
the second that of Intellect loving« (MACKENNA and PAGE). 

Professor Hapot! has pointed out that these ideas of Plotinus may be 
part of the foundation of the later Neoplatonic doctrine of the ëvĝðoç vot, 


1 P, Havor, »Fragments d'un Commentaire sur le Parménide«, Rev. Et. Grecques 74, 
Ig61, 425 and note 73. 
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and this suggestion deserves further consideration. But before such consid- 
eration can have any value, it is necessary to determine, if possible, what 
precisely Plotinus means. Until this has been determined, it is impossible to 
see whether his doctrine has been copied, deliberately modified or misunder- 
stood by his successors. 

Arnov’s! explanation of the attitude of Plotinus towards the immanence 
and transcendence of the One is generally very satisfactory. Strictly speaking, 
Plotinus insists that vod¢ is in the One, not that the One is in vote, but at the 
same time he is willing to speak of the One's wagovoia. This doctrine of xagov- 
gia has as its corollary the notion that there is in vod¢ a certain element 
most akin to the One since it is due to the One’s presence. Yet this presence 
does not detract in any way from the One’s transcendence. Plotinus is most 
insistent on this point. The One is present yet separate (6, 4, 3, 12), for it is 
possible to be present though separate (6, 4, I1, 21). 

If in some sense the One is present in the hypostasis of voðç, this presence 
should be apparent in the formal structure of the hypostasis. There should be, 
in voc, an immanent unity which is the element of that hypostasis most 
akin to the One. Such a unity rightly be called the supreme aspect of voig (vod 
vod tH nedtw 6, 9, 3, 27), and it would not be surprising if Plotinus were 
to speak of it when dealing with those rare moments of human experience 
when union with the One is becoming a reality. In this connection it is of 
value to examine a passage of 6, 9, 4. At the beginning of this chapter Plotinus 
tells us that awareness (adveotc) of the One arises not by intellection, as 
does awareness of the Forms, but by a presence that surpasses knowledge. 
Later in the same chapter (lines 24—30) he proceeds as follows: »From none 
is that Principle absent and yet from all: present, it remains absent save to 
those fit to receive, disciplined into some accordance, able to touch it closely 
by their likeness and by that kindred power within themselves through which, 
remaining as it was when it came to them from the’Supreme, they are en- 
abled to see in so far as God may at all be seen« (MACKENNa and Pace). 

We may conclude that there is within vot¢ a kind of unity derived from 
the One’s presence, but not damaging to the One’s transcendence, which is 
actualized at the moment of the return to the One in the mystical union. 
This unity is not of course a separate hypostasis. It is the fundamental power 
of voi¢, derived from the One, to return to its source. It is a reminder that 
the One is in the fullest sense both cause and sustainer of the reality of the 
Second Hypostasis. We should not regard it as an indication that rots has 
in its own nature the means of transcending itself. Nos can transcend itself 
only in virtue of what is not itself, but is in itself, as we have seen Plotinus 
say at 5, 5, 8, 22. 


1 R. Arnou, Le Désir de Dieu dans la Philosophie de Plotin, Paris 1921, 170—177. 
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Finally we must remember the most important point that whatever 
precise significance Plotinus attached to this »highest aspect of vodc«, the 
possession of such a power should not lead a man to suppose that union with 
the One can be achieved in a quasi-mechanical fashion. It will perhaps seem 
rather shocking to suggest that Plotinus means that some kind of superadded 
grace is required for the attainment of union, but his language certainly tends 
in that direction at times. In 5, 5, 8, 3—5 we read as follows: »We must not 
run after it, but fit ourselves for the vision and then wait tranquilly for its 
appearance as the eye waits on the rising of the sun«. Plotinus is certainly 
confident that purification and dialectic will lead to their goal of union, since 
the universe has been providentially arranged to allow for this possibility and 
since man possesses a faculty capable of attaining this goal; but there is an 
element in the procedure that is outside the control of even the noblest philoso- 
pher. The One is present to those who look, but no man can be the judge of 
his own fitness to receive the vision, and hence, even with the aid of the 
highest aspect of voðç, no man can attain union with the One by a quasi- 
magical or ritualist fulfilment of obligations. The One is ineffable and un- 
knowable in terms of intellect, and for Plotinus union is, so to speak, on his 
terms, and when he appears, rather than the automatic result of the cultivation 
of the highest aspect of vodc. 

Hapvort! has pointed out that Porphyry appears to make a similar analysis 
of vos, according to Proclus*. Porphyry describes voðç as alóvioç, but adds 
that it also contains something that is ngoadyiog (6 vos éyer te xoetrtov 
èv éavt® to aiwviov). The idea is to be found again in the anonymous 
commentary on the Parmenides®, once preserved in the library at Turin, and 
which Hapor also believes to be from Porphyry’s hand. Yet the relation of 
these ideas to those of Plotinus is difficult to discern. We must first in- 
vestigate an apparently similar and much better documented approach to the 
problem in later Neoplatonism. 

There are a number of passages in which Proclus discusses what he calls 
the »flower of the intellect« (d»@0¢ tod vob). This faculty, apparently a develop- 
ment of Plotinus’ »prime part of votc«, is the means by which we can attain 
union with the One. In apparently Plotinian fashion it is described as »a hidden 
trace of the One*«. Yet Plotinus is certainly not the only source for the Procline 
position. Perhaps Proclus’ clearest exposition® is in chapter four of the Com- 
mentary on the Chaldaean Oracles, where we read that the flower of vodc is 
prior to vod, and that just as in other things it is not vod¢ which is the highest 


1 P, HADOT, op. cit. 424 and note 72. 2 Theol. Platonica 1, 11 p. 27, 33 m. Portus. 

3 Cf. W. Kroct, »Ein neuplatonischer Parmenidescommentar in einem Turiner Palim- 
psest«, Rh. Mus. 47, 1892, 616—618. 4 De decem dubit. 64, 9, p. 106 BoEsE. 

5 Cf. H.. Kocu, Ps-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zum Neuplatonismus 
und Mysterienwesen, Mainz 1900, 156. Proclus, Comm. in Alcib., p. 144 WESTERINK. 
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cause, so in souls the highest activity is not vosgéy but something more 
divine than voĉç. Just as we reach the hypostasis of vod¢ by becoming vosideic, 
so we attain to unity by becoming évoedeic. When we have done so, we stand 
on the highest point of vodc (fx dxew tH oixelw ordytec væ). Proclus goes 
on to add in a most baffling manner that even the flower of vod¢ will only 
raise us to the highest member of the first triad of Being, but this may be left 
aside till later in the paper. At the moment we may assume that the Plotinian 
distinction within the Second Hypostasis between vots and voðç épdiv has 
been enlarged so that the dog vob (standing for the vod¢ p&r) has almost 
assumed the status of a superior hypostasis This is an example of the tendency 
of the later Neoplatonists to disregard the warnings against the proliferation 
of hypostases uttered by Plotinus in his treatise against the Gnostics. Un- 
doubtedly the doctrine of the Chaldaean Oracles that an éwot inég voðv! 
links the human being with 6 matouxd¢ vodc helped to further this unplotinian 
development. Indeed it is to the uses of the word évwoue that we must now 
turn our attention. 

The word is rare in the Enneads and does not appear to have any particular 
association with voðç. It appears to mean »unity«, as in 6, 1, 26,27, where 
Plotinus asks about the origin of the & wots in matter and points out that 
matter is not itself an évworg but that it gains its évwoss by participation 
in unity. 

In contrast with Plotinus, however, Proclus uses the term continually. 
Professor Dopps’ index to the Elements of Theology lists twentytwo occurences 
in that work alone. The word has more than one meaning? but it is the sense 
of »unity« such as occurs at the end of Proposition 151° which is our immediate 
concern. Tò satgsxdy is present in each of the henads, says Proclus, and each 
henad must proceed from the paternal unity (ånò tç mateuijs Evdoews). 
This unity is apparently envisaged as some sort of power parallel but superior 
to vots: yrdow dnéo vodv xai waviay...vG TÒ vontdr, évdoer td v, writes 
Proclus in the De Providentiat. The same meaning is probably present in 
the phrase tiv dxég vodv évwow that occurs in the Platonic Theology®. This 
&ywotg is sometimes styled simply tò é&* — a term which refers to the element 
of unity in the vod¢ and not to the One itself. In this sense it is linked with 
the other common phrase in Proclus for the highest part of vod¢, namely the 
vflower of votic«. We see already therefore that the tentative, rather general 


1 W, Krott, »De Oraculis Chaldaiciss, Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen 7, I, 
Breslau 1894, 11. 

2 J. VanNESTE in Le Mystère de Dieu, Brussels 1959, 194—196 distinguishes three 
senses of &vwots in Ps.-Dionysius. 

2 E. R. Dopps, The Elements of Theology, Oxford 1933, 134- 

t De Prov. 31, 6ff. (p. 141 Boss). 5 Theol. Plat. 1, 3, p. 6 Portus. 

* Cf. Hermias, in Phaedrum p. 79 Ast. 
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suggestions of Plotinus about the crown of voðç have been worked up by 
Proclus into the formal theory that just as by soul we attain likeness to Soul 
and by vods to the Intelligible World, so it is by the flower of voðc, by our 
fous, our unity, that we attain to union with the One. 

At this point we must mention a further complication which Proclus’ 
system seems to involve. In the passage from the Commentary on the Chal- 
daean Oracles about the flower of voðç discussed above, we are amazed to 
observe Proclus thinking not only of a flower of vod, but of a flower of the 
whole soul, which is distinct and superior. »But if we grasp this voņtóv by 
the flower of vod¢ in us—the vonrdy, that is, situated at the top of the first 
intelligible triad—by what further means would we be linked to the One? ... 
Therefore the flower of vos is not at all the same as the flower of the whole 
soul.« There is no other specific reference in Proclus to this flower of the 
whole soul, but Rosan? has rightly compared the doctrine with that expressed 
on page 118 of the Platonic Theology (Portus) where Proclus writes of the 
»firebrand of the soul«, and the expression ävĝoç obofag of the Commentary 
on the Alcibiades? may have a similar significance (ç yàg vod petéxoper 
xarà tov signnévor voðv, obtw xal tod xgdtov mag’ od xãow Å yrdoug 
xarà rò & xal olov dybos täs odolac judy, xab’ 6 nai wddtota tH Oei 
ovwvartópeða). 

We cannot be certain what Proclus meant when speaking of this final 
unity, but the doctrine looks like a further falling away from the Plotinian 
economy. Proclus appears to be regarding this flower of the whole soul as 
a further rung on the ladder between the One and Soul. Whereas Plotinus 
thinks of a return to vo6c, Proclus subdivides this into a return in stages: 
first to vote, then to the flower of vodc, then to the flower of the whole soul. 
Yet since our remarks are in general applicable both to the flower of vot 
and to the flower of the whole soul, and since the former is better documented 
and of more significance in the Platonic tradition, we shall temporarily leave 
the flower of the whole soul on one side. 

There is a further term whose relevance we must now consider, namely 
dragétc. This term, of no significance to Plotinus, is virtually technical in 
later Neoplatonism. It has frequently been assumed that its meaning is more 
or less the same wherever it occurs. This, as we shall see, is not necessarily 
true. Let us then consider certain of its uses in Proclus, and in particular, its 
relation to the flower of vod¢ and £vwow. An easy source of information is 
the passage of the Commentary on the Alcibiades (p.114 WESTERINE) that 
we have already examined. Here we may find the phrase advijy tùv dxear 
tragéw åveyetoar tis pozis, nað’ iv v dopey... And in the Commentary on 
the Cratylos (p.66 PASQUALI) we find tø yàg dv8er too vod xal ti tndeser 

1L. J. RosAn, The Philosophy of Proclus, N. Y. 1949, 216, note 160. 

? Comm. in Alcib. p. 114 WESTERINK. 
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tç obcias judy adtoic ovvánteoðar nepóxauev. Čragčıc clearly in one of its 
meanings is that basic unity of voðç which may be called wot or the 
flower of votc. Formally it is unplotinian—and philosophically too if it tends 
to allot to voé¢ a power within itself of attaining the mystic union in an 
automatic fashion. But for the moment let us leave this in abeyance and con- 
sider drapés further in the sense with which we are here concerned. We can 
now be certain that what is true of raptis is true of its equivalents 2wotc, 
and dr6o¢ vod. 

It is generally admitted that Proclus made dmagéic the first member of 
the intelligible triad, Being, Life and Thought}. This triad ?, deriving ultimately 
from an interpretation of Sophist 248E, is of increasing importance in post- 
Plotinian thought. Its first member, Bnagétc, was equated by Proclus and 
Damascius with »the Father«—a term which, due to the influence of the 
Chaldaean Oracles, has thus changed its meaning in the post-Plotinian period. 
The later Neoplatonists were apparently unable to understand that »Father« 
could mean anything but »the Father (i.e. the highest aspect) of the Intelligible 
Triad« and Damascius* assumes that Porphyry must have used the word in 
that sense. He therefore accuses Porphyry of making the One and the »Father« 
identical—which Porphyry, following Plotinus, doubtless did! The point is 
that for Plotinus and Porphyry the »Father« is the One (and Porphyry may 
have used the term éagéi¢ also), but when Damascius hears »Father« he 
follows Proclus* in thinking only of the prime aspect of the Intelligible Triad. 

There are then a number of terms in Proclus for the highest aspect of the 
Second Hypostasis. When Proclus is thinking of an anthropology he speaks 
of it as äyĝoç vod or évwoig; when he is speaking in terms of the ontological 
structure of the Real World, he calls it Sxapéig or Father. Apparently when 
man raises himself to the level of the Father of the Intelligible Triad, he is 


standing at the highest point of voðç; he is living in accordance with the- 


flower of vodc. Hence we can see why Proclus has to postulate another higher 
unity (the flower of the whole soul) to account for the possibility of union 
with the One. Perhaps there is some connection between the fact that he never 
claimed to have attained such union and his shadowy comments on the flower 
of the whole soul. 

Before leaving Proclus for a while, we can conclude that he appears to be 
thinking all the time from man’s standpoint, while Plotinus thinks from the 
standpoint of the One. Where Plotinus thinks of the presence of the 
One and is vague about the unified state, imagétc, or whatever, of the vote, 


1 Donpps, op. cit. 253. 

2 For the history of the triad see P. Hanor, »Etre, Vie, Pensée chez Plotin et avant 
Plotin«, Entretiens Hardt 5, Les Sources de Plotin. Vandceuvres-Genéve 1960, 107—157. 

2 Damascius, Dubit. et Solut. 43 vol. I, p. 86, 9 RUELLE. 

4 In Parm. p. 1070, 15. 
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Proclus thinks about precise degrees of unification and of the powers within 
man, This is not to say that Plotinus is not hopeful of success, or that he has 
no confidence of uniting the One in himself to the One in the all; it is to say, 
however, that he prefers to leave the unspeakable unspoken, to await the 
mysterious presence, to disregard the state of his votc, almost, I must repeat, 
to hope for grace. 

Confirmation of the results so far achieved can be found by a consideration 
of the attitude towards union with God revealed in the writings of Pseudo- 
Dionysius by Fr. VANNESTE?. Ps.-Dionysius’ dependence on the pagan Neopla- 
tonists, and especially on Proclus, has been clear since the work of Kocw and 
STIGLMAYR? sixty years ago. Yet in his treatment of the mystical union his 
particularly Neoplatonic attitude has been far from universally understood. 
VANNESTE however has shown that in 865C and 872B of the Divine Names 
there is no doubt that Dionysius is accounting for the union of the soul with 
God by the agency of an évwoig above votc¢ which is in fact the Procline 
évwotg or ğvðoç vod. The phrase »Flower of the Intellect« does not occur in 
Dionysius, yet the doctrine is fundamentally the same. In this connection the 
association of &wotg with iagéic at Divine Names 641 D is not insignificant— 
and we should observe ts ózèo voby érdoews at 592C. 

VANNESTE has rightly compared Divine Names 865CD with Ennead 
6,7, 35, 20—24, but there is a significant difference between the two passages 
which he seems to have missed. Dionysius writes: déov eidévar tdv xab’ 
pds voov čyew thv wév Odvapey sic TO voew... ty O& Evwowy nepal- 
eovoay tù» tot vod pbow SV Üç ovvdmtetas modg ta énéxewa Eavtod: 
Plotinus on the other hand reads tév voy toivuy <det> tHY wey Exewy ddva- 
pv eig tò voety ... thy Òé, Ñ tà éxéxewa adtod ènfpolğ twi xal napaðoyi. 
Both Plotinus and Dionysius are talking about capabilities of voðç in some 
sense, but while Plotinus refers to the ddvayuc of voðç to attain to union 
with the One, Dionysius speaks of éwotc. The change of vocabulary is indica- 
tive of the fact that if Dionysius has the Plotinian doctrine in his mind—and 
he is surely thinking of Ennead 6, 7, 35—then he is interpreting his Plotinus 
in a Procline manner. Plotinus is thinking that vedic has the capacity to 
receive (scagadoyf); Dionysius is thinking rather in the Procline manner of 
the power to ascend inherent in that &woug inxég voty which is part of what 
man is given by nature. VANNESTE is right to imply that the Dionysian 


1 Op. cit. 194—211. 

2 Cf. especially H. Kocu, Proklus als Quelle des Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in der 
Lehre vom Bösen, Philologus 54, 1895, 438—454, and Ps-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen 
Beziehungen zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen, Mainz 1900; J. STIGLMAYR, Das 
Aufkommen der ps-dion. Schriften und ihr Eindringen in die christliche Literatur bis zum 
Laterankonzil 649, Feldkirch 1895. For recent views see the article of R. Roguzs, »Diony- 
sius Areopagita« in Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, Vol. HI, cols. 1075—1121. 
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mysticism may well be classified as »natural« mysticism!; Plotinus’ position, 


on this matter, is considerably less »naturale. 


H 


We have so far observed a significant change of emphasis in doctrines on 
the highest aspect of votc and the mystic union between Plotinus and Proclus— 
a change which almost symbolizes the different general attitudes of the two 
principal Neoplatonists, for where Plotinus is a mystic, Proclus seems to know 
only a theory of Mysticism. We must now consider the position of Porphyry, 
Plotinus’ most important disciple. We may start from the remark of Damas- 
cius*, quoted, by Hapot’, that, according to Porphyry, the Father of the 
Intelligible Triad (or the Sagéic) is equivalent to the One. We can deduce 
from this that whereas for Damascius the term éagéic (or zatijg) does not 
denote the highest principle, it is, according to Damascius, understood to 
refer to this principle by Porphyry. Now ézapét¢ in Damascius is defined as 
tò slvat uóvovt and as such is distinguished from oċøía. Thus, if Porphyry 
used the word in the same sense as Damascius, his first principle would have 
to be tò eivat uóvov, and would thus appear to differ radically from the One 
of Plotinus, which is spoken of as énéxewa tod elvar. HaDor® in fact suggests 
that Porphyry made a radical departure of this kind from Plotinian princi- 
ples. As an aid to his case he suggests that an unplotinian First Principle of 
TÒ elvat povor is to be found in the writings of Victorinus, and that these 

are influenced by the work of Porphyry. We must therefore attempt to recon- 
struct Porphyry’s doctrine of the One, and to consider the divergences, if 
they exist, between this One and the One of Plotinus. 

I have been unable to trace the word Sxagéic in Porphyry’s own writings, 
but some of his attitudes towards the One come out clearly in the Sententiae. 
Twice he refers to it as tò énéxewa (X, p.3; XII, p. 3)%, once as éxéxewa tod 
vod (XXV, p. 11), twice as td dséo tò ðv uù dv (XXVI, p.11) and more than 
once as 6 Geds (e.g. XXXI, p.16). This leaves us in some doubt of his precise 
intentions. We learn that the First Principle is imég tò dy, but it might be 
suggested that rò dv and émagéi¢ are not synonomous and that perhaps td 
elvas uóvov could also be described as »beyond tò ve. HADOT wishes us to 


believe that Porphyry’s First Principle, which is called drg tò öv and & éxénewa 


could also be called both Brag and tò elvat uóvoy, but not béo tod sivas. 
We must admit that the Sententiae cannot give a decisive answer to this 
problem. What we must know is whether Porphyry would have insisted, 
against Plotinus, that the One (which he may well have called éagétc) cannot 


1 J. VANNESTE, op. cit. 10. 

3 Hapor, op. cit. 423 and note 66. 
5 HADOT, op. cit. 423. 

* The following references are by chapter and page to MommEnt’s edition. 


2 Dubit. et Solut. 43, vol. I, p. 86, 9. 
4 Dubit. et Solut. 120, vol. I, p. 321, 11 ff. 
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be described as dxdg tod elvat, but should rather be called tò siar uóvov. 
In other words, does éagéts equal tò elvat póvov for Porphyry? As we have 
mentioned, Hapor compares the doctrines of Porphyry with those of the 
fourth-century rhetorician Marius Victorinus. We must therefore consider 
what the Roman author, some of whose ideas are certainly influenced by 
Porphyry, has to say on this particular problem. 

Both Victorinus and his Arian opponent Candidus? distinguish exsistentia 
from substantia in the way Damascius distinguishes txagés and obocia. 
Candidus puts it thus: »Exsistentia a substantia differt, quoniam exsistentia 
ipsum esse est et solum esse et non in alio esse aut subiectum alterius, sed unum 
et solum ipsum esse, substantia autem non esse solum habet, sed et quale aliquid 
esse.« (Ep. ad Marium Victorinum z, 2, 19). Victorinus offers the same ideas 
on a number of occasions. At Adv. Arium 1, 30, 20, he has: »Et dant differen- 
tiam exsistentiae et substantiae: exsistentiam quidem et exsistentialitatem, prae- 
exsistentem subsistentiam sine accidentibus, puris et solis ipsis quae sunt in eo 
quod est solum esse, quod subsistent.« Again at Adv. Arium 4, 19,4 we read: 
»Ante dv et ante Adyov, vis et potentia exsistendi illa est quae significatur hoc 
verbo quod est esse, graece quod est tò elvan... Verum esse primum ita inparti- 
cipatum est ut nec unum dici possit, nec solir sed per praelationem, ante unum 
et ante solum, ultra simplicitatem, pracexsistentiam potius quam exsistentiam.« 
This passage continues in line twenty with the remark that God is not öv 
(unde nec ðv), a new view which occurs again in the Ad Candidum (4, 11) in 
the form »Supra dv igitur deus est«, In a sense God may be called pany Oy. 

From these passages we can begin to form an idea of how Victorinus 
thought of God. He is esse solum, tò elvat as distinct from tò öv; in so far as 
He is not dv, he may be described as tò uù) öv. We know too that this God is 
énéuewa tig obolas, since He is Smaghic and dmagéis i is énéxewa tijg oboias. 
Thus He is énéxewa 100 övtoç and .éxéxewa tic odalac; and He is tò eivat 
póvov. Now Plotinus’ First Principle is also énénewa tig obolas and éxéxewa 
tod övroç and the difference between Victorinus and Plotinus would seem to 
be that Victorinus uses the phrase tò elvas uóvov where Plotinus does not. 
What we must investigate is whether the two theories are really distinct, or 
whether the differences are simply a matter of words. 

Let us resume our conclusions to this point. The First Principle of Vic- 
torinus is esse solum, Onagétc. The First Principle of Porphyry is rapé, 
but we are not sure of the significance to be attached to the term. The First 
Principle of Plotinus is completely transcendent. We can add further that 
the author of the anonymous commentary on the Parmenides holds to a First 
Principle akin to that of Victorinus. There is no need, however, for our argu- 


1 Allreferences to Candidus and Victorinus are to the edition of P. Hapor and P. HENRY 
(Sources Chrétiennes 68). 
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ment to depend on Hapot’s view that the author of this commentary is Por- 
phyry. 

Hapor holds? that the First Principles of the anonymous commentator 
and of Victorinus on the one hand, and of Plotinus on the other, are incom- 
patible and suggests that the views of the anonymous commentator are more 
akin to those of Numenius. Professor Grtson?, on the other hand, believes that 
the views of Victorinus and Plotinus are fundamentally alike, despite Vic- 
torinus’ attempts to be a Christian. »In point of fact«, writes GILSON, »Vic- 
torinus is doing about as well as could be done without giving up the supremacy 
of the One over Being«. GILSON, however, perhaps underestimates the signifi- 
cance of the fact that although Victorinus made the One transcend tò 6», he 
made it equivalent to rò ewar or &napkis, while Plotinus did not. Now if 
the anonymous commentator is incompatible with Plotinus, then so is Vic- 
torinus; and if they are both inspired by Porphyry, then he too is unplotinian. 
We can be certain from passages like Ennead 5, 5, 5 that Plotinus derives òv, 
tò elvat, and obeta from +d £v, the One. In this passage he even derives elyax 
etymologically from êv. Such a fanciful derivation indicates an ontological 
principle. “Ov for Plotinus derives not from slar, but from é&; siwar also 
derives from £v, It is certain that the Parmenides commentator and Victorinus 
are here unplotinian. What about Porphyry, their supposed source? 

All prima facie evidence would suggest that Porphyry could not have 
broken away from Plotinus on so fundamental an issue as the relationship of 
the One and tò eivae without comment on such a divergence coming down to us. 
We learn that Porphyry’s view of the relation of the Forms to vod¢ originally 
diverged from that of Plotinus and that this caused a discussion within the 


school resulting in Porphyry’s revising his position. Yet no such dispute about _ 


the nature of the First Principle is known to us. The argument from silence 
is in this case worth at least a little consideration. We may wonder, therefore, 
what circumstances might lead us to accept the evidence to be deduced from 
post-Porphyrian writings that Porphyry’s matrjo—tnapéic? is the equivalent 
of the esse solum (tò elvar uóvov) of Victorinus and the anonymous com- 
mentator—and dissimilar to the One of Plotinus. i 
Professor THEILER has long ago proposed as a working hypothesis that 
all doctrines which are clearly non-plotinian and occur both in Augustine and 
in a late Neoplatonist must derive from Porphyry. It is this useful though by 
no means universally valid suggestion which lies behind the view of HADOT 
that the concept of dragéig as tò elvat uóvov found in Victorinus and the 
anonymous commentator must be due to the influence of Porphyry. Before 


t Hapor, Fragments 418. 

? E. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers®, Toronto 1952, 32. 
* For Proclus’ use of natýo see in Parm. p. 1070, 15 COUSIN. 

4 W. THEILER, Porphyrios und Augustin, Halle 1933, 4. 
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this assumption can be accepted, however, it is necessary to suggest why 
Porphyry might give up the language of Plotinus and thus appear to lessen 
the superiority of the One over Being!—as he must have done if he held that 
the One is tò slvat uóvov. The most obvious suggestion is that such a change 
was brought about by his finding new accounts of #wagéic and manjg in the 
Chaldaean Oracles. In what follows, therefore, we must analyse this possibility 
and attempt to show that such a view explains certain features of later Neo- 
platonism which are otherwise difficult to explain, especially the elaboration 
of the doctrine of é@og¢ vod that was discussed earlier in this paper. 

The best account of Porphyry’s life is still that of BrnEz?. Brpez holds that 
Porphyry’s Philosophy of Oracles was written before his association with 
Plotinus and the School of Rome, and that his work on the Chaldaean Oracles 
came out after Plotinus’ death. This dating of Porphyry’s works on oracles? 
is helpful for the solution of our present problem, for it is in the Chaldaean 
Oracles, if anywhere, that Porphyry might have found the inspiration to 
revise the teachings of Plotinus. Let us assume, as seems certain, that during 
Plotinus’ lifetime Porphyry accepted the view that the One is the Father 
of all things, that he is ézéxewa tod elvat as well as éxéxewa tic obolac. 
Later he came into contact with the Oracles where the Father is identical 
with the first term of the Intelligible Triad, with dxagétc understood as tò 
elvat udvov. We know that Porphyry was a man whose opinions changed 
radically several times during his lifetime. We know too that he was always 
fascinated by oracles, even when, as at the time of the Letter to Anebo, he 
was presumably sceptical of their powers. If, as Brpez thinks, he only dis- 
covered the Chaldaean collection late in his life, such a discovery could well 
have led to a modification of his Plotinianism. 

Porphyry may have supposed that the significance of this modification 
was slight, for Plotinus often speaks of his One in positive terms as well as 
in negative, and the new outlook would not require any going back on the 


1 Although it is true that Plotinus’ main object in placing the One »beyond Being« 
is to indicate that the first principle cannot be an Aristotelian vod, the fact that he called 
it »beyond Being« as well as »beyond intellection« cannot be disregarded. Just as Plotinus 
must have had good reason for his stress on the term éxéxewa, so must Porphyry have 
had good reason for refusing completely to accept Plotinus’ terminology of transcendence. 
For this reason, see below. f 

2 J. Broez, Vie de Porphyre, Ghent 1913. J. J- O'Mrara’s attempt to reorganize 
Bez’ chronology (in: Porphyry’s Philosophy from Oracles in Augustine) must be 
accounted a failure. 

3 H, Lewy, in his book Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy; Mysticism, Magic and Plato- 
nism in the later Roman Empire, Cairo 1956, has attempted to prove that many of the 
oracles in Porphyry’s Philosophy of Oracles are in fact of Chaldaean. origin. For a sym- 
pathetic discussion and final rejection of this view see E. R. Dopps’ teview of Lewy 
entitled »New Light on the Chaldaean Oracles«, Harvard Theological Review 54, 1961, 
267. 
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Plotinian interpretation of Republic 509B where the One is described as 
énéuewa tic obalac. The One seen as tò elva: udvov (Sxagéic in the Chaldaean 
sense) could still be seen as bestowing tò elvac and 4 obofa on the Intelligible 
World in the way that the Republic describes. The new-style First Principle 
could still be zarýo and be eligible for the majority of the Plotinian epithets 
and negative descriptions. 

Yet in one important respect the new Porphyrian One would differ from 


that of Plotinus, and Porphyry must have recognized the fact: its transcen-- 


dence would not be described in such extreme terms. How could Porphyry 
have salved his conscience on this question? The answer is to be found in the 
subject with which this paper opened, the doctrine of the »prime part of vodc«. 
We have already referred to traces of this doctrine in Plotinus. What could 
Porphyry have made of these traces? We have already alluded to the passage 
of Proclus’ Platonic Theology (1, 11, p. 27, 33m. Portus) where vote is said 


by Porphyry to contain within itself something that is prior to itself, some- 


thing that is mgoaróvioç and not merely aidyo¢.’ The Plotinian passages 
may have been interpreted by Porphyry as an indication that there is less need 
than Plotinus had supposed to emphasize the gap between the First and Second 
Hypostases in so far as the Second Hypostasis is Being rather than vodc. 
Thus he would think that td elvas uóvov, the One, could supply tò shar to 
the Second Hypostasis, and in fact does supply it, since the Second Hypostasis 
clearly contains a trace of the One, something that is sooatdmog. This means, 
of course, that Porphyry has given up Plotinus’ principle that for the One to 
be the cause of rò efras it must be itself èzéxewa tod elvan but with the 


support of the Oracles assured, he may have felt that éxéxewa rtig obotas 


Pa 


and énéxewa tod Sytog were adequate. 

There can be no doubt that this reconstruction of Porphyry’s later thinking 
is s hypothetical. Yet it is the only explanation available which will fit the later 
evidence about his understanding of bnagéic, natýo and tò rooatdbvioy. It 
explains too how Victorinus, whose doctrine of the First Principle is certainly 


unplotinian, may still have derived inspiration from a major Neoplatonist. , 


It shows too how the anonymous commentary on the Parmenides, even if 
not from Porphyry’s hand, could be influenced by Porphyry’s thought. And it 
shows something of wider significance also: the nature of the influence of the 
Chaldaean Oracles on Neoplatonism after Porphyry. 

This paper began with a demonstration that the theory of mysticism held 
by Proclus and Ps.-Dionysius differs radically from that of Plotinus in that it 
seeks to explain mystical experience in terms of the power of the One seen as 
immanent in individual men. Plotinus on the other hand offers a theory which 
further emphasizes the One’s transcendence and makes mystical union seem 
almost an act of Grace bestowed on the most fortunate. It is now suggested 
that aspects of the thought of Porphyry mark the division between the earlier 
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and later Neoplatonic approaches to this question and that it is Porphyry who 
begins both to emphasize the power present in the voig in man and, at the 
same time, to diminish the sheer transcendence of the One with his new 
theology, derived from the Oracles, that the First Principle is td eivae udvov. 
Trust in oracles had always been a vice of Porphyry’s which he only managed 
to restrain while Plotinus was alive. His partial reversion to his old ways after Plo- 
tinus’ death marks the beginning of a new trend towards irrationalism in the Neo- 
platonic school. Plotinus’ rational expectation and patience before the coming of 
the One gradually lost its significance as later Neoplatonists added the practice 
of theurgy to philosophic meditation as a means of elevating the soul. 

One minor point remains. If it was Porphyry who first began to build up 
the theory of the dfog vod and who offcred some kind of identification bet- 
ween the Čraoćiç in man and the énagéic that is the One, we can now under- 
stand better why on one occasion Proclus was forced to postulate not only 
a »flower of votcsa but a »flower of the whole soul« as well. Proclus does not 
accept that Porphyry’s éxaeéic—aatjo is the First Principle; therefore he 
finds himself baffled as to how the ävĝoç voð—if it represents the Smagéec in 
man—leads directly to union with the One. Yet he accepts the principle that 
there is a power in man which can bring about this union, and he is compelled 
to say that whereas the flower of vot¢ leads to union with the »Father of the 
Intelligible Triad«, the flower of the whole soul leads to union with the One?, 
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1 I should like to thank Professor A. H. ARMSTRONG for criticizing the first draft of 
this paper. 
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A NOTE ON EROS AND AGAPE IN PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS 


“For even if it is true that Agape had at this time largely lost its force, 
yet that was not the reason why Dionysius preferred to speak of Eros. 
Eros was the reality he knew, so he naturally preferred to speak of the 
thing by its right name.” Anders Nygren! 


Let us start with Nygren’s premiss that Eros was the reality Dionysius 
knew. How does Nygren mean us to take this statement? He means that 
Dionysius was familiar with the Eros of Neoplatonism and that he did 
not know (or understand) the opposite Christian motif of Agape. As- 
suming that Dionysius is familiar with Neoplatonism, particularly with 
the Neoplatonism of Proclus,? what would he have found there? I have 


observed elsewhere? that in the tradition of Platonism from the time of ` 


Plato himself Eros is seen not only as an appetitive, self-centred power, 
but as expansive and generous. Even Nygren admits that such an Eros 
is present in Proclus when he writes that Eros “is no longer merely an 
ascending love, but also and primarily a love that descends’”.* He thinks 
that the influence of Christianity can be detected in Proclus; but there is 
no evidence whatever for that. The other influence he mentions, the 
ancient belief in Providence, is certainly present. It had always affected 
the character of Platonism from the time of Plato’s Phaedrus, where a 
text dearly beloved of the Neoplatonists reads that “the higher cares for 
the lower and adorns it” (246B). 


1 A. Nygren, Agape and Eros (English translation by P. S. Watson) (London, 1953) 
589, n. 1. 

2 See especially H. Koch, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zum 
Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen (Mainz, 1900) and J.Stiglmayr, Der Neuplato- 
niker Proclus als Vorlage des sog. Dionysius Areopagita in der Lehre vom Übel, Hist. 
Jahrbuch 16 (1895) 253-273, 721-748. 

3 Eros and Psyche (Toronto, 1964), cf. A. H. Armstrong, Platonic Eros and Chris- 
tian Agape, Downside Review (1961) 105-121. 

4 Nygren, op. cit. 570. 
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The Eros that Dionysius finds in Proclus, in particular in his com- 
mentary on the Alcibiades, but also in general throughout his writings, 
is a descending Eros. Itis also primarily a cosmic Eros, an Eros that is 
manifested in Providence. Naturally it has nothing to do with the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. It need not, however, be in op- 
position to that doctrine. To see whether it is in fact in opposition to 
that doctrine we should look at Dionysius himself. Dionysius is weil 
aware, as Origen had been before him, that the term “Eros” is excluded 
from the New Testament. He feels obliged to defend his use of it. “Let 
no-one think we value this term contrary to Scriptural authority”, he 
observes (708B); and again “so that we may not appear to be speaking 
in a spirit that involves tinkering with the divine Scriptures, let those who 
slander the name of Eros listen to the Scriptures themselves” (709A). 
But the Scriptures he produces are two passages only, the same two as 
Origen had employed; neither is from the New Testament.® 

But a justification for Dionysius’ use of Eros does not depend on odd 
Scriptural references, nor on the problem of the true sense of the famous 
Ignatian phrase “My Eros is crucified’’, which, again following Origen, 
he quotes (709B). Nygren dismisses the suggestion of Horn® that Dio- 
nysius uses the term Eros in preference to Agape because Agape had lost 
its force in the sixth century as irrelevant. Dionysius did not know what 
Agape means, is Nygren’s view. Hence Dionysius found it merely an 
embarrassment in the Christian tradition and tried to expel it. But what 
if Dionysius’ Eros is in fact equivalent or somewhere near equivalent to 
Agape? Then, since terms are less important than ideas, it will be hard 
to accuse Dionysius of introducing alien doctrines when he merely de- 
scribes the proper doctrines by another name. 

Let us first see what Dionysius thinks of the term Agape. Nygren’s 
interpretation is inconsistent. He first of all asserts, and demonstrates 
from the Divine Names (708D), that Dionysius says that Eros and Agape 
are synonymous. He continues, again correctly, by observing that Dio- 
nysius thinks that the term Eros may have greater pedagogical value 
because everyone knows what it is (708D). He then asserts that according 
to Dionysius Eros is more divine than Agape.’ If this were true, Dio- 
nysius might be not only unscriptural but also inconsistent, for if the 


5 Prov. 4,6,8; Wisdom 8,2 (DN 709AB). 

€ Nygren, op. cit. 589, n. 1.; G.Horn, Amour et extase d'après Denys I’Areo- 
pagite, Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique 6 (1925) 278-289. 

7 Nygren, op. cit. 592. 
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wo terms are synonymous it is hard to attach much meaning to the idea 
hat one is superior to the other. Nygren, however, is guilty here of a 
misreading of the text. What Dionysius says is that “some of our 
heologians thought the name Eros to be more divine than the name 
Agape” (709AB). Dionysius does not commit himself to this opinion. 
On the contrary after mentioning the opinion of “some theologians” — 
presumably as a hyperbolical justification for his use of the word Eros 
at all — he repeats that he himself regards the two terms as synonymous. 
Hence there is no basis whatever for Nygren’s remark (p. 589) that Dio- 
nysius attempts “to oust Agape from the Christian vocabulary” or that 
he had “failed in bis attempt to eradicate the word Agape from the 
Christian vocabulary” (p. 600). 

Eros and Agape are then synonyms for Dionysius. Since, however, 
most of his contemporaries thought of Eros as a cosmic power, and since 
Dionysius is always writing what can be called “cosmic theology”, it is 
natural that he should talk more about Eros than about Agape. Hence 
he has to justify its omission from the New Testament and easy justifica- 
tion is to hand. Eros is easily misunderstood. There is a heavenly Eros 
and an earthly, and it is dangerous to talk of Eros in the presence of the 
uninitiated. Such language can very easily be misinterpreted; and it is 
likely that Dionysius has in mind that many of the readers of Scripture 
would be recent converts from paganism and thus easily misled about 
Eros. After all, much caution would in fact have been justified, since in 
Gnostic versions of Christianity Eros Pandemos often found ready 
acceptance. 

What does Dionysius mean, therefore, and to whom does he refer, 
when he observes that certain Christian theologians thought that the 
name Eros is more divine than Agape? Gregory of Nyssa is most 
probably in his mind. As Nygren has pointed out, when Gregory speaks 
of God’s descending love for man, he tends to use the word pùavôponia, 
and when he thinks of the return of the soul to God he uses Eros or 
Agape more or less indiscriminately.? When he wishes to be more precise 
he regards Eros as simply a more intense form of Agape: émutetapévy 
yap dyann Epas Aéyeta1.1° This is presumably the kind of attitude that 
Horn has in mind when he suggests that in the time of Dionysius the 


è Nygren, op. cit. 430. Cf. 374 (Origen), 428 n. 1 (Athanasius), 601 (Maximus). 

° Nygren, op. cit. 434, 

49 Gregory of Nyssa, In Cant. Cantic. 13, PG 44, 1048 C. Cf. W. Völker, Kontem- 
lation und Ekstase bei Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita (Wiesbaden, 1958) 61. 
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term Agape had become weakened. But Dionysius is not the man who 
subscribed to this view. if to anyone it should be attributed to Gregory; 
and Gregory’s attitudes on Eros and Agape are not necessarily those 
of Dionysius. Dealing with words for the moment rather than with ideas 
we can recognize that in Gregory there are two movements of love, a 
downward from God, which is often called Philanthropia, and an upward 
which is Agape, or in its intense form, Eros. 

In the section of the Divine Names (708A-713D) which deals with 
Eros and Agape, we are faced with a very different problem from that 
which confronts us when we look at the work of Gregory of Nyssa. Here 
Dionysius’ primary interest is to give the names of God. If Gregory 
were the author of the Divine Names we might expect Philanthropia to 
turn up here, to the detriment of Agape or Eros, but Dionysius does not 
use Philanthropia™ and in fact uses Eros and Agape synonymously 
instead. It is first necessary to repeat that in this section of his writings 
Dionysius is not describing an ascent to God but giving God his names. 
Naturally therefore an aspiring Eros does not occur and a Proclan down- 
ward-flowing Providential Eros does. It has frequently been observed, 
most recently perhaps by Roques,” that in the Mystical Theology and 
in his First and Fifth Letters where Dionysius is concerned with the 
mystical ascent to God, neither Eros nor Agape is mentioned at all. It is 
true, of course, that Dionysius does not thereby mean to exclude love 
as the motive force in the Christian’s ascent, but it is at least worthy of 
notice that when Dionysius actually uses these terms they are primarily 
descriptions of God, not attributes of man. In Nygren’s terminology, 
therefore, we might suggest that Dionysius is not anthropocentric but 
theocentric. If this is correct then the recent suggestion of Schiavone" 
that Eros describes God as subject and Agape as the object of love is mis- 
taken. The only possible hint of such an idea is in the quotation from 
II Kings in 709C (Enézece f Gyannots cot En’ Epe ûs Å ayannorg tOv 
yovatkOv), and in its context this is only quoted as part of the demon- 


u The word Philanihropia is used frequently elsewhere in Dionysius. On practically 
every occasion it is used in connection with the Goodness (éya06tn¢) of God as 
manifested by the Incarnation, that is, it is a term relating not so much to God’s 
essence as to acts proceeding from his essence. It is therefore merely an aspect of his 
Agape or Eros. S.v. Philanthropia in A. van den Daele, Indices Ps-Dionysiani (Louvain, 
1941). 

2 R. Roques, Structures théologiques de la gnose à Richard de St. Victor (Paris, 
1962) 121-122. 

13 M.Schiavone, Neoplatonismo e Cristianesimo nello Ps-Dionigi (Milan, 1963) 88. 
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stration that there is in fact no distinction in Scripture between the two 
terms Eros and Agape. 

In view of all the confusion that Eros and Agape have thus apparently 
caused in the minds of their interpreters, it is necessary to go back to 
Dionysius’ text and examine once more what he actually says before 
attempting to draw conclusions. We should start, not with the opening 
remarks of Dionysius, but with Divine Names 712A. “Divine Eros”, 
writes Dionysius, “is éxotatiKds, that is, it does not allow lovers to 
belong to themselves, but to the objects of their love.” This is the tra- 
ditional škotai of Neoplatonism applied to the First Principle, but 
that application leads to strictly non-Neoplatonic results. Plotinus 
speaks of the first principle as Eros (6,8,15) and talks of the ékotactc, 
the passing beyond the limits of the finite self, which is attained by the 
soul in union with the One, but the combination of these ideas in such 
a way as to make the first principle ExotattKdg “Epa is not in Plotinus. 
In Plotinus the One loves itself both in itself and in other things, but it 
does not pass outside itself. Plotinus could not and would not say that 
the One loves all things by an éxotatiKds Epws. Nor for that matter 
could Proclus, though he comes much nearer to it. There is, as we have 
already observed, a descending Eros in Proclus, though as has been 
pointed out by Armstrong," this is limited to a particular group of gods. 
But this limitation is important. The first principle of Proclus’ universe 
is not Eros, and a fortiori it is not “Epos éxotattkég. The first person 
to combine the Neoplatonic ideas about God as Eros with the notion of 
God’s “ecstasy” is Pseudo-Dionysius, and it would seem merely perverse 
to deny that Dionysius’ Christianity is the direct cause of this adaptation. 
Dionysius has in fact adapted Eros to the Christian demand that God 
love all things, and he is the first person to do so. 

It is true, of course, that Dionysius is not the first Christian to call God 
Eros. Origen had already done so in his writings on the Song of Songs*® 
and there is little doubt that Dionysius used Origen’s work. Apart from 
the actual application of the name Eros to God, both Dionysius and 
Origen, as we have observed, refer to the famous text of Ignatius (“My 
Eros is crucified”, Ep. ad Rom. 7,2) in justification of their position; and, 
we may add, both find Scriptural justification of Eros in the same two 
passages (Prov. 4,6,8; Wisdom 8,2). But although Dionysius is dependent 
on Origen, he has gone beyond Origen in several directions. His use of 

u 


Armstrong, op. cit. 116. 
w PG 13, 70D 
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Eros is explicitly connected with the Plotinian-Proclan čxotaciç and with 
the Proclan conception of Providence. To call God an Eros which is:a 
providential outgoing from the self is a new synthesis in Dionysius, for 
which Origen, Plotinus and Proclus had paved the way but which none 
of them had attained. The next stage of our enquiry therefore will be to 
determine the meaning of Eros as a description of God in the usage of 
Dionysius himself. 

Dionysius explains in 711A what an “ecstatic” Eros is. It is a unifying 
factor; it causes the providential regard of the higher for the lower; it 
joins equals in fellowship; it turns inferiors back to their superior source. 
In 713AB Dionysius repeats the definition of Eros and attributes it to 
one of the hymns of his master Hierotheos. As an explication of the 
notion that God is Eros we realize therefore that this means both that 
God is bound in a perpetual union with himself (the Trinity in Unity) 
and that he is the providential Jover of all things. And here Dionysius’ 
originality comes out clearly in comparison with both Gregory of Nyssa 
and Augustine. Like Origen Gregory is troubled by how to interpret 
“God is Agape”. In words which Nygren’® finds to be an (unconscious) 
echo of Plotinus on the One as Eros (6,8,15), Gregory explains that God 
is Agape to himself.17 Again Augustine, puzzled by how to interpret 
God’s Amor and wondering whether God loves us “‘to use us or to enjoy 
us’® finds it very difficult to explain how the unmotivated love of the 
Incarnation can be understood in terms of this dichotomy. Augustine’s 
difficulties arise, as Nygren points out,!* from his desire to explain God’s 
love in terms of the internal relations of the Trinity. Thus whatever 
Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine may assume elsewhere in their writings 
about the nature and effects of God’s love, they can be seen to explain 
“God is Love” without clear reference to a love that overflows from the 
divine to the human. Dionysius’ “ecstatic Eros” avoids this difficulty. 

Dionysius sees his “ecstatic Eros” as a unifying factor in the cosmos. 
Unification can take three forms: the higher can pass “outside itself” ina 
providential love of their inferiors; equals can be attached to one another 
(tig GAANAOV ovvoxfic, 711A) or can enjoy mutual relationships with 


16 Nygren, op. cit. 440. 

3? De an. et resurr., PG 46, 96C. 

18 De doct. christ., PL 34, Bk. I, 31 and 34. Cf. Nam si neque fruitur neque utitur 
non invenio quemadmodum diligit. Augustine’s answer in chapter 32 is that God uses 
us for our good because of his goodness. This solution might come near to Dionysius 
if Augustine was not cumbered by the frui-uti dichotomy. 

19 Nygren, op. cit. 554, cf. 542. 
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one another (sig Kotvovicty GAAnAovyiav, 713B, cf. 708A); inferiors 
can be “converted” by an Eros directed upwards towards their superiors. 
That there are three possibilities seems to be significant. It represents the 
Christianization of the Proclan positions which presumably served Dio- 
nysius as a starting-point. Proclus has only two possibilities; the higher 
loves the lower providentially; the lower loves the higher as converted 
towards it and hence with an ascending love (émtotpemtikdc).2? Why 
does Dionysius add in the third kind, the love between equals? It is 
noteworthy that he does not make much use of it, but it is clear that one 
significant role such a love can play in the Dionysian universe is to 
represent the love between the persons of the Trinity, the non-descending 
aspect of God’s love. Another role would be the altruistic love of one’s 
fellow men. 

At Divine Names 712A Dionysius has no difficulty with the idea that 
human Eros can be ecstatic. He cites Paul’s words to the Galatians (Gal. 
2,20), “I no longer live but Christ lives in me”, to show that Paul himself 
is an ecstatic lover (od tiv avtod Cv, GAAG tH tod Epactod Cary, a> 
opddspa åyarńtnyv). So far all is acceptable to the Neoplatonic tradition 
which Dionysius has received. But he wishes to go further. We must 
risk asserting (toApntéov), he continues, for the sake of truth that the 
Cause of all things himself, through his noble and good Eros for all things 
out of an outflow of the goodness of Eros passes outside himself. He 
looks after all things by his acts of Providence in the entire cosmos and 
by his goodness and love (ay&ayo1c) and Eros. God then has Eros for 
all things. What does this mean in the Dionysian context? Clearly not 


that he needs anything from them; all the sense of lack that Platonic Eros - 


normally carries has disappeared from the word. It is through excess or 
overflow of goodness that God’s activity can be called Eros. As Dio- 
nysius says earlier (708A), “Truth will say freely that the cause of all 
himself loves all things (navt@v p) through an excess of goodness 
(ôr àyaðótntos brepBodhv).” God is “divine Eros” because of his 
goodness. This goodness leads him to make all, to complete all, to bind 
all together and to turn all towards himself. 

In Plato’s Timaeus (29E) the Demiurge is said to have made the world 
as perfect as possible because he is good. Plotinus holds that the One is 
the first cause because he is love of himself?! and because he is good. 


2 Proclus, Comm. on Alcibiades 56, 2-4, p. 25 Westerink. 
21 Cf. Eros and Psyche, 82-83. 
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Dionysius, using Proclan insights, completes the development of the Eros 
motif and by doing so transforms it fairly radically. Now God is Eros, 
love of all things, though not desire for all things, because he is good and 
because the highest form of goodness overfiows from the self, as Plato 
had at least implied. Such overflowing goodness is called Eros and is 
linked in the first instance with God’s Providence. We may observe that 
unlike a number of other Platonizing writers of Christian antiquity Dio- 
nysius does not use the term éxtOvpia of God’s Eros. The omission is 
probably deliberate. "ExvOvpica will almost inevitably introduce the idea 
of lack, and the unmotivated nature of God’s love will be compromised. 
God’s love will be aroused by the beauty of the soul — Gregory of Nyssa 
is not free from this kind of Janguage — rather than being thought of as 
the cause of that beauty. As we have noticed already, Dionysius is con- 
cerned with cosmic theology, and in a cosmic theology it is almost apt 
that God’s role as creator of all should be continually reemphasized in 
those sections of the Divine Names which deal with Eros. 

It is illuminating to observe that Dionysius’ discussion of Eros and 
Agape in the Divine Names grows out of bis discussion of beauty. In 
702CD he explains how God, who is Beauty primarily, is the cause of 
whatever beauty there is in all created things. He even toys with the 
etymology of káññoç. God is káħAoç (Beauty) because he calls (kadobv) 
all things to himself. Hence God as Beauty is a unifying force in the 
cosmos; and indeed Dionysius is resolving one of the most important 
traditional problems of Greek philosophy by holding that all unity in 
the world depends upon the Beauty of God (kai 1H kağ tà navto. 
fvota, 704A). But we should observe that Dionysius does not say 
that God has desire (Eros as desire) for the beauty of the cosmos or of 
the human soul, but that his overflowing goodness and Eros bestows on 
all things the unifying power of love. As Beauty he is the creator of all 
things, the mover of all things, the power that by his love of the beauty 
of all things binds them together. But we should not think, it must be 
repeated, that this means he is dependent on the beauty that is in his 
creation. As though to make this doubly clear Dionysius rounds off this 
part of his discussion with an extended catalogue meant to include all 
the contents of the universe. All these things are the products of the first 
principle. 

What then must we conclude about Dionysius’ theory of Eros? First 
of all that the only extended discussion of Eros in the Dionysian corpus 
occurs in the Divine Names, where the intention is, after all, to list and 
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to expound God’s attributes. Dionysius wishes to show that Eros is one 
such attribute. Hence his delighted acceptance of the remark of Ignatius, 
“My Eros is crucified”??? and his search for Scriptural uses of the word. 
Secondly Dionysius is not concerned in this section with the Incarnation, 
except in the quotation from Ignatius, and there only incidentally. This 
should not be taken to imply, as has been done in the past, that he is not 
interested in the Incarnation. When he wishes to speak about that he is 
quite able to do so — and does so. 

What then is Eros for Dionysius? Fundamentally God is Eros and the 
cause of Eros in all other things. This Eros in other things is the mark of 
their dependence on God and their need of him. Eros is a unitive force 
throughout the cosmos and that unity is God himself. Hence Dionysius 
is able to quote approvingly the words of St. Paul: “I live, yet it is no 
longer I but Christ lives in me” (712A). Wherever there is order in the 
world — and order springs from unity — there is God, and since God is 
Eros there is Eros also. It has been misleadingly said that the thought of 
Plato concerning an ascending Eros is anthropocentric, since the Gods 
are made in man’s image. In Dionysius the centre of all things is God 
and man’s Eros is a feeble imitation of God’s. Eros in Plato is primarily, 
though not exclusively, concerned with filling a need; in Dionysius the 
filling of a need marks only a shadow of Eros. True Eros needs nothing 
and indeed is perpetually overflowing in goodness to the entire universe. 


Toronto, University College 


2 Tam not as certain as I was in Eros and Psyche (p. 206) that Origen and Dio- : 


nysius have misunderstood Ignatius here. The full text of ad Rom. 7,2 is Cav yap 
ypapea bpiv, épdv tod dnobaveiv. 6 Bud¢ Epac Eotavpwrat, kui odK got év èuoÌ nõp 
@irovAov. Ignatius is saying that he has Eros for death because his Eros has been 
crucified and he has no desire for earthly things. On one interpretation this must mean 
that only his earthly (or Pandemian) Eros has been crucified, but that he still has Eros 
for something. But to say simply, “I have Eros (desire) for death and my Eros (desire) 
has been crucified” is hardly very consistent, while if “My Eros is crucified” means 
“My earthly passions have been crucified”, the following phrase of Ignatius is rather 
banal and repetitious. If however, as Origen and Dionysius thought, Ignatius under- 
stands his crucified Eros as Christ, he is saying that he desires death because Christ 
has been crucified and therefore true life is to be found through death. He has no 
love of what is not Christ’s and therefore desires the fate that Christ has accepted. 
All that is perfectly consistent. 
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Chaldaean Oracles: XV 223 
Chrysippus: III 3; V 65,73,76; 
VI 230-3; X 135; XII 188 

Circumcellions: XIII 443 
Cleanthes: III 3 

Clement of Alexandria: XIV 111 
Constantine: XII 150,155-9 
Creation ex nihilo: XIII 87 
Cronius: XII 153 


Damasus: XV 220 

Diodorus Chronus: VI 73-6 
Disciplina: IV 100-1 
Donatists: XIII 442-7 
Dulcitius: XIII 445 


Elias: XI 226; XII 164 
Epictetus: XIV 105-6,109 


Henads: VIII 86 
Hierocles: XII 166,169 
Have, R.M.: XI 232 


Iamblichus: XII 180-1,185-8, 
212-5;XIV 103,114 

Ignatius of Antioch: XVI 239, 
243 

Implication: V 65-76 

Intelligible matter: VIII 79- 
80,82 


Jansen: XIII 421,423 
Jerome: IV 109;VI 236 
Julian, Emperor: XII 182 
Julian of Eclanum: XIII 426 


Kant: XI 217 


Lactantius: XII 144 
Lazy Argument: V 7L-2 
Logic: V passim; VI 228 
Longinus: XII 140,165 


Mary: XIII 426-7 

Methodius of Olympus: XII 178 
Moderatus: IT 80; XII 139,144 
Mysticism: VII BL; XV 224 


Neo-Arianism: XII 185-8 

Nicaea, Council of: XII 158 

Nygren, A. : I passim; XII 176; 
XVI 235 

Numenius: VII 173-5; XII 145-6, 
153,156,160-1 


Ocellus Lucanus: II 78 

Origen (Christian): IV passim; 
V passim; VI passin; XII 165, 
170-1; XIV 111-2; XVI 239-40 

Origen (pagan) : XII 165 

Ossius of Cordoba: XII 152-4, 
157 


Paul: XVI 243 

Pelagius: XIII 426 

Persecution: XIII 442-7 

Philo Juđaeus: III passim 

Philo of Larissa: ITI 5-8 

Plato: II passim; III 3-4}; IX 
83; X 151; XI 219,227-8; XII 
164; XVI 235,241 

Plotinus: VI passim; VIII 86; 


X passim; XII 160-4,167-8, 
196; XIIL WL; XIV 104,116; 
XV 221 

Plutarch of Athens: XII 184 

pewa: III 2 

Porphyry: XI 230; XII 139-49, 
159-60 ,168,189,196,212-5; 
XV 215,220,222-3 

Proclus: VII 85-6; XIV 103,114, 
116; XV 216-8; XVI 235 

Pseudo-Dionysius: XIT 171; XV 
219; XVI passim 


Rufinus: IV passim 
Ryle, G» + X 80 


Sallustius: XII 182 

Satan: XIII 433 

Self-awareness: X 147 

Seneca: V 71; VIII 421 

Simplicianus: XIII 438-9 

Sin: X 137-46 

Sossianus Hierocles: XII Wh, 
146 

Successive worlds: VI 236-7 

Synesius: XII 169 


Thrasyllus: II 78-81 

Victorinus, Marius: XII 138,148- 
149,189: XV 221 

Virginity: XII 178 


World Soul: X passin 


